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Better Protection 
Against Tornadoes 
Sought By Insurers 


One Suggestion Is Use of Dynamite 
To Disperse Winds As 
They Form Cyclone 


SEEK FEDERAL COOPERATION 


Experts Disagree On Question 
Whether Humans Can Fight 
Against Force Of Winds 


By J. HARVEY PATTERSON 


In the wake of every disastrous tor- 
nado» there follows a milder storm of 
written articles and advertisements, usu- 
ally under the text, “You Can’t Prevent 
Tornadoes.” I do not desire to discour- 
age such publicity for it is a splendid 
public service in selling protection, but 
I do desire to challenge the statement 
that tornadoes cannot be prevented, or 
at least that this should be admitted 
without thought and investigation. 

Hurricanes and cyclones involve air 
motions of tremendous area, and it would 
seem impossible for any human effort to 
stop them. Tornado activity is of com- 
paratively small area, and, the writer 
believes, does lend itself to successful 
attack, ; 

A Vacuum Ten Miles in Extent 


The writer witnessed a fire that in- 
volved a large amount of explosives and 
munitions. While watching this fire 
from a point about five miles distant 
across a body of water a tremendous 
explosion occurred, creating a vacuum 
at least ten miles in diameter, the glass 
being forced out from the windows in 
even a greater radius. I did not then 
think of tornadoes, but some years later 
in reading of the terrible loss of life 
and property caused by a tornado, the 
thought arose that if there had been one 








_ hundred tornadoes in that area, the ex- 


plosion would have destroyed all, for the 
air currents in the entire area were de- 
Stroyed, 

tt is not feasible to create a “Black 
Tom” explosion to stop a tornado, but 
a very much smaller one will, I believe, 
be effective. It is my firm belief that 
an adequate explosion can be brought, 
timely to the point to destroy any tor- 
nado, but even if this be not the solu- 
tion, chemists can otherwise solve the 
problem. Chemistry has already worked 
greater miracles. 

Ji on March 18, 1925, at 1 o’clock p. m. 
a foreign army had assembled in Rey- 
nolis County, Missouri, and marched 
Northeast into Illinois and on across In- 
liana into Kentucky, killing hundreds 
ot children, women and men, injuring 
thousands and destroying many millions 
ot dollars of property values, every 
available force would have been aroused 
‘oO see that it did not occur again. A 
tornado did this. The nation is resigned 
to them, saying “You can’t prevent tor- 


(Continued on Page 31) 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


| 
. Excellent Service and Facilities 
150 William Street, New York 
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MEETING THE WHITE FIREMAN 


Insurance companies and responsible insurance agents are now appearing in a new light 
to millions of Americans, as a result of the current magazine presentation of The White 
Fireman and his functions. 


As this information about The White Fireman is featured in the advertising of the 


Insurance Company of North America, the North America Agent receives a very direct 
benefit from the good-will it creates. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Organizing Man-Power 


The Penn Mutual is actively engaged in a campaign to organize the 
man-power of its Field force through carefully selected additions and 
through education and cooperative supervision. 





Important General Agency appointments are being made, and a 
comprehensive plan of teamwork between Agency department and Field 
is being put into operation. 


If you have organizing ability, or sales ability, or the desire to be a 
life underwriter, plus ambition and industry, we can supply successful 
methods for putting them profitably at work. Address— 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Founded 1847 


























Linton Sees Room 
For Both Managers 
And General Agents 


New Book on Agency Earnings 
Does Not Take Sides As To 
Manner of Compensation 


STRONG AND WEAK POINTS 


Discusses Difference in Income Dur- 
ing Agency’s Earlier and 
Older Years 





M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, has had _ pub- 
lished this week his new book on 
“Agents’ Earnings,” which is a study of 
the relative earnings of soliciting agents 
and general agents. It comes from the 
press of the Bureau of Agency Analysis, 
Provident Mutual Life Building, Phila- 
delphia. The book is clearly written by 
a man everywhere conceded to be an 
expert authority on the subject reviewed, 
and is short enough to be concluded at 
one setting of any one 
the subject. 


interested in 


It is probably the first time that there 
has been an analysis in popular form of 
the possibilities that are inherent in the 
general agency system as developed in 
this country. To some such a general 
public discussion would be taboo, but Mr. 
Linton has never been accused of timid- 
ity. He says what he has to say with 
keen powers of analysis. He takes the 
position that the more the general agent 
knows about his contract (assuming it 
is satisfactory) the more confidence it 
should give him to build for the future. 
The more the soliciting agents under- 
stand about the nature of the general 
agency income and general agency work, 
the less likely are the men fundamental- 
ly adapted to personal production to har- 
bor mistaken notions that they should 
aim to be general agents. Thus, there 
will be exercised more intelligent self- 
direction. 

The fraternity will-be interested to 
know what are Mr. Linton’s views rela- 
tive to the future of the general agency 
system. And along that line here is what 
he says at the conclusion of his book: 

“In life insurance circles it is some- 
times assumed that the present trend 
toward the manager system is going to 
continue until eventually it will supersede 
the general agency system altogether. 
Maybe this assumption will be realized. 
However, the general agency system has 
much. vitality left and intelligent study 
and a thorough understanding of its 
workings may help to correct some of 
the weaknesses that its critics think they 
see in it. It is hoped that this present 
study may contribute to that clearer un- 
derstanding. In favor of the system it 


should be pointed out that there are 
several old established agency basis and 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE LIMIT! 


[FIT ISNT ONE THING it’s 

another. # # & This time 
it's our New Limit, which has just 
been extended to $300,000 per life 
—good news to the big under: 
writers—a bright outlook for as- 
pirants. And that’s not all—we now 


write our own double indemnity. 


ut 2 ut 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
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New Star On Horizon Of 
Massachusetts Mutual 


PITTSBURGH MAN MAKES HIT 





Henry Abbott, Formerly of General Mo- 
tors, Tells Convention How He Finds 
New Men; List of Program Talkers 





There has been little printed in the in- 
surance newspapers about a_ general 
agency star in Pittsburgh who has 
shown that he is a splendid developer 
of men and is building a fine agency 
there for the Massachusetts Mutual. 

This new manager is Henry Abbott 
who came out from under his basket at 
the convention of the company in 
Springfield this week and everybody had 
a chance to look him over when he ap- 
peared on the program. Abbott is a 
iormer General Motors man of Detroit 
who went into life insurance selling 
Massachusetts Mutual policies. He did 
so well that Joseph Behan, superintend- 
ent of agents, made him a ‘general agent 
in Pittsburgh. He quietly began recruit- 
ing men until in a short time “he built up 
a splendid organization. He proved un- 
usually successful in going out with men 
to close business, and at the present 
time the agency is going at a pace of 
close to $700,000 a month. 

Led Discussion on Finding Men 


At the convention of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Mr. Abbott had the place 
of honor leading off the initial discus- 
sion on Monday morning, which had to 
do with the question of finding men. He 
described his definite program in build- 
ing up his organization and for getting 
men to co-operate. He was followed by 
George W. Lackey of Oklahoma City 
and T. R. Fell of New York. Mr. Fell 
explained how men earning $6,000 a year 
and upwards can be interested in com- 
ing into the business, Others who spoke 
ou the subject of selling the job to the 
new man or training the new men were 
Laurence C. Witten, Thomas C. Looney, 
W. E. Dow, E. W. Hughes and M. B. 
King. 

Many Others on Program 

I. H. Offner opened the afternoon ses- 
sion Monday by discussing how an 
agency force can be kept keyed up and 
Harry N. Haven told how prospect bu- 
reaus should be run. Norris H. Bokum 
discussed definite sales plans which are 
being ig age used in varicus agen- 
cies, . W. Snyder explained how as- 
ae to general agents are found, 

(Continued on Page 10) 





NATIONAL LIFE OF U.S.A. SCHOOL 





A. W. Jacobson, Supervisor of Agencies, 
Is Conducting It; First Class 
Has a Banquet 

\fter extensive research and planning, 
the National Life of the U. S. A. has 
developed a system of agency instruc- 
tion, the outstanding feature of which is 
its practical application to life insurance 
sales work of today. The company 
sought and found a man who combined 
the qualities of the teacher and the ex- 
perience of a salesman. He is A. W. 
Jackson, supervisor of agencies, who 
conducted the first school during the 
week beginning April 16th in the Detroit 
Avency of R, W. Anger. There were 
ci-hteen salesmen in attendance. The 
ssions were held early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon—the interven- 


Ing period each day being spent in ac- 
tual solicitation. Every man attending 
1 school produced business during the 


ive days it was in session and the vol- 
ume actually produced was in excess of 
$130,000. The school closed with a ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel Friday night, 
at which President Robert D. Lay, Vice- 

resident Walter E. Webb, Vice-Presi- 
dent J. J. Mooney, Supervisor of Agen- 
cics J. Wiley Allen, and Agency Man- 
ager Roy W. Anger addressed the mem- 
bers of the class. 











RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


Offers A New 


SPECIAL Refund Annuity 


Providing: 


An immediate Life Annuity for a 
Guaranteed Minimum Amount. 


A Death Benefit closely approximat- 
ing full amount deposited. 


A Surrender Value also closely ap- 
proximating full amount deposited. 


This new SPECIAL REFUND ANNUITY 
is designed for the individual who is satis- 
fied to receive during his lifetime an income 
slightly smaller than that which he would 
receive under usual life annuity forms, 
provided he can have the major part of the 
original deposit conserved and paid over 
at his death either in a lump sum or 


installments to a beneficiary designated 
by him. 


Be sure to consult us about the 
EQUITABLE RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


225 West 34th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Exchange: Lackawanna 7150 














“A live, successful, friendly agency— 
THE RIEHLE AGENCY” 












































Be Good Sports on . Bie 
Risks, Says Dr. J. B. Hall 


CRITICIZES 


HIGH PRESSURE 
Doctor Says Big Cases Have High Mor- 
tality; Talks to Regan and Rote 


Agencies 
Officers of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life who have been making contact 
trips during which groups of officers 
have met and addressed every general 
agency of the company included the 
agencies of Willard Regan at No. Il 


West Forty-Second Street and the 
Stuart B. Rote agency in Newark in the 
final wind-up. At these two meetings 
the home office outfit which appeared 
consisted of Major Jacob H. Greene, 
Secretary; Dr. John B. Hall, medical 
director; John Scott, supervisor of con- 
tracts, and Chester O. Sparver, head of 
the literary division. 

Dr. Hall painted a vivid picture of a 
head office medical division when a big 
case arrives, there are good reasons why 
it shouldn’t go through, and the agent 
or the general agent through whom it 
was cleared gets on the long distance in 
an attempt “to put it over” by the fore 
of his message and his personality. The 
amount of pressure in such cases is fre 
quently tremendous and the medical di 
vision needs all the resistance power it 
possesses if it feels that resistance is 
needed. 

Skeptic About Many Large Cases 

Dr. Hall looks at the very large 
with considerable skepticism. The mor- 
tality rate on such risks, so far as the 
Connecticut Mutual is concerned, is dou 
ble the mortality rate of the company 
Yet as soon as a line of $200,000 or over 
is submitted friends of the insured or 
the agent or the general agent have a 
habit of springing up on all sides, with 
arguments of great variety put forward 
to convince the medical division it would 
be doing an injustice to everybody if it 
didn't o.k. the case. 

Most of the large cases which go to 
a life company are on persons no longer 
young and in the prime of health. There 
is no lack of high blood pressure cases 
and in one application that came under 
the review of Dr. Hall the fact was 
noted that the applicant’s stomach had 
been removed. “Probably because of 
cancer,” said the doctor with a touch of 
sarcasm. , 

He told of another case where the ap- 
plicant had Paget’s disease. The med- 
ical division had heard remotely of such 
an ailment and there was a_ scouting 
through the medical books and -othef 
sources of information which developed 
that in all the world there had been only 
thirty cases of Paget’s disease recorded. 
It is a progressive deforming disease of 
the bones and those who have it may live 
many vears—then again they may not. 

Pleas for Sportsmanship 

Dr. Hall said that he would like to use 
a poker simile as a guide to some agents 
who were over-persistent with big cases 
that the company rejected: “You must 
not bet the limit on a pair of deuces.” 

Dr. Hall was a tennis player of good 
ranking when younger which led him to 
say that there are some players who 
always find fault with decisions. They ar- 
gue with the linesman that the ball struck 
fair or fou! and then return to play and 
lose because they exhaust so much vital 
ity in these arguments, as well as being 
upset by the poor sportsmanship they 
were showing. Dr. Hall advised agents 
to be good sports and not crab and 
grouch so much. 

That the medical division is not com- 
posed of a set of churls and pessimists 
who decline business for the sake of de- 
clining is proven by the record of the 
company. In 1908 it declined 12% of the 
applications submitted. . At the present 
time the company is accepting close to 
97% of the applications submitted. 

Sounds Keynote of Protection 

Major Greene emphasized the need of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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“Sull On 42nd Street” 


THE WILLARD REGAN AGENCY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Having outgrown their offices at 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Are now located on the 12th floor of 


SALMON TOWERS BUILDING 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones: Penna., 2470-1-2 
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McMahon Turndown of 
Frank Lane Resented 


HIM 
Good Producer Is An Assistant Equi- 
table Manager, Brother of Manager 
and Son of Manager 


REFUSES CERTIFICATE 





The special licensing of insurance 
agents by the Equitable Trust Co. of 
New York of men “sufficiently advanced 
in the. profession to be eligible now for 
the service which the Equitable Trust 
Co. is rendering life underwriters’—in 
other words, the creation of a blue rib- 
bon list of agents competent to talk in- 
surance trusts in the office of insurance 
clients, has been causing considerable 
talk in the general agency offices. The 
agitation burst into a flame of resent- 
ment in some quarters when it became 
known this week that the application of 
Frank L. Lane of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society for a certificate of cre- 
dentials has been turned down by the 
trust company. 

Mr. Lane is a successful agent who 
was recently promoted to be assistant 
manager of an Equitable agency. He is 
a brother of Mervin L. Lane, chairman 
of the Good Practice Committee of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York and also an Equitable manager. 
His father is Louis Lane, who likewise 
is an Equitable manager in this city. His 
application bore the endorsement of Vin- 
cent Coffin, now educational director of 
the Penn Mutual and former director 
of the New York University Life insur- 
ance training course, and of Mervin L. 
Lane. Frank Lane is a member,in good 
standing of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York. 

Committeemen in the Dark 

The insurance trust officer of the 

Equitable Trust is Edward M. McMa- 


_ hon, formerly a general agent here. The 


Equitable Trust has an underwriters’ ad- 


| visory council which is supposed to pass 


on names of applicants for licensed un- 
derwriters’ certificates, but when The 
Eastern Underwriter asked several mem- 
bers of the committee if they knew 
anything about Mr. Lane’s application, 
those seen, including R. H. Keffer, C. B. 
j Knight and W. F. Atkinson, said they 
had never heard of it or passed upon it. 


Phi situation was given an amusing 
twist this week when Mr. 


McMahon 
» wrote to Mervin L. Lane and asked him 
| why he had not co-operated with the 
; bank in insurance trust matters. Lane 
| teplicd asking McMahon to remove his 
_hame trom the Equitable Trust Co.’s in- 
, Surance division mailing list. 
rhe correspondence follows: 
McMahon to M. L. Lane 

De r Mr. Lane: We understand about 

18,00 licenses are issued to underwrit- 
pets in New York City. The Underwrit- 


- ers’ \dvisory Council concur in our 
opinis n that only a small percentage of 
q the | ensed underwriters are sufficiently 
p advanced in the profession to be eligible 
pow or the service which the Equitable 
B Truss ( ompany of New York, at consid- 
trabl expense, is rendering life under- 
Write es, 
Ms have been mailing you The Con- 
«or regularly. However, to date 
; You ‘ave not expressed any desire to 
utiliz this department nor have you 
com) ied with the formalities suggested 
by t ‘ Underwriters’ Advisory Council, 
that -hould entitle you to the co-opera- 
ton sve vare willing to extend, namely : 
oo — ticket booklet for the 
“si 0 io. Attendance at these 
cligit . enable you to become 
‘agp or either a Certificate of Cre- 
(2). f Agreement for Service, or both. 
Cire rogram and analysis service. (3) 
en ‘rization of prospects. (4) As- 
ste 


‘eon difficult cases. (5) A “Sales 











April 9 


years. 


nings tomorrow. 
April 14 


satisfied folks tonight: 
April 17 


for my wife. 
continues on the 5:16. 








THE DIARY OF SAMUEL APPS 


Dewey Mason showed me something new in AXtna Life Insur- 
ance service today. Jennings, my best customer in general 
lines, has not been able to get any life insurance for seven 
Always wanted old age income for himself. Happened 
to mention it to Mason in his office, 225 West 34th Street. 
“Sell him an A TNA DEFERRED INCOME BOND, if he can’t 
pass an examination,” Mason said. We’ve a date with Jen- 


That A TNA DEFERRED INCOME BOND came through for 
Jennings today. Paid for it this afternoon. 
Jennings, Mason, me. 


Mason gave me half dozen A8tna Auction Bridge Score pads 
She’ll never get ’em as long as my own game 


Three perfectly 




















Catalogue” and a “Manual of Insurance 
Trust Service”; only available to under- 
writers affiliated with us. 

We have not felt it advisable to enter 
into working arrangements with under- 
writers until they were sufficiently aa- 
vanced to be able to increase their sales 
by utilizing the “Trust Company Ap- 
proach.” You have been receiving The 
Conservator and are familiar with the 
newspaper advertising we are doing, and 
should have a fairly clear understanding 
of our sincere desire to assist under- 
writers in their problems. The purpose 
of this letter is to determine whether 
the service of this department will be 
beneficial to you. We are attaching a 
blank which we would thank you to fill 
cut and forward to us in order that 
we may secure your attitude towards the 
questions asked. 

It would seem to us that it would be 
to your advantage to come in to see me 
if our position has not been stated clear- 
ly. However, if we do not hear from 
you within a reasonable length of time, 
we shall assume that you are not inter- 
ested, and we shall discontinue The Con- 
servator. We will not again offer the 
services of this department until you 
inform us of your desire to establish re- 
lations with us. 

EDWARD McMAHON. 
Mr. Lane to Mr. McMahon 

Mr. Lane’s letter to Mr. McMahon 
follows: 

Dear Mr. McMahon: 
ter and I wish to inform you that it will 
be perfectly in order for you to remove 
my name from your mailing list. 

I am particularly disappointed with the 
manner in which your certificates of cre- 
dentials have been handled, since I had 
thought some judgment wauld be used 
in the issuance of these certificates. 

However, I will tell you frankly that 
one case I had in mind seems to be a 
glaring example, and that is the case of 


I have your let- - 








R. K. HUBBARD IN CHARGE 





With Headquarters in New Haven Well- 

Known Insurance Man Managing 

Sun Life in Connecticut 

Recently the Sun Life entered Con- 
nécticut and it appointed Ralph K. Hub- 
bard managers, headquarters in New 
Haven. The New Haven branch is the 
Union and New Haven Trust Building. 

Mr. Hubbard has had a long insurance 
career during which he has built many 
friendships. Before going with the Sun 
Life Mr. Hubbard was vice-president of 
the Western Union Life” At one time he 
was life insurance manager of the A. M. 
3est Co. offices. 


PAYS FOR $10,000,000 
The P. M. Fraser Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, in New York, has 
completed the first quarter of the year 
with a paid production of $10,000,000. 
This represents a gain over a_ similar 
period for last year of 25%. 








my brother, Frank L. Lane, who is an 
assistant manager with the Frank B. 
Runyon agency of the Equitable. . This 
young man was a quarter million dollar 
producer with me and was active in this 
agency as a Soliciting agent from July 1, 
1925, to November 1, 1927, when he was 
promoted to his present position with 
the Runyon agency. Prior to 1925 he 
had been a soliciting agent with Louis 
Lane, my father, who also operates an 
agency for the Equitable. 

I understand that Vincent Coffin inter- 
ested himself in this case sometime ago, 
and probably was just as much amused 
by the decision of your committee to 
decline Frank L. Lane as a qualified 
underwriter as I was. 

Under the circumstances you may dis- 
continue mailing The Conservator. 

MERVIN L. LANE. 






















Now at 100 East 42nd Street 
NewY ork 


I’m up here in the ‘‘forties”’ as general agent 
of the Provident Mutual Life, ready to give 
increased facilities to anyone on surplus busi- 
ness and other valuable service. 


My Brooklyn office is now a branch of my 
New York headquarters. 


JOHN S. TUNMORE 
Telephone: Lexington 8083-4 

















Hancock’s New General 
Agent in Philadelphia 


CAREER OF CHESTER DUFFIELD 
Helped Weekly Premium Men Develop 
Ordinary; Los Angeles General Agent; 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 

An important appointment made by 
the John Hancock this week was that 
of Chester A. Duffield to be general 
agent in Philadelphia, succeeding B. C. 
Fenwick. 

Mr. Duffield stands well with the John 
Hancock field forces. He began in Indi- 





ana with State Agent Flickinger, remain- 
ing there about five years and becoming 
recognized as right hand man to Dr. 





C. A. DUFFIELD 
Flickinger, whose office has always been 
regarded as a fine training school. In 
February, 1921, he was taken over by 
the agency department of the company 
and given the title of field supervisor in 
development of Ordinary business. Mr. 
Duffield’s work was in connection with 
the Ordinary business written by agents 
in the Weekly Premium offices. 

When the John Hancock entered Cali- 
fornia Mr. Duffield was appointed South- 
ern California general agent with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He built a good 
foundation there, and his work was rec- 
ognized by his being made assistant su- 
perintendent. of agencies. 





NEW INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


A new insurance association was 
launched at Syracuse, N. Y., last week 
at a meeting of the managers of the legal 
reserve companies at the Chamber of 
Commerce. The new organization will 
be known as the Syracuse Life Insur- 
ance Managers’ Association. Frank Kel- 
sey was elected president; Lawrence 
Bates, vice-president, and R. F. Wright, 
secretary and treasurer. 








HIGHER AGE LIMITS 


Security Mutual Life announced to its 
agents that the age limit on the Ordi- 
nary Life Plan has been increased to 63. 
The premium «ates for the additional 
ages are as follows: 


Age Annual 
1) EAS Drape ee cea $79.77 
Gee  Aeeneacsvaes 82.14 
OR seers aes 84.61 


STETSON HEAD WAS DIRECTOR 

J. H. Cummings, president of the John 
B. Stetson Co., who died last week, was 
a director of 


several insurance compa- 
nies. These included the Penn Mutual 
Life, the Pennsylvania Fire and_ the 


Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Mutual Life. 





DECLARE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The General Reinsurance has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share. 
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Where Will You Be in 1930 or 1935? 


ILL your ladder reach your ambitions? As a Travelers Multiple-Line salesman, you will 

not find yourself on the top rung of a short ladder. Your opportunities can be enlarged by 

making your clients multiple-line customers. Your Travelers account will grow as you present 
the offerings of the largest multiple-line insurance company in the world. 

Do not start to climb on a short ladder; select the one that will get you as high as you 


aim to go. 


T H E T RAVEULER S 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Dinner of N.Y.U. Alumni 
At The Canadian Club 


LEROY A. MERSHON A GUEST 





Latter Addresses Inheritance Tax Stu- 
dents on Insurance Trusts; Leon G. 
Simon Talks About Inheritance Taxes 





‘he fourth dinner of the Inheritance 
Tax Alumni of New York University, 
was held at the Canadian Club, Hotel 
Belmont, New York City, on Thursday 
evening, April 26, thirty-six members and 
twelve guests attending. The speakers 
were Leroy A. Mershon, vice-president 
of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co. and formerly executive sec- 
retary of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Leon Gilbert Simon, Equit- 
able Society, who is the instructor in 
the inheritance tax course at New York 
University. 

Mr. Mershon was introduced by 
Herbert N. Fell, secretary of the Alumni 
Association and manager of one of the 
New York offices of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. Mr. Mershon made an 
interesting and informative address, 
showing how trust companies have co- 
operated with life underwriters in the 
past and pointing out what he conceives 
to be the proper attitude of both groups 
with regard to the highly important 
work that they will be called upon to 
perform in the future. He praised the 
unselfish spirit of both underwriters and 
trust men. He urged underwriters not 
to invade the domain of the lawyer by 
attempting to write wills and make con- 
tracts; that this had best be left to the 
legal profession. 

Simon on Taxation 

Mr. Simon spoke on inheritance taxes 
end answered questions for an_ hour. 
The latest developments in the state and 
federal laws regarding inheritance taxes 
were pointed out bv him, including Sec- 
tion 55-A in the Consolidated Laws of 
the State of New York whose intent 
is to put the proceeds of life insurance 
policies beyond the reach of creditors in 
the event that an estate is declared to 
be in bankruptcy. Many other impor- 
tant questions were discussed by Mr. 
Simon bearing on the subject of inherit- 
ance taxation. 

It was voted to hold the next dinner 
in November and also to hold a field day 
at the North Hempstead Country Club 
on Vriday, June 8& The following per- 
sons attended the dinner: 

L. G. Simon, Mr. Bebb, B. 
Leo S. Adler, Charles F. Everitt, Ben- 
jamin Alk, Wm. A. McMahan, Sigg 
Reiss, Lucile H. Grad, Albert Emanuel, 
XN. Allmayer, A. Mosher, R. W. McMul- 
len, Lyman E. Malone, Reid Fell, Marie 
Strack, Carter Phelps, Charles A. Cou- 
tan, John J. Menching, Jr., Herbert R. 
Coursens, John A. Silver, Selig J. Katz- 
man, T. B. Reckenrode. Max Schonberg, 
W. 11. Kee, Toseph C. Handshoe, Charles 
\. Munde, Sidney M. Auer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard S. Conklin, Julius B. Kai- 

Herbert N. Fell, 


Rayved, 


New Group Policies 
With the Prudential 


TOTAL INSURANCE OF $1,996,500 





Trend Toward Large Scale Coverage 
Reflected in Policies Taken Out 
y Prominent Concerns 

The trend toward group life insurance 
protection for industrial and business 
employes is reflected in a report issued 
this week by The Prudential, which dis- 
closes that eleven additional organiza- 
tions throughout the United States have 
recently acquired such coverage for 
their workers through the organiza- 
tion alone. 

The eleven group policies provide pro- 
tection for 1,591 men and women for a 
total of $1,996,500, and in each instance, 
because of the large number of per- 
sons involved, no medical examination 
was required nor was there any age re- 
striction. 

The policies are of two types, contrib- 
utory and non-contributory. The former 
provides that the workers themselves 
pay a part of the premiums, the employ- 
ing company assuming the remainder of 
the cost. The latter provides the pro- 
tection without any cost to the employe. 

The companies which have taken out 
such policies, together with the number 
of lives covered and the amount of in- 
surance involved follow: Contributory: 
Beckley-Ralston Co., dealers in auto ac- 
cessories, Chicago, Ill, 181 lives for 
$295,000 ; a" Packing and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Joseph, Mo., 50 lives for 
$77,000 ; Fae Abstract. & Title Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 57 lives for $166.000; 
Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del. 
248 lives for $245,500; Barlum Realty 
Co., Chicago, IIll., 50 lives for $56,000; 
Cadillac Square Improvement Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., 113 lives for $130,000; Tohn R. 
Evans & Co., leather manufacturers, 
Camden, N. J., 545 lives for $681,000. 

Non-contributory: Yonkers and Mt. 
Vernon Laundry Service pray 
Yonkers, N. Y., 60 lives for $81,500; 
Hutchinson Motor Car Co., Hutchinson, 
Kans., 51 lives for $51,000; William S. 
Scull Co., coffee, tea and rice dealers, 
Camden, N. J., 149 lives for $104,500; 
sig Vein Coal Co., Buckskin, Ind., 87 
lives for $109,000. 


DAVIS AND FULTON TO SPEAK 


It has been announced that the speak- 





‘ers at the last dinner of the Life Un- 


derwriters’ Association which will be 
held at the Hotel Astor next Tuesday 
evening, will be Dr. John L. Davis, hu- 
morist, philosopher and thinker and 
James A. Fulton, vice-president of the 
Home Life. In addition to the speak- 
ers the New York premier male quar- 
tette will help to enliven the evening. 





$100,000 POLICY ON BOY 
Elmer G. Letterman, New York brok 
er, informed newspapers this week that 
he had placed $100,000 insurance on the 
ten year old son of a stock broker. 
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If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year from Head Office lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$366,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 
Write for our booklet, 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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N listing the strong points of Lincoln field organization of The Lincoln National 

Life—its continuous management from Life. Here is an qrganization of growing 
the beginning, its state-held reserves, under men, actuated not by considerations of self 
the strict Indiana and pocket merely, but by a deeper and 
crowing assets. worthier conception of their field. 





insurance laws, its 
and many others, none is 
more striking than this: 

When a man is found who can measure 
up to the ideals of this organization he 
is welcomed with open arms as a ticldman, 
and with him are shared LNL prestige, * 
opportunities and rewards, and fellowship 
with men who have grown happily with it 
in its rapid growth to more than 520 
Millions of Insurance in foree—and now 
at its greatest stride. 


The LNL internal organization is a picked 
staff, chosen individual by individual to do 
definite tasks, building thus, unit by unit, 
the strength, which, welded together into a 
smooth and powerful machine, functions 
with such efficiency and with such spirit. 


The efficiency and service spirit of the, 
home office staff is matched by the splendid 


MORE THAN 520 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 

















ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE | 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
pany and service. Think it over: 


Any natural death.................. ..... $5,000 
Any accidental death. . names seks 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths. . We cae ee 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him 
direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE: 














Seven Years Of lowa Leadership 











AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
in Iowa, its home state. The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us tothe Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably never forget the 
Y odd experience of being taken to the doctor 

when they are perfectly well. Perhaps no 
other act of yours could stamp more indelibly on 
their minds the wisdom of preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill nothing was left 
undone to make them as comfortable as possible and 
to help them to get well. But have you done what 
you can do to spare them from future illnesses? 


Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox 
and rickets? Have you*.had ‘adenoids removed? 
Teeth, eyes, throats, legs and feet—every part of the 
body should be examined. Modern medical science 
teaches us that in order to prevent much needless 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yar 


disease and suffering every child should have a complete 
physical examination at least once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for your children. 
Have them weighed, measured and examined for 
known and unknown defects. Give them a fair start 
toward a happy and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, “Out of 
Babyhood into Childhood”, which gives valuable 
advice on preventable diseases with helpful suggestions 
concerning diet, environment and training. Mailed 
free upon request to the Booklet Department, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Write for it. 

Hatey Fiske, President. 


NEW YORK 
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Special Policies 
Are Few in Number 


s0% OF BUSINESS IS REGULAR 





Jerome Clark Tells Pittsburgh Life As- 
sociation Sales Congress Needs 
Have Not Changed 





Despite all the numerous special life 
policies now on the market regular busi- 
ness still forms 80% of the total, Jerome 
Clark, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies Of the Union Central recently told 
the sales congress of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Kkemarking on the ingenuity of the 
life agent, Mr. Clark said that the other 
day he heard a conversation with a man 
who had gone through bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and was telling a man, “The 
court says I don’t have to pay my cred- 
itors, but I believe I have a moral ob- 
ligation, and I am going to pay every 
nickel, because I believe I have a real 
obligation to do so, all but John Smith; 
he put me into it; I am going to pay 
him, but I am going to see that he waits 
a long time,” he said. 

His friend spoke up and said, “Why 
not take out a life insurance policy and 
let him wait until you are dead?” Who- 
ever would have thought of that but a 
life insurance agent? 

New Angles Every Year 

“One of the most pleasant things about 
meetings of this character is that each 
year presents its new point of view, its 
new problems, its new solutions and 
wholly new angles of life insurance that 
last year never even thought of,” said 
Mr. Clark. “These new angles, these 
off-shoots, the side lines of our business 
that we are developing year by year, 
are interesting, fascinating, and produc- 
tive, but at the same time I don’t think 
that we want to forget that the main 
undercurrent of our business, and there- 
fore of our salesmanship must follow the 
underlying principles for which life in- 
surance was originally conceived, namely, 
the simple protection of the family. 

“Il make this point because after read- 
ing some of our insurance publications, 
it is rather hard to know whether we 
are tax experts, corporation promoters, 
trust company employes, insurance ab- 
stractors, or regular life insurance 
agents. I don’t mean to detract a bit 
from the importance of such things as 
tax analysis and corporation work. In 
this and every community there is a real 
need for experts to give advice on these 
subjects, and these men are the special- 
ists of our business. They are special- 
ists because they have undertaken to 
study phases of our business upon which 
one can only become competent after 
perhaps years of research and ex- 
perience. 

“But unfortunately it has happened 
that the publicity given to the special- 
wed phases of our business has encour- 
aged the belief in the minds of many 
life insurance agents that one cannot 


——— 











The Company now issues 
waiver of premium only in ad- 
dition to combinations of waiver with income 


payments. 


Issued with life insurance in amounts up 
to $300,000, it is an accommodation to those 
who have the limit in income payments and 
in instances where no disability is needed as 
in some trust agreement cases. 


We can now meet every need and 
demand for life and disability insurance 
combined at the lowest obtainable rates. 


For rate card and description of disability 


plans, address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








INSURE JOLSON FOR MILLION 
Stebbins, Leterman & Gates Put Over 
Policy For Warner Bros. Pictures, 
For Whom Comedian Is Working 
Insurance for a million on the life of 
Al Jolson is reported by Stebbins, Leter- 
man & Gates, New York agents, as a 
line he has placed with Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., as the beneficiary. Jolson 
made “The Jazz Singer” for Warner 
Brothers, a Vitaphone picture which has 
made a great hit. Jolson is working on 
a new picture, “The Singing Fool,” which 
will also incorporate singing. 








qualify as a real life underwriter unless 
he can talk rather glibly and superficially 
about all of them. It seems to me most 
important that you remember that in 
spite of publicity that only 20% of it is 
sold in such policies as tax insurance, 
giant corporation insurance, and that the 
other 80% follows more the line of busi- 
ness distribution, and the salesmen more 
the method of business men.” 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIMITS 





$300,000 on Whole Lives From Ages 25 
to 50; Women Eligible for Half 
This Average 

The Connecticut Mutual has raised the 
limits of the amount of insurance 
granted on a male life to $300,000, ages 
twenty-five to fifty. This is an increase 
of $100,006 over the previous limit, which 
for several years has remained at $200,- 
000. A graded scale of increased limits 
has also been prepared for ages under 
twenty-five and over fifty. 

As in the past, women are eligible for 
coverage up to one-half the correspond- 
ing limit for men at the same ages. 
Under the new ruling, therefore, women 
ages twenty-five to fifty may secure a 
maximum of $150,000, which represents 
an increase of $50,000, over the largest 
amount previously issued on female lives. 


-Booth Display Sells 


Child’s Insurance 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY’S EXHIBIT 


Stranger Takes, Out Three Policies 
Totaling $15,000 on Lives of Three 
Children at Parents’ Exposition 





One of the interesting features of the 
Parents’ Exposition at Grand Central 
Palace last week in New York City was 
the exhibit of the Equitable Society 
which stressed the educational features 
of life insurance. Interesting literature 
was distributed to the public at the com- 
pany’s booth explaining the merits of the 
educational policy: 
were also employed 


advertising posters 
with good effect. 
Thousands of persons visited the booth 
during the week and most of them 
showed keen interest in what they heard 
and read about the part that education 
plays in the life of every young man and 
woman. 

The Society was the only one of the 
insurance companies having a booth at 
the Exposition and the company showed 
wisdom and far-sightedness in arranging 
such an exhibit? J. B.-Treusch, of the 
advertising division of the company, told 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
wriier that several of these educational 
policies had been sold over the counter 
of the booth and gave one concrete in- 
stance. 


Bought $15,000 at Booth 


A man who later proved to be a for- 
cigner stepped up to the booth and asked 
to see some literature. He had been 
attracted by the bright, colored posters 
showing how the education of the child 
is safeguarded from its earliest years; 
from the kindergarten’ stage right 
through to the point where the boy or 
girl is ready to go to college. He had 
also doubtless noticed with eager inter- 
est the striking photographs which re- 
vealed the human interest side of edu- 
cational insurance; pictures showing the 
interest of the boy’s “daddy” in his ca- 
reer. After reading a few pamphlets 
and talking with one of the salesmen 
who gave him the facts about education- 
al policies, the stranger took out ‘three 
separate policies on the lives of his three 
children, $5,000 apiece, totaling $15,000. 
This man had no relatives in America, 
so that in the event of his death the 
Society will act as guardian of the chil- 
dren and administer the proceeds of the 
policies in accordance with his wishes. 

The booth was in charge of J. B. 
Trevsch of the advertising department of 
the company. Those assisting him were 
Mrs. S. Botein, Miss M. A. Hollister, in 
charge of correspondence at the home 
office; George W. Sands, Arthur D. 
Penny and Miss Annette. 








increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 





RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for ‘which this organization has been noted during the 


Life Insurance 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 


Company 
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Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 
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“Ned” Hemingway Now 
Agent in Pittsburgh 


MEMBER OF 4TH GENERATION 








His Great Grandfather Was an Agent; 
His Grandfather and Father Gen- 
eral Agents Connecticut Mutual 





When Edward D. Hemingway left 
Amherst College recently he did not hes- 
itate a moment as to the business path 
that he would follow. It was life in- 
surance. This was natural in view of 
the fact that his father is Lee D. Hem- 
ingway, general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in Pittsburgh, one of the 
most capable of the country’s general 
agents; his grandfather was.C. D. Hem- 
ingway, who was general agent of the 


same agency; and his great grandfather, 
i. se Hemingway, represented the New 
York Life in New Haven, Conn. Four 
generations in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Ned” Hemingway is out to make a 


record as a personal producer and with 

his heritage and his ambitions it looks 

as if nothing is going to stop him. 
Young Men Predominate 


The Lee D. Hemingway is a rather 
distinctive organization. Young men 
there are in the ascendant. With two 


exceptions the agency staff ranges from 
ages 21 to 35. The average production 
per man is slightly under a quarter of a 
million, The average is unusually good 
as no producer pays over half a million 
while no one in the organization has 
produced less than $150,000. There are 
no part-time men and nearly all of them 
are college men, most of whom came to 
Mr. Hemingway when just out of col- 
lege. 

In view of these facts the agency was 
interested in some comments made by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau after considerable investigation of 
some four hundred agencies recently 
made at the Pittsburgh School for Man- 
agers. That statement was that the man 
right out of college is poor recruiting 
material for an agency. 

Mr. Hemingway said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “I agree with them that 
as a general rule this is the case, but 
perhaps our exception proves the rule. 
However, we are decidedly an exception 
in that the college man is the type we 
are after. The best from this class we 
select and we train and have experienced 
a fine batting average.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hemingway said: 

“In addition to the above men, who 
are now substantial insurance men who 
have bright futures to look forward to, 
we have developed eight men who have 

gone into the insurance field as general 
coe, supervisors and home office offi- 
cials. 

Set High Standard 

“Our success, if we have attained any, 
is entirely due to the fact that we set 
up a standard some years ago; namely, 
that we would accept no one but a man 
with a good education, and that the best 
men that we could secure within that 
class, and that we would allow no man 
to go out and represent this agency un- 
til he had completed a thorough course 
in educational training in our educa- 
tional department. We have never taken 
an agent from another company, and no 
man that we have developed has ever 
had insurance experience of any sort 
before he came to us for training. An- 
other unvarying rule that we have estab- 
lished is that a man cannot stay in this 
agency and occupy space or territory if 
he is not making enough money to sup- 
port himself according to a reasonable 
standard of living. This standard, of 
course, is lower for a single man than it 
is for a married man. 

“A single man may 
agency on a minimum 
$200 a month, and a married man at 
$3,000 a year, but, in either case, we 
consider this a minimum, and we must 
be sure that a man is not wasting his 


stay with our 
income basis of 


time, When we find a single man feels 
that he is sitting pretty on an income 
that enables him to belong to the golf 


club, perhaps live comfortably at home, 
and buy all the clothes his tastes seem 
to demand, and I cannot get him to raise 
his gun and make more money, buy 
bonds, then I try to develop him into the 
Packard or Cadillac stage. It is better 
for a man to make more money and en- 
joy it and perfort na good service to the 
public than it is to sit around on a com- 
fortable income and get in a rut. Our 
slogan is. ‘$5,000 a year or better’ for 


all.” 


THE MOST SACRED DOLLAR 





It Is the Life Insurance Dollar, Says 

President Law of Penn Mutual in 

a Talk at Little Rock 

President Law of the 
was tendered a dinner on 
ning by the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. There was an attendance 
of 500, and among the guests were Vice- 
President Hart, of the Penn Mutual, 
other ofiicers, several trustees, and the 
executive committee. Major J. J. Har- 
rison, vice-president of the Home Life 
of little Rock, was the toastmaster. 


Penn Mutual 
Tuesday eve- 


President Law’s address was on “Tradi- 
tion.” Other Penn Mutual speakers 
were Vice-President Hart and Stewart 


Anderson, 

Referring to the traditions of the in- 
stitution of life insurance Mr. Law 
stated there could be no better proof of 


their soundness than the constant 
progress of life insurance growth and 
usefulness. He referred to the _ tradi- 
tion of economy, the tradition of self- 


government, the tradition of progressive- 
ness, the tradition of frank interchange 
of information and experience among 
competitors, the tradition of precedent 
and continuity, the tradition of - 
play and last and most, priceless of all 
is the tradition of trusteeship. The life 





New Insurance 
Increase 
Insurance in Force 


Increase 


BUSINESS OF 1927 








$137,490,000 
$9,688,000 
$1,023,263,000 
$85,043,000 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


| Boston, Mass. 














TEXAS CO-OPERATIVE ADS 





Many Companies of the State Join in 
Campaign to Tell Story of Life 
Insurance in Daily Papers 
Texas life companies have approved 
year co-operative advertising 
campaign. Daily newspapers in the key 
cities of the State will be used for the 
advertising, coupled with two farm jour- 

nals and a trade paper. 

The companies who will join in the 
campaign are Alamo Life, American 
Life of Dallas, Amicable Life, American 
Provident of Houston, Great National of 
Dallas, Harvester Life of Dallas; Na- 
tional Security of Wichita Falls, San 
Jacinto Life of Beaumont, Seaboard Life 
of Houston, Southern Union of Fort 


a three 








insurance dollar is the most sacred dol- 
lar on earth and its safety is the para- 
mount consideration. The institution of 
life insurance is based on ideals not of 
profit, not of personal gain to the man- 
agement, but on ideals of trusteeship 
with all its implied responsibilities and 
obligations. 











$415,000,775.15. 


~ ber 31, 1927, bonds, 
$36,006,103.34. 


visitation, or other emergency. 


5 th YEAR» 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 

December 31, 1927 
Total Insurance in Force, over .. . 
Total Number of Policies .. 


This insurance is backed by a Sinking Fund prescribed by statute 
amounting to $383,689,508.00. This fund is the Legal Reserve. 

The other reserves carried by the Company on December 31, 1927, 
brought up its Definitely snc Liabilities to the total of 


This includes a reserve of’ $16,654,587.95 for policyholders’ Divi- 
dends to be paid or credited in 1928. 

To cover these liabilities the Company owned and held on Decem- 
mortgages, 
$451,006,878.49, thus showing a Surplus of resources amounting to 


This Surplus is to provide against asset depreciation, epidemic 


The New Insurance paid for in 1927 was $524,797,698.00, the 
greatest year’s record in the Company’s'’ history. 


of 
BUSINESS 


. $2,764,000,000 
6,253,908 


and other property valued at 





trust institutions. 


need. 








197 Clarendon St., 





Complete Life Insurance Service 


All forms of Life, Endowment, and Term policies for personal protection, Joint 
Life Contracts, Total Disability, and Double Indemnity. 

All the new forms of Group, Wholesale, and Salary Deductions. Annuity Contracts 
to accommodate various situations, both single and annual premium. 

Business Insurance in favor of firms, corporations and other enterprises; policies 
to Preserve Estates, cover asset depreciation and pay inheritance taxes; Life Insurance 
Trusts for the retention, care and payment of the proceeds of life policies to the 
beneficiaries through Annuities, or by means of trusts established in banking and 


Our organization is prepared to arrange life insurance protection to meet any 
For further information, address INQUIRY BUREAU, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 

















Worth, Southland Life of Dallas, 
Life of Waco, 
Life of Dallas. 

Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land; Graham Dowdell, president of the 
Alamo; John D. Mayfield, president of 
the Texas Life; Tom Poynor, vice-pres- 
ident of the Southern Union; and A. C. 
3igger, president of the American Life 
of Dallas, have been appointed a Com- 


Te Xas 
and the United Fidelity 


mittee to supervise the campaign, with 
Mr. Bigger as treasurer. Lorry Jacobs, 
director of Public relations for the 


Southland Life, has been appointed as 
Ex-Officio and working member of the 
committee. 

Plans have already been 
broadcast a health talk over twelve 
radio stations in Texas. Announcement 
will be made in these talks of the open- 
ing of the campaign. It is likely that 
the health talks will be continued under 
the ,auspices of the Texas Companies 
every month. It is planned to tell the 
story of Life Insurance in general and 
Texas Life Insurance in particular in the 
advertisements, as well as anti-lapse 
data. Other advertisements planned for 
the purpose of increasing the standards 
of life insurance agents in general. The 
contributions to the campaign are based 
on percentages of premium income with 
a minimum for the smaller companies. 


made to 





NEW DETROIT MANAGER 


The appointment of John G. Morey 
as manager of its Detroit office is an- 
nounced by The Guardian Life. Mr. 
Morey succeeds Howard B. Salot, who 
resigned his managerial duties recently 
in order that he might devote himself 
to personal production and to serving 
his large personal clientele. 

Mr. Morey is a prominent figure in 
insurance circles in Detroit where for 
some time past he has been manager 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The Guardian Life has taken 
attractive new offices in Rooms 1308-9-10 
of the Eaton Tower, Detroit, which was 
opened on Tuesday, May Ist. 





SIGNS BALL PLAYER 
A popular ball player, Andy Cohen of 
the Giants, New York National league 
team, has signed up with the New York 
Life to write insurance when he is no! 
engaged in his baseball duties. 





TAKES NEW OFFICES 
I. K. Schwartz, general agent for the 
International Life in Newark and vicin- 
ity, has taken more spacious quarters at 
40 Clinton street. 





New Star on Horizon 
(Continued from Page 3) 
trained and financed. K. E. Will: 
and Carl Le Buhn had as their 
the development of outlying te: 
There was an open discussion on ! 
get brokerage and surplus bus 
Ward Hackleman and Tom Wils 
plained how to sell large lines 
surance to men already well 1 
Alexander T. MacLean’s topic was 
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Practic al Sure gestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Fidelity Mu- 


Some Head-_ tual Life answers in 
Office a current issue of its 
Pointers company publication 
these questions 


which agents have asked: 


QO. At death, if the company discov- 
ers that a policy was issued at an in- 
correct age, how is it adjusted? 

\. The amount which the company 
would pay in this case would be the 
sum that the premium paid would have 
purchased at the true age when the pol- 
icy was issued. The governing premium 
rate would be the rate which was 
charged by the company at the time the 
policy was issued. 

Q. Under what conditions, if any, can 
an agent lend money to a policyholder 
to pay his premium? 

_A. It is legal for an agent to advance 
a policyholder money to be used to pay 
a premium, provided he in turn receives 
a legal form of note bearing a legal 
amount of interest. 


Q. Under what conditions, if any, 
can a policyholder who has lapsed his 
policy, reinstate it? 


A. A policy may be reinstated upon 
furnishing the company satisfactory evi- 
dence of insurability and upon the pay- 
ment of all back premiums with proper 
interest. 

Q. What is meant by the “grace pe- 
riod”? How long is it? Is the policy 
in foree during the grace period? 

A. The grace period is the additional 
time which the company automatically 
allows for the payment of premiums. 
The grace period allowed by this com- 
panv is thirty-one days. The policy is 
in full force during the grace period, but 
ii death occurs during such period, the 
premium is then payable and will be 
deducted from the face amount of the 
policy upon payment of the claim by the 
company. 

Q. Can the amount of dividends be 
cuaranteed ? 

\. No. Dividends are subject to in- 
terest earnings, mortality ratios and ex- 
pense ratios, and as these are unknown 
iactors, there can be no guarantee of 
dividends, 

Q. What restriction, if 
upon 


any, is made 
the insured’s choice of beneficiary ? 

A. Prior to the issuance of a policy, 
the company always insists that the 
neficlary possess an insurable interest 
in the applicant. 

Q. If a wife is named, beneficiary in 
a mortgage policy, how can it be made 
certiin that the funds will be used for 
this purpose ? 

\. A collateral assignment can be ex- 
a jointly between insured and _ his 


Witt, naming the mortgage holder the 
assicnee under the policy. 
Q. How soon after three full pre- 


mits have been paid, 
made on a policy ? 

\. A loan may be secured immediate- 
ly after payment of the third premium. 

O. When a policy is intended for edu- 
cational purposes, should the child be 
tamed as beneficiary ? 

\. No. In practically all cases, it is 
desirable to have the proceeds payable 
to a parent of the child, if living, other- 
Wise to the child under one of the com- 
Pany’s Optional Modes of Settlement, or 


may a loan be 


to have the proceeds payable to a trust 
company and disbursed through a trust 
agreement with that company. If the 
beneficiary is a minor, payment will be 
made to his legal guardian. 

Q. What is meant by 
beneficiary” ? 

A. In accordance with the provisions 
of our policies, if the beneficiary named 
in the contract dies prior to the insured, 
the policy automatically becomes pay- 
able to the insured’s estate. In many 
cases, therefore, it is desirable to name 
a contingent beneficiary. If this is done 
and the original beneficiary’s death oc- 
curs prior to that of the insured, the 
contingent beneficiary will then receive 
the proceeds of the policy unless the 
beneficiary has been — subsequently 
changed by the insured. 


“contingent 





MUTUAL’S HOME OFFICE CLASS 


Addressed by Second Vice-President 
George K. Seargent, W. Reginald 
Baker and Leo Saum 


George K. Sargent, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual; Reginald Baker of 
Newark, who is a large personal writer, 
and Leo Saum, a successful New York 
agent, addressed the home office life in- 


‘surance class of the company at the re- 


cent closing of its course. 

Mr. Sargent complimented the class 
upon its interest and its work and briefly 
pointed out the opportunities life insur- 
ance presents in the present day, and 
thanked Mr. Maclean for his personal 
work of instruction with the double mo- 
tive of serving the company and the 
class members. He stressed the value 
of a comprehensive knowledge of life 
insurance to the home office employe in 
its relation to service to workers in the 
field and in co-operatiun with the sales 
force. He spoke also of the probable 
future of life insurance and of the op- 
portunity for the individual who might 








Dr. Hall On Big Risks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


selling insurance from the standpoint of 
protection. Every man knows his duties 
to his family and agents should not be 
backward in reminding the public of that 
duty. He should know what he is doing 
and what he should be doing. He must 
take some time for reflection, not only 
about himself but upon his client. If 
he doesn’t have the client in his mind 
his insurance selling will be unsatisfac- 
tory. The more successful the agency 
the more successful the people in it. 
When an agency starts growing along 
the right lines all the hard working and 
conscientious agents grow with it. 

Chester O. Sparver said the most suc- 
cessful agent was the one who in his 
cwn mind could paint the best picture 
of life insurance. An agent can make 
people see life i insurance only in the way 
he himself sees is. If his vision be 
narrow or selfish the life picture he 
paints will be ineffective. 


look to a career in the field, and in so 
doing referred to many cases of home 
office employes who had left the office 
and made outstanding success as field 
workers. 

The sales force and the home office 
are not two separate and independent 
bodies of workers, he said, but are two 
parts of one organization working for 
the same end. Knowledge of insurance 
as a business and of the field problems 
that arise make for greater home office 
efficiency, which in turn aids field work. 
Such knowledge, he added, tended to 
bring sympathetic understanding all 
around, and brought about smooth run- 
ning co-operation and greater success 
all around and a better service to the 
insuring public. 





CUTTING DOWN AGENTS 

The campaign of Commissioner Charles 
D. Livingston to improve agency con- 
ditions throughout Michigan through 
withholding licenses from all persons not 
actually fulfilling agency functions in 
every sense of the word is meeting with 
marked success, according to the com- 
missioner. The effort, which is directed 
mainly against those so-called agents who 
have obtained licenses only that they 
might obtain virtual rebates by insur- 
ing their own property or that of their 
relatives or employers, is receiving the 
fullest co-operation of the companies, 
through their state agents, and it ap- 
pears that the insurance business of 
Michigan is to be made safe for the 
legitimate agents who are performing 
a genuine agent’s service. 








TWO MEN 
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| We have two new 
| territories for two 


good men under 


| real general agents’ 








contracts. 
Address | 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


| 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


| 
' 











HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 











Says JOHN W. DAVIS 


Fortune, sometimes called luck, is 
only the meeting of preparation and 
opportunity. 





105-107 Fifth Avenue 


ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 





: 














in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 
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Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February 1st, 1848, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


The Mutual Life began 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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Northwestern Getting 
Complete Zoning Data 


TO DEVELOP “SALES STRENGTH 





General Agents Will Be Furnished With 
All Facts in Territory of Sales 
Interest 





Sales analysis organization and survey 
of territory by zones and discussion of 
methods to develop these zones to their 
full insurance selling potentialities was 
the theme of the general agents’ conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in Braircliff Manor, N. Y., last week. 
The company has prepared an exhaust- 
ive amount of data relative to vital facts 
for the purpose of arriving at accurate 
territorial analyses and general agents 
will find it possible from such analyses 
to learn where their territories are weak 
and where there are strong results. 

The buying power of territories is to 
be judged by analysis of bank deposits, 
number of automobiles owned, number of 
insurable males, probate facts, real es- 
tate assessment lists, number of homes 
owned and many other details which 
throw light on buying power. Popula- 
tions of the different counties, facts 
about membership in religious denomina- 
tions and various other features will be 
gathered. The information will also act 
as a guide to some extent in the appoint- 
ment of new agents. 

On Way to Quota System 

The company has not adopted a quota 
system, but those who attended the con- 
vention say it is on its way. 

One of the main motivating ideas in 
the data being gathered is that many 
general agents have considerable terri- 
tory in their zones which are sparsely 
covered and while the general agent may 
apparently make a good showing because 
his volume of business is large, he really 
is not so successful if his territorial po- 
tentialities are taken into consideration. 
Not only with the Northwestern but 
with many companies there are a large 
number of counties in this country which 
do not produce more than $50,000 a year 
for the 


company. 
Vice-President M. J. Cleary’s analysis 
of the zone situation was one of the 


most interesting features of the meeting. 
C. H. Parsons, William Ray Chapman, 
Roger Clark and C. H. Poindexter were 
some others who discussed the subject 
of zoning and agency development and 
organization. 


NO PAY OR COMPETITION 
American Bankers Association Passes 
Resolutions About Insurance and 
Trust Company Co-Operation 

As an expression of the sentiment 
which exists among the trust companies 
as to the splendid co-operation of the 
life underwriters the following resolution 
was adopted at the recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the trust com- 
pany division of the American Bankers’ 
convention at Augusta: 

“We appreciate the widespread, able 
co-operation which exists between life 
underwriters and trust officers in creat- 
ing life insurance trusts and express our 
belief that the services of well-equipped 
men on both sides of this great develop- 
ment are necessary in order to properly 
occupy the unlimited field. 

“We urge our members to measure up 
to the highest standard of this co-opera- 
tive effort and to appreciate the remark- 
able assistance which life insurance com- 
panies and life insurance underwriters 
are giving to us. 

“We believe that successful co- opera- 
tion requires that each factor serves in 
its own field, help the other without com- 
pensation or competition and thus pro- 
mote the best service without friction or 
danger of diverting business from those 
who originate it.” 




















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
To Help The New Man Start Right 
and 
HELPFUL SALES AIDS 
To Assist The Experienced Man 
In Developing His Clientele 














Incorporated 1844 
Eighty-Four Years of Service 

















SUGGESTS ANNUAL CONFABS 





Geo. H. Beach Co.’s Letter to Clients; 
‘Move in New York to 39 Cort- 
landt Street 
The Geo. H. Beach Co., New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis and Chicago brokers, 
have removed in this city to 39 Cort- 
landt street. Four of the representatives 
of the office here are Ralph J. Hess, 
Carrington Howard, Irwin D. Herzfelder 

and Harold F. Parish. 
In a letter to clients the Geo. H. Beach 
Co. says: 


“A prominent banker says to us: 





There are two things on which I like 
to keep up-to-date—my will and my life 
insurance—hence these annual confer- 
ences with you. 

“Because of constantly changing con- 
ditions in family, business and _ legisla- 
tion, such procedure is sound for every 
man of affairs.” 





BROADCAST FROM TOWER 
When the German-Irish trans-Atlantic 
flyers, Von Huenefeld, Fitzmaurice and 
Koehl, arrived in New York in a Ford 
newspaper plane, a radio announcer was 
stationed in Metropolitan Life tower to 
report the coming of the plane. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 





Van Alst and Wendt 
Give Pleasant Party 


CELEBRATE NEW PARTNERSH!p 





Agency Growing Rapidly; Now Has 14 
Full Time Agents; Represent 
Berkshire Life 





A pleasant informal dinner, filled ‘o 
the brim with good fellowship, was given 
by Paul R. Wendt and Robert A. \an 
Alst, general agents of the Berkshire 
Life in uptown New York, on Monday 
night at the Yale Club, to about thiriv- 
five agents and friends. The get-togeth- 
er appropriately gave Van Alst and 
Wendt an opportunity to show their a)- 
preciation for the fine send-off given to 
them by their friends in the new part- 
nership. 

This partnership has been effective 
since March 6 and since then the agency 
has been going ahead with such rapidity 
that it bids well to lead the company by 
the end of this year. The full time staff 
of agents has increased from seven to 
fourteen in this time and the paid-for 
volume has gone upwards. 

Company Doubling Its Limits 

The dinner might really be called a 
birthday affair since it developed that 
it was Mr. Wendt’s anniversary. When 
he was called upon to speak he made 
the important announcement that the 
Berkshire had doubled its limits from 
$100,000 to $200,000. He also called at- 
tention to a drive for business to be held 
during May in honor of his partner, 
Mr. Van Alst. The latter, in turn, spoke 
happily of the new agency and pledged 
to do his best to co-operate with the 
agents who are helping it to grow. He 
also had considerable praise for Fred- 
eric H. Rhodes, president of the com- 
pany. 

One of the interested guests at: the 
affair was Lowell M. Clucas of Pitts- 
field, Mass., who is the leading producer 
of the Berkshire Life at this time. Mr. 
Clucas’ paid-for volume last year was 
more than $2,000,000. He came into the 
life insurance field six years ago, having 
formerly been_a bond salesman in Wall 
Street. Mr. Clucas said with emphasis 
that life insurance selling was far more 
interesting to him than selling bonds and 
urged that young men, fresh from col- 
lege, should make it their life work. 

Among other guests were: Roderick 
Peinie, general agent of the company in 
Springfield, Mass.; Frank McCheseney, 
genetal agent at Rochester ; Valentine 
Howell, assistant actuary, The Pruden- 
tial; E. W. Cromwell, manager, Maclison 
Avenue branch, U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Co.; William Murphey, president, Can- 
terbury Realty Co., Long Island; William 
Mackenzie, connected with the Mercan- 
tile branch of the Seaboard National 
Bank; Clark Mellon, Hammer Plan Co., 
and H. E. Bardenhauer, life insurance 
manager, Hoey & Ellison. F 

One of the hits of the evening was 4 
trio of negro singers who rendered ne- 
gro spiritual songs effectively. 





MEDICAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


In a talk this week before the m lical 
section of the American Life Convention, 
James Q. Taylor, chief underwriter 0! 
the Northwestern National Life, made 
the suggestion that an examiners [re- 
search bureau operating similar on con- 
structive problems to the way of Lite 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau york 
would be a valuable innovation. Such a 
bureau could add to the already ~ood 
work of the medical section by recom- 
mendation of a uniform examin«tion 
blank, preparation of instruction letters 
to medical examiners and similar de‘ails. 
Mr. Taylor also suggested closer *cla- 
tions between medical directors and ‘ield 
examiners, 
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Brown University To 
Have N. Y. U. Course 


WILL BE HELD THIS SUMMER 








Retzer and Engelsman to Direct; Simon 
Cuts Short World Trip to Be 
Special Lecturer Here 





The New York University Committee, 
of which Edward J. Sisley has long been 


chairman, announced this week that 


Leon Gilbert Simon would remain next 
year as special lecturer on Business In- 
surance. Mr. Simeon had _ previously 


withlrawn because of a proposed trip 
around the world, but has changed his 


plans for a shorter trip. The committee 





Photo by Bachrach 
DR. ROBERT RETZER 


fecls that Mr. Simon, in view of his 
teaching experience and actual success 
in selling business insurance, will add 
materially to the life insurance faculty. 
Announcement has previously been 
made concerning the appointment of Dr. 
Robert Retzer to succeed Vincent B. 
Coffin. Associated with Dr. Retzer as 
co-director will be Ralph G. Engelsman, 
who begins his fiftieth consecutive year 
as lecturer on selling. Mr. Engelsman’s 
abilit, to get sales ideas across to an au- 
dience is well known in New York. Six 
{ his own agents are members of the 
nt class at New York University. 
_As in past years, the Life Insurance 
lraining Course will be given out of 
‘ York this summer. The session is 
to be at Brown University, Providence. 
The Rhode Island Life Underwriters 
lave cnrolled 75 students. The summer 
faculty will be under Mr, Coffin’s direc- 
tion, and will also include both Mr. En- 
gelsman and Dr. Retzer. 
The current University class, which is 
'. Coffin’s last, consists of sixty-five 
nen and women. While most are from 
el York, there are men from South 
arolina, Kentucky and Oregon. Fran- 
liausner is a representative of an 
imsuronce company of Prague, Czecho- 
akia, here to learn American meth- 
The class contains other names 
wn to the fraternity in New York, 
uch as Lee K. Frankel, Jr., son of Dr. 
Tankel of the Metropolitan Life; J. A. 
Eckcnrode, Jr., whose father has the 
Mutual in Brooklyn; J. L. Knight, 
nephew of Charles B. Knight; W. E. 
ts of the National Bank of Com- 
insurance department; H. O. Wil- 
! Elliott Hall’s new director of pro- 
ction; E. H. Dooling of Johnson & 
sens’ Chicago office. The class presi- 
1S W. E. Knowlton of the McNa- 
organization; the secretary is Ed- 
ischnes of T. R. Fell’s agency. 


L. M. BAKER WITH H. F, GRAY 





Appointed Associate General Agent of 
Connecticut Mutual At Offices 
In Woolworth Building 

Harry F. Gray, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York, has appoint- 
ed Lowell M. Baker associate general 
agent. 

Mr. Baker is well known to the New 
York insurance fraternity as he has been 
in life insurance activities here since 
1903. He was in the home office of the 
New England Mutual. In 1903 he came 
here to go with the E. W. Allen agency, 
now Allen & Schmidt, and was an 
agency supervisor. 





JOHN R. DAVIS DINNER 

John R. Davis, who has been a Trav- 
elers manager in New York for five years 
and who has moved to new offices in the 
Fisk Building, Broadway and Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, celebrated the removal to 
the new offices with an agency dinner 
this week. About fifty were present. 





NEW STATE MANAGER 
Yates Hickey, a large personal pro- 
ducer and having extensive business and 
social acquaintance in Seattle, has been 
made state agent of the John Hancock 
for the state of Washington. His head- 
quarters will be in Seattle. 


1851 


pany. 




















Incorporated 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 


1928 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 
Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 
ble for our great expansion. 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
PERstiene seer dpi 
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| With the— 
—STEADINESS and STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 


Such is the 


nservation. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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men who sell. 


selling ideas. 


job. 


Life 
Accident - 


Group 








Health 


We Help 
Our Men 


HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is 
constantly seeking new ways to 
help its men in the field. We recog- 
nize that the success of our business 
is dependent upon the success of the 


In addition to practical helps 
through our Educational, Sales Re- 
search and Publicity Departments we 
are constantly giving our men new 
policies, new types of insurance, new 
Training is essential; 
sales facts and literature are neces- 
sary, and publicity is a valuable asset 
—hbut the man who, in addition to all 
of these, has a real policy to sell, a 
real idea to present, is the man who 
finds both pleasure and profit in his 





HERE are just a few of 

the new policies we 
have given our men in the 
last six months: 


Child’s Policies— 
20-Year Payment 


20-Year Endowment 


Deferred Endowment— 


Educational Policy 
Home Purchaser’s Policy 


Modified Life— 
Plans Nos. 1 and 2 


Sterling Accident Policy 
Pays $1,000—$100 monthly. 
Sells for $10.00. 


and with these we offer all the reg- 
ular standard forms—more than fifty 
different types. 


Perhaps you would like to know 
something more about one or more 
of these policies—about our plan 
for helping our men? 


We'll be glad to hear from you 
—your request will be treated in 
confidence and you entail no obliga- 
tion in writing. 























Home Office, St. Louis 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 





Name 





Missour!I STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 

Please tell me about your Agency plan and how 
you help your men. 
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Big Border Line Risks 
Costly to Companies 


oO. J. ARNOLD TALKS TO DOCTORS 





President of American Life Convention 
Talks of Brokers Who Boast About 
Ease of Putting These Through 





O. J. Arnold, president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, talked on the 
srowth of research in an address he 
made before the medical section of the 
Convention in St. Louis this week. 

“We are entering a new scientific era 
in insurance as well as in other divisions 
of endeavor,” he declared. He said that 
no section of the American Life Conven- 
tion was held in higher regard by the 
parent organization than the medical di- 
vision. He saw a closer coalition be- 
tween the technical underwriting and 
sales underwriting viewpoint. He de- 
plored the fact that the deathrate in the 
United States was higher than in nine 
other countries in the world. He thought 
life insurance could benefit more by the 
fight which had been made on the in- 
roads of the degenerative diseases. Too 
many prominent men above the age of 
fifty are dying. The problems of heart 
murmurs, albuminuria and glycosuria are 
of gravest import not only to life insur- 
ance but to society. They can’t have too 
much study. 

The brokered or shopped case of con- 
siderable size, often with borderline or 
frankly substandard impairment, threat- 
ens to become a costly factor in life un- 
derwriting, he said. Some brokers are 
even boasting that they can obtain cov- 
erage for any risk no matter how seri- 
ously impaired and can get the cover at 
either standard or small ratings. He 
said in part: 

Obtain Lots of Publicity 

“Recently there have been transconti- 
nental trips in both directions from 
coast to coast by brokers endeavoring to 
place such .risks, with a long string of 
impairments ayd previous rejections, or 
with obvious speculative features. Ap- 
parently if these men see enough com- 
panies and use enough argument and 
pressure they can obtain in varying 
amounts here and there a large aggre- 
gate coverage. Some of the companies 
may not carry any liability themselves, 
but offer it all to their reinsurance con- 
nections, and these in turn offer small 
amounts in the spirit of competitive re- 
insurance service. If this tendency 
should extend, but I am sure it will not 

it might prove a serious loss; and even 
worse than the monetary loss, bring a 
question into the minds of conservative 
business men as to the soundness of our 
selection. These cases, unfortunately, 
obtain a great deal of publicity, especial- 
ly if an early death loss ensues, and if 
a dramatic climax such as suicide, offers 
a news value story.” 





JOHN I. D. BRISTOL’ DINNER 

John I. D. Bristol, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York, 
was host at a dinner attended by many 
Northwestern Mutual representatives, in- 
cluding Vice-President Cleary, on Friday 
night of fast week. He discussed among 
other things his activities in seeking new 
agency material. 





T. A. GRIFFITH AGENCY DRIVE 


Nearly 400 applications for a total of 
approximately a million and three quar- 
ters of insurance were written during a 
ten day campaign in the agency of T. A. 
Griffith, Philadelphia, as a special under- 
writing tribute to President Parkinson, 
Equitable Society of New York. The 
leader in personal production was Fritz 
Mercur of Bethlehem who wrote 51 ap- 
plications for a total of $338,000, an aver- 
age of five cases a day, 








NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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Paid for 
927 Million Dollars 


of NEW BUSINESS DURING 
THE NEW YEAR 


@ This is the largest total secured by 
Nylic Agents in any year in the 


Company's history, exceeding their 
record for 1926 by 


$27,000,000 
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gq The Company’s total insurance in force 
on December 31, 1927, was over 


Six and a Quarter Billions, viz., 


$6,285,800,000 
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In their service to the public, Nylic 
Agents continue to prosper and to forge 
ahead to greater achievements. 



















“Is it any wonder that, meas- ; 
ured by usual standards, hee me 
Nylic agents are indus- yaa! aR 
trious, persistent, satis- 4 ‘ if e 
fied and happy?” Hp ‘ 4 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home Office Building now being 


Pratl erected on the site of the famous 
resident old Madison Square Garden 
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What Hall Said About 
Funds in Emergencies 


EXTRACT FROM NEW YORK TALK 





Where There Is An Emergency Find 
There Will Generally Be An 
Emergency, He Says 





In the talk on trust companies and in- 
come insurance made by J. Elliott | ‘all, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual, be- 
fore the last meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York \fr. 
Hall had some remarks to make on 
emergency funds which have attracted 
considerable attention. 

The Eastern Underwriter prints here- 
with what Mr. Hall said in this connec- 
tion. If the trust companies desire to 
reply to it The Eastern Underwriter col- 
umns are open to them. Said Mr. Hall: 

“Tt has been said that after the clean 
up policy and one providing for the ne- 
cessities of life, such as food, clothing 
and shelter, the balance of an estate 
should be administered through a trust 
company. Remember here that trust 
companies do not want to handle less 
than $25,000 estates as a minimum, and 
prefer nothing under $100,000. 

“Consider then the following as an ex- 
ample of what might be needed as a 
minimum: 

“Clean up policy, $2,500; for necessities, 
$30,000, providing at 6% an $1,800 in- 
come; total, $32,500. 

“Although the average amount of in- 
surance carried by _ policy — holders 
throughout the United States is only 
$1,500. Therefore, after the clean up 
and necessities are taken care of, will 
there me much need for a trust com- 
pany? 

Emergency Funds 


“Speaking of Emergency Funds: To 
illustrate, suppose $1,000 is needed for an 
operation. In the first place, if money 
is available the charges will be more than 
if it is not. Furthermore, a doctor or 
surgeon is better able to wait for his 
money than a widow or children. 

If four notes are given for $250 each 
with interest at 6%, she will pay in the 
first year $250 plus 6% interest on $1,000, 
a total of $310. The next year the prin- 
cipal payment plus the interest on $750 
will amount to $295. In the third year 
the interest will be on only $500, mak- 
ing a payment of $280. The fourth year 
the sum will be $265. In four years the 
interest has amounted to $150, so that 
in all $1,150 has been paid, after which 
the full income is restored. 

“On the other hand, if $1,000 is paid 
outright from the fund it costs the wife 
$60 per year for life, the children $60 
per year for life, and the grandchildren 


“Remember this—that where there is 
an emergency fund there will generally 
be an emergency. 

“Take as a minimum a $10,000 policy 
providing an income of $500 yearly An 
emergency fund of $5,000 is no! too 
much. If one is necessary it should be 
adequate to meet all emergencies. Ii 
this is true, then it stands to reason thal 
the widow and children can get alc ig om 
an income from $5,000 or $250 per year. 
and if she can get along on $250 » carly 
forever, can she not get along o: $25) 
for four years and then have her prin 
cipal restored. 

“There is no justification for trustee 
ing life insurance proceeds throveh @ 
trust company as against the incon ¢ f- 
tions offered by life insurance c mpa 





LOAN INQUIRY MADE PUB IC 

A survey of the loan policies of ist’ 
one life companies, made jointly by tht 
brokers’ division and the mortgage: and 
finance division of the National As-octa 
tion of Real Estate boards, was made 
public this week. Fifty-two life com 
panies ,will make mortgage loars 
homes and forty-two will make th in 0” 
farms. 
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General Agency Hopes 
Of Large Producers 


CAUTION ADVISED BY LINTON 





Provident Mutual V.-P. Points Out 
Handicaps as Well as Advantages 
of Managerial Posts 





Should the ambitious producer of 
$300,000 a year or over become a gen- 
eral agent? 

That is one of the questions discussed 
in the new book of M. A. Linton of the 
Provident Mutual, the book being en- 
titled “Agents Earnings.” 

Mr. Linton assumes that on each 
$1,000 of insurance the soliciting agent 
will receive an average first year’s com- 
mission of $14 followed by nine commis- 
sions of $1.50 each on renewed business. 
If there were no deaths and no lapses 
it would mean an aggregate commis- 
sion payments of $27.50. Owing to 
deaths and lapses that $27.50 will aver- 
age down to $21.91 if the agent is a good 
one. Therefore, on a $10,000 application 
the agent earns the equivalent of a sin- 
ele sum of $200 to $220 depending on 
how the business sticks. Over a ten year 
period a $300,000 producer would have 
an income of $57.741. Under the uni- 
form yearly production, additional re- 
newal commissions would in many in- 
stances continue to be paid even though 
the production of new business ceased 
altogether. Assuming “good” termina- 
tion rates these terminal commissions in 
companies which grant a full terminal 
equity would aggregate $13,839 in the 
nine years beyond the table limits. 

A Comparative Table 

Mr. Linton says that “if your $300,000 
of personal business is worth approxi- 
mately $22 a thousand you must pro- 
duce about $1,650,000 of new business in 
your general agency if you are to real- 
ize the equivalent of the returns on the 
personal business.” 

\ comparative table, one of the many 
used in the book, will throw some light 
on the subject. 


not fully understand the need for capi- 
tal investment and the relatively small 
income to be received from the early 
years of general agency work. But more 
fundamental than the comparative dis- 
tribution of income, is the consideration 
of aptitude for the organizing work 
which successful general agency man- 
agement requires. In the first part of 
this study we enumerated some of the 
qualities that characterize the success- 
ful general agent. If you have forgot- 
ten them, it would be well to read that 
part again. 

“Large personal producers are fre- 
quently individualistic and happiest when 
they are independent. Many a good 








solicitor has been spoiled by being =e TLINOISLIFE INSURANCE | 
a general agent. On the other hand, 


many men with very little experience as 
solicitors have made outstanding suc- 
cesses as organizers. If you are pro- 
ducing over $500,000 a year, especially 
if you are approaching or are over the 
million mark, give the matter long and 
searching thought before you make the 
change. It is quite within the range of 
possibility that you would be much bet- 
ter off if you devoted your energy to 
increasing your production 50 or 100%. 

“One of the best ways for a soliciting 
agent to prove to himself and to his 
company that he has organizing ability 
is to bring new men into the agency. 
Many general agents and companies 
offer inducements for this kind of ser- 
vice thereby affording a double incen- 
tive for the soliciting agent to demon- 
strate his ability to add the right kind 
of men to the organization with which 
he is connected. 
the agency managers of companies are 
approached for general agency appoint- 


ments by soliciting agents who have 
never done anvthing tangible to show 
that they are fitted for the job. And 


they wonder why their applications are 
not accepted with alacrity. Do not fall 
into the error of thinking that you have 
no opportunity as a soliciting agent to 
display the rudiments of organizing abil- 
ity. ‘Acres of Diamonds’ are at the 
threshold of those who have the ability 
to realize it.” 








Soliciting Agent’s 
Return from a 





General Agent’s’ 


Soliciting Agent’s General Agent’s’ 


e r Overriding Return Return from a Overriding Return 
Year Single Y ear’s from a Single Year’s Level Annual Pro- from a Level Annual 
New Business New Business duction of Production of 
of $300.000 of $1,650,000 $300,000 of $1,650.000 
1 $4,200 ¢ 0 $4,200 . 
2 402 1,774 4,602 1,774 
3 378 1,659 4,980 3,433 
; 357 587 5,337 4.020 
5 339 558 5,676 4,578 
6 321 532 5,997 5,110 
/ 309 508 6,306 5,618 
8 294 487 6,600 6,105 
9 285 469 6,885 6,574 
10 243 451 7,158 7,025 
11 0 290 7,158 7,315 
12 0 280 7,158 7,595 
13 0 270 7,158 7,865 
11 0) 260 7,158 8,125 
15 0 250 7,158 8,375 
Total $7,158 $8,375 $93,531 $83,512 
Conmissions still to be paid if contract is ter- 
ninated at end of fifteenth year........... 13,839 18,404 
Nyliti h, agER ra Maher ot ates ei Sas od eorarots Wate $107,370 $101,916 








M-». Linton discusses the importance in 
4a general way of quality business, ex- 
pen allowance and the first year’s 
overriding margin, troubles of beginners 
whe want financing, capital investment, 
Nec ssity of subdividing agency expense 
into new business and renewal classifi- 
Cations, factors in disappearing profits, 
larg. versus small agencies, and then 
Say . 

Larve Personal Producers as Generals 
_ len who have made a success as 
‘are personal producers are frequently 
nchned to leok longingly toward gen- 
fral_ agency work. In many instances 
we believe they make a mistake in so 
doing. In the first place they are en- 
ying a satisfactory income and may 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

ddress: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Over and over again. 





EXPECTS TO WRITE MILLION 





Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, Is Having Good Start 
This Year 
Sara Frances Jones, one of the best 
of the country’s women agents, and with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Chicago, was a New York visitor this 
week. She is out to write $1,000,000 

this year. 
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A NEW POLICY 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP- 
TION ACCORDED NEW 
“GRADUATED PREMIUM” 
PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mer. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—660 
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J. V. Williamson, Formerly With the 
Equitable Society, to Be Agency 
Supervisor 
J. V. Williamson, who is well known 
in the field of agency development work, 
recently joined the staff of the Dewey 
R. Mason Agency, Aetna Life, New York 
City, as agency supervisor. Mr: Wil- 
liamson was at one time associated with 
Adolph Hollander of the Equitable So- 
ciety as assistant manager of his or- 
ganization. He has written substantial 
amounts of life insurance in the past 

as a personal producer. 

Mr. Williamson was born and educated 
in Boston. One of his school mates was 
“Charlie” Gillman of the National Life 
of Vermont, one of the successful life 
insurance agents of the country. He 
entered the insurance business in 1923 
with the Hollander outfit and was en- 
gaged in development work for that or- 
ganization for three years. 

He is a firm believer in the thoroughly 
educated agent and thinks no insurance 
salesman should attempt to sell life in- 
surance even to the members of his own 
family until he understands the funda- 
mentals of the business. He says the 
day of the untrained agent has vanished. 





ACTUARIES TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America wili be held at the 
Hotel Astor May 17-18. 

















SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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Linton On Agency Earnings 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at the same time have a record of net 
cost to policyholders which is eminently 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Income Distribution 

“A feature of the general agency sys- 
tem that is sometimes criticized is the 
way the income is distributed. The gen- 
eral agent may have a struggling time 
while he is building his agency. As he 
becomes advanced in years his income 
may attain substantial figures and con- 
tinue on a high level without further 
agency development. There is some force 
to this criticism. In a sense it is an- 
other way of saying that the general 
agent should have capital to tide him 
over tke early years. Some men, how- 
ever, respond powerfully to the incen- 
tive of building up an income for the 
future. They are willing to place them- 
selves under the necessity of having to 
work hard constructing something of en- 
during worth, especially when successful 
achievement will carry with it an agree- 
abte competence in later years. 

“Again it is sometimes asserted that 
under the general agency system it is 
difficult to retire the general agent who 
is advanced in years and who has ceased 
to give his company the agency develop- 
ment to which it is entitled. Whether 
this criticism has merit, depends to a 
considerable degree upon the terminal 
equity. A proper adjustment of the 
terminal commissions makes it possible 
for a general agent to retire with rela- 
tively small effect upon his income at 
the time of retirement. Frequently he 
will find personal production not only 
agreeable but relatively easy because of 
contacts built up through his years of 
service as a general agent. Many a gen- 
eral agent has retired, occupied an hon- 
ored position in his agency, and enjoyed 
a very satisfactory income by supple- 
menting his terminal commissions by sol- 
iciting agent’s commissions on personal 
business. 

“Another criticism is that the returns 
from very large agencies are too large 
under the general agency system. This 
might be so. The profits from a giant 
agency under the standard scale of com- 
missions can run into big figures. There 
is no impropriety in permitting the pio- 
neer who by ability and hard work has 
built up an agency to large size, to reap 
the fruits of his labor.. However, it 
might be exceedingly improvident for a 
company in filling a vacancy in such an 
agency to establish the new man upon a 
full general agent’s basis. The fran- 
chise to head an agency of this kind has 
become enormously valuable in the years 
since the agency was founded. There 
are many capable men to be had for 
good salaries far below the equivalent of 
the income that would accrue from such 
an agency upon the full general agent’s 
basis. 

The Giant Agency 


“This statement, however, certainly 
suggests the thought that in a giant 
agency some modification’ “might be 


made in the basic factors of compensa- 
tion, at the same time leaving a suff- 
cient margin to attract the man with 
general agency leanings. The general 
agency system has advocates who firmly 
believe that by proper arrangements it 
can be made to enlist powerfully the 
self-interest of the general agent not 
only in keeping expenses at a minimum, 
but in achieving a high standard of con- 
servation of business. These advocates 


would therefore like to have the same 
self-interest working to as great a degree 
in a giant agency where the savings 
would be on a scale commensurate with 
the size of the agency plant. A few 
experiments with forecasts for very large 
agencies using ,modified rates of com- 
mission and ‘expense allowance, might 
be quite illuminating and suggestive. We 
know of no company which has tried 
a plan of this kind. On paper it would 
seem to afford a way of making the gen- 
eral agency system apply everi in the 
largest’ unit. 

“There are some lessons that the gen- 
eral agency system should learn from 
the manager system. One is the re- 
sponse to home office guidance that 
characterizes a plan in which the head 
of the agency is a salaried representa- 
tive of the home office. Within limits 
the varying individuality of the general 
agency plan is an clement of strength. 
If carried too far it is an element of 
weakness. For example, it is more diffi- 
cult for the home office to control the 
training and the type of the agents that 
are licensed under the general agency 
system than it is under the manager sys- 
tem. Some general agents will license 
almost anyone who can produce a little 
business. They claim the right to do 
so because they operate upon a commis- 
sion basis. If the company prevents 
their licensing men’ whom they desire 
to license, they may shift to the com- 
pany’s shoulders the blame for possible 
failure in the agency. If they were on 
salary the home office could dictate the 
policy and lay down definite rules gov- 
erning the qualifications and the train- 
ing of those who will be permitted to 
represent the company. 

“Of course the solution of this prob- 
lem lies in the proper selection of the 
general agent in the first place. He 
should be the type who sees the dollar- 
and-cents value of developing an agency 
of high quality in harmony with the 
ideals of his company. Entirely apart, 
however, from this subjective urge, we 
are inclined to believe that as the value 
of a well-planned general agency fran- 
chise becomes more clearly appreciated, 
a home office can insist upon greater 
discipline and greater response to the 
plans it desires to promulgate in the 
field. 


Each Plan Has Some Strong Features 

“What we have said is not to be in- 
terpreted as a brief against the salaried 
manager plan. Each plan has some fea- 
tures that are relatively strong where 
the other plan is weak. We happen to 
be among those who have worked with 
the general agency system and are in- 
terested in throwing as much light as 
possible upon it to the end that it may 
be strengthened in places where it needs 
strengthening. Some men are tempera- 
mentally and financially suited to the 
general agency system, others to the 
salaried manager plan. Certain it is 
that neither system should be judged 
simply as a system apart from the se- 
lection of the men who will play the 
leading parts in it. There is room for 
both and we believe they will be found 
functioning side by side for many years 
to come. 

“Perhaps our readers will wonder 
under which system we believe a com- 
pany can obtain its new business at the 
lower cost. It is not an easy question 
to answer, but we are inclined to be- 
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W. H. Cox Secretary 
Of Union Central Life 


OTHER PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 





W. F. Pattison Now Ist Assistant Sec.; 
R. S. Rust 2nd Assistant Sec.; 
J. L. Shuff Made Director 





At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Union Central Life held last week 
several official vacancies were filled, the 
changes being made necessary through 
the death of R. Frederick Rust, secre- 
tary and director. It was announced 
that W. Howard Cox, first assistant sec- 
retary, was advanced to the post of sec- 
retary. W. F. Pattison, second assist- 
ant secretary, was made first assistant 














W. HOWARD COX 


secretary, and Richard S. Rust, head of 
the claim division, was elected second 
assistant secretary. John L. Shuff, 
manager of the Cincinnati agency of the 
Union Central, is now one of the board 
of directors. 

More than $82,000,000 has been put 
on the books of the Union Central by 
this agency. Mr. Shuff was president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 








lieve that over a period long enough for 
purposes of comparison the two systems 
will be about alike. The incidence of 
the costs will of course differ. The 
salaried manager plan throws a heavier 
burden upon the early policy years. If 
a general agency contract is properly 
devised there is probably less chance 
that a man who has mediocre ability or 
who ultimately fails will cause his com- 
pany as much loss as if he were on sal- 
ary and the company were putting up 
all of the money required for him to 
run the agency—-there being no capital 
investment on his part. On the other 
hand, if a general agent is markedly 
successful as an organizer and produces 
a large volume of business of high qual- 
ity with a low lapse rate, his company 
will eventually pay him a substantial sum 
for his accomplishment—possibly more 
than under the salaried manager plan. 
To use a phrase which has many times 
done yeoman’s service in similar situa- 
tions ‘there is much to be said on both 
sides.’” 














writers in 1921-1922, and was postmaster 
of Cincinnati for a year, being ap- 
pointed by President Woodrow Wilson. 
He resigned as postmaster in 1916 to 
take charge of the Union Central’s 
home office agency. He enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having written more busi- 
ness personally for the company than 
any other agent connected with it. 

W. Howard Cox, the Union Central’s 
new secretary, has been in the service 
of the company for twenty years. He is 
a native of Cincinnati, was educated in 
its public schools, graduated from Deni- 
son University and the University of 
Cincinnati. He entered the company as 
a clerk, and eight years later resigned to 
become assistant manager of the Union 
Central’s Cincinnati agency. While in 
this post he made an outstanding record 
both as a salesman and an executive. 
He returned to the home office of the 
company in 1922 as assistant secretary, 
and was elected a member of the board 
of directors in January. He is a mem- 
ber of the University Club, the Cincin- 
nati Country Club, the Cincinnati Gun 
club and the Avondale M. E. Church. 

W. F. Pattison, first assistant secre- 
tary, is a graduate of the Cincinnati 
Law School and a member of the Ohio 
Bar. From 1906 to 1922 he was in 
charge of all payments of death, endow- 
ment and other claims. In 1922 he was 
elected second assistant secretary. Rich- 
ard S, Rust, elected assistant secretary, 
has been in the Union Central’s employ 
for fourteen years. He is a graduate of 
Wesleyan college, Middletown, Conn., 
and has worked through various divi- 
sions of the actuarial and insurance dec- 
partments, his last position being chici 
of the claim division. 








L. N. DENNISTON’S NEW POST 

L. N. Denniston, for more than twen- 
ty-five years head of the training school 
of the Travelers, is leaving the home 
office staff of the company to beconic 
district agent of the Travelers Compa- 
nies in West Hartford, in partners!ip 
with his son, Edwin M. Denniston, under 
the firm name of Denniston & Son. 


P. M. DIVIDENDS 
For the third time in four years t!e 
Pacific Mutual Life has increased its 
dividends. 


COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONS 

The Pacific Mutual has cut comm 
sions on commercial forms of health : 
surance to 15%. 
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New Developments In 
Prudential Personnel 


PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 








Agent C. A. Cutri of Erie District Does 
Good Work in Both Ordinary 


and Industrial 





Rapid development of ability is being 
manifested in the instance of two agents 
f Division “E”, both with less than two 
vears’ service, Cosimo A. Cutri, of Erie, 
is leading the district in ordinary net 
issue, and is well represented in indus- 
rial. He was the recipient of a merit 
button during 1927, In addition to his 
producing ability the account condition 
from the first week Mr. Cutri collected 
the debit has been outstanding. Another 
newcomer who has succeeded is Lewis 
S. Schell, Cumberland-Piedmont, W. Va. 
\Vith only sixteen months’ experience he 
closed 1927 as the leading agent in the 
district in both industrial and ordinary. 
Ordinary won a merit button. Schell 
is again leading the district in industrial 
and ranks second in ordinary for the 
current year. 

Domenico De Lucia has been promoted 
to an assistancy in the New Haven, 
Conn., district. He was appointed as an 
agent on July 14, 1919, and operated at 
Hamden, Conn. Agent V. Terenzio, also 
of New Haven, became a member of 
Class “B” of the Prudential Old Guard 
cn April 1, 1928. On March 30, James 
Van Epps, assistant superintendent, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., was enrolled in 
Class “D” of the same order, denoting 
twenty years of Prudential service. 
Albert Anderson, of the Joliet, Ill, dis- 
trict, has entered Class “D” of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard. He began his ser- 
vices with the company as an agent at 
Lockport, Ill., on April 14, 1908. During 
the past year the Long Island City dis- 
trict has made many changes in its 
assistancy staff. The latest member to 
be welcomed is Assistant Superintendent 
John Henry Richters, who was promot- 
ed from an agency in the same district. 
He has been with the company since 


June 7, 1926. 
J. E. Wyman Transferred 


Assistant Superintendent John E. 
Wyman has been transferred to the 
Brooklyn No. 7 district from Pittsburgh 
No. 4. He started his career in Divi- 
sion “B” as an-agent in the Brooklyn 
No. 5 district, in November, 1909. He 
served the division in the capacity of 
agent and assistant superintendent in the 
Brooklyn No. 5, Flushing and Brooklyn 
No. 7 districts, until February, 1926, 
when he was transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh territory. He has returned to 
take charge of an assistancy in the 
Brooklyn No. 7 district. 

\gent Harold D. Thompson of Cos- 
hocton, Ohio, detached of the Zanesville 
district, is making a record which is a 
credit to himself and his district. From 
a production standpoint he ranks well up 
anong the Division “F” leaders in both 
brinches. In the ordinary department 
he was awarded a silver merit button 
for 1927 and from present indications he 
vil do as well or better in 1928. Agent 
Murtin B, Fiske, of the Minneapolis No. 
2 listrict, has been promoted to the 
pc-ition of assistant superintendent of 
th same district. Agent J. K. Davidson, 
of the Rochester No. 2 district, has been 


promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendent. Superintendent W. H. 
Joyce, of the Buffalo No. 1 district, is to 
be congratulated upon his excellent in- 
dustrial record, leading the division in 
this respect. Assistant Superintendent 
H. Civin, of the Rochester No. 2 dis- 
trict, is leading the Division in indus- 
trial for 1928. Agent John A. Van Kirk, 
of Carlisle, Pa., (Harrisburg, Pa. No. 1 
district) recently completed twenty-five 
years of continuous service and received 
the gold locket and certificate indicative 


of Class “B” membership in the Old. 


Guard. 





LAPSE INSPECTION 





Writer in “Colonial News” Says Much 
Business Could Be Saved by 
Intelligent Attention 

Some time ago a writer for the “Colo- 
nial News” pointed out the necessity of 
the assistant’s inspecting carefully every 
policy reported for lapse; he showed 
that much business could be saved to the 
company by giving this condition intelli- 
gent attention. 

Following are some cases which the 
home office inspectors of the Colonial 
Life have picked up within a short space 
of time, showing how important these 
investigations are and how neglect of 
them often results in lapsing good busi- 
ness: 

Form 226 was submitted for the can- 
cellation of $1.30 of business, while $9 
office payment remained on the office 
pay book. 

Why didn’t the office discover this? 

Form 33 bearing $2 of business was in- 
spected and the inspector succeeded in 
collecting $30. 

What excuse is there for the Assist- 
ant’s not collecting this? 

Policyholder complained that no col- 
lector had called. A visit resulted in 
collecting an annual premium of $15.60. 

Another inexcusable neglect! 

A neglected removal of 60 cents—a 
visit collected $6. 

A neglected transfer of $1.10—$8.80 
collected. 

Another assistancy neglect or over- 
sight! 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the necessity of close investigation by 
assistants of all business reported for 
lapse,” says the “Colonial News.” Con- 
tinuing the writer says: 

“Every lapse submitted in error, every 
lapse which could have been prevented 
is a lapse of good business and there is 
no more harmful act than to lapse busi- 
ness which with more scrupulous atten- 
tion could be kept on the books. 

“It hurts the agent. It is harmful to 
the assistant and to the district itself to 
say nothing of the company, but it is 
almost a crime when it jeopardizes the 
interests and safety of the policyholder. 

“The man who permits a policy to 
lapse which by a little attention might 
have been saved, is allowing those who 
are the beneficiaries of this insurance 
to be robbed of its protection.” 


Otis Hann, Business 
Conservator, Is Dead 


DID WORK FOR MANY COMPANIES 





Spent Twenty-Seven Years In Life In- 
surance; Was In Hot Springs, 


Ark., When End Came 





Otis Hann, president of the Otis Hann 
‘o., Chicago, died last Tuesday at Hot 
Springs, Ark., at the age of 56, after a 
short illness. He was widely known in 
the insurance fraternity, having been in 
the business since 1897. 

Mr. Hann was a pioneer on conserva- 
tion of life insurance having engaged in 
this work for over twenty-seven years, 
the last nine years as president of the 
Otis Hann Co. He attained a great deal 
of success in the conserving and reclaim- 
ing of life insurance for a large number 
of life insurance companies throughout 
the United States. 

He served with the 27th Battery, In- 
diana Light Artillery, during General 
Mills’ campaign at Porto Rico during the 
Spanish American War. He is survived 
by his widow, who is completing a trip 
around the world and is somewhere on 
the Pacific Ocean at the present time; 
also by a daughter, Mrs. E. C. Mac- 
Donald of Winnetka, Ill., and a son, 
Jack Roberts Hann. He belonged to 
many clubs. The funeral was in Indian- 
apolis. 





MRS. HEWITT HONORED 

Mrs. J. Enola Hewitt, of the Buffalo 
Agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life, re- 
cently returned to Buffalo after spending 
three months at the New York University, 
where she made an excellent record. She 
was given a royal reception by her as- 
sociates and the week of March 26-31 
was designated as Mrs. Hewitt Week. 
A special day was set aside by the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters to honor Mrs. 
Hewitt: it was known as “Mrs. Hewitt 
Day.” and a fine program was arranged. 
The president of the local association 
as well as members of the Buffalo agency 
were present. 





TAGGART WANTS RULING 
Insurance Commissioner Taggart has 
asked the Attorney General for a ruling 
on the legality of disability companies 
writing group accident insurance on the 
specific indemnity basis. 





HARRIS TALKS IN BOSTON 
The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
3oston Life Underwriters Association 
was held at the City Club on Thursday, 
April 26th. George H. Harris, Super- 
visor, field service bureau of the Sun 
Life of Canada, was speaker. 





OCCIDENTAL BUYS COMPANY 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
has absorbed the Western Mutual Life 
Association of Los Angeles. The West- 
ern Mutual had business in force of 
about $25,000,000. 








THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 
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BOOK ON INSURANCE TRUSTS 





Written By Mayo A. Shattuck, Boston 
Attorney As Simple Non-Technical 
Guide For Underwriters 
The first book on insurance trusts is- 
sued in Boston has come from the hands 
of an attorney of that city, and a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts bar, Mayo 
A. Shattuck. » Although a “Living Insur- 
ance Trust” has the lawyer’s angle, it is 
written likewise as a simple and prac- 
tical guide for the insurance underwriter, 
the trust officer, and the layman. A 
small book of five chapters, it explains 
the fundamentals of livine trusts with 
particular reference to life insurance 
trusts, and is the result of notes culled 
by the author from his practice and ex- 
perience in teaching the law of trusts, 
for some seven years or more. It is 
non-technical in its scope and treatment, 
and will furnish in one evening’s reading 
a picture of what a life insurance trust 

will do. 

It performs the introductory work for 
the agent who gets his client to read the 
book, and although not intended as a 
sales argument, will help the sale of 
a life insurance trust sufficiently to pre- 
sent the case to a trust officer without 
further preliminaries. Forms of trust 
agreements which are meant to serve 
as working models are contained in the 
appendix at the end of the volume. The 
book is published by the Financial Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston, and has al- 
ready met with approval of Boston pa- 
trons, 





GROUP POLICY WITH EQUITABLE 

The Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, has 
just celebrated the anniversary of its 
Equitable Group life insurance program 
with the largest dividend yet enjoyed. 
This group has experienced a substan- 
tial dividend each year since the incep- 
tion of the policy eight years ago, and, 
for the past three years, has annually 
received a premium refund of more than 
50%. The latest dividend brings the net 
cost of this group risk down to 19 cents 
a month per $1,000, and classes it 
among the Society’s lowest cost policies. 

Another group patron, which celebrat- 
ed its fourth anniversary last month, 
shows the even lower net cost of sixteen 
cents a month per $1,000! This is the 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation, 
New York City, nationally known mo- 
tion picture corporation. The Equitable 
has returned to this group in dividends 
more than 60% of the premiums which 
have been paid during the life of the 
policy. 


SANATORIUM FOR ASSUREDS 

The National Aid Life Association of 
Oklahoma City is to establish a sana- 
torium for the cure of policyholders who 
have become afflicted with tuberculosis 
or any other fatal disease. The sana- 
torium is to be built in Tacma, Arizona, 
about 50 miles east of Yuma. The site 
was purthased last week by H. G. 
Houghton, president, who has been in 
that part of the country for a week or 
more. The building is to cost at least 
$150,000 and is to be equipped with all 
modern devices that will make for the 
restoration of health for patients. All 
expense of doctors and nurses is to be 
borne ‘by the company, and all service 
is to be absolutely free to the patients. 
Only policyholders in the company will 
be admitted to the sanatorium. 











THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 56 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 333 million . 
Payments to Policyholders in 1927, Over 4 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 47 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS | 

1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 
Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
OFFICERS 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 
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MUTUAL TACTICS 

Stock companies, after months of 
fighting for a re-distribution of cost as 
between small and large compensation 
risks, won a partial decision over their 
opponents, the mutuals, recently in the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance when Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative on the council from the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, decided in his capacity as 
chairman of the board of appeals that 
the expense element of the rate should 
be reapportioned in the manner proposed 
by stock companies. Specifically, the 
National Council has adopted the follow- 
ing program: 

1. A policy fee of $10 has been estab- 
lished as the minimum amount nec- 
essary to service and write small 
risks and it is proposed that this 
policy fee be charged on all policies 
not subject to experience rating. 

2. To off-set the amount of expense 
money obtained from policy fees, 
the percentage expense loading for- 
merly employed, has been reduced 
2.5 points and this has the effect of 
reducing the rate level by approx- 
imately 4%. 

So far as New York State is concerned 
the redistribution program has been ap- 
proved by Superintendent of Insurance 
Beha not only in regard to expenses but 
also in regard to losses. But in the coun- 
try at large the adoption of this program 
has occasioned bitter controversy and the 
result is still somewhat in doubt. 

The mutuals holding membership in 
the National Council, through Harold P. 
Janisch as counsel, have within the past 
few weeks carried their case to the state 
authorities. Since the mutuals specialize 
on large risks, it is easy to see that their 
fight is actuated by a desire to avoid 
a reduction of 4% in the premium on 
these risks even though justice demands 
that this be done. 

The stock company viewpoint of the 
situation is that the mutuals are waging 
an unfair battle for purely selfish rea- 
sons. Mutuals have always had a par- 
ticularly favorable competitive opportu- 
uity to capture the large risks, and 
rather than to permit the stock compa- 


nies to have an equal competitive oppor- 
holding out steadfastly 
the old inequitable 
compensation rating which 
puts too great a burden on large risks. 
And in so doing they are not only cre- 
ating resistance among large policyhold- 
ers against the non-participating plan 
of the stock companies but also, injuring 
stock preventing them 
from obtaifing adequate premiums from 
small policyholders. 

In the ms 


tunity, they are 


and stubbornly for 


system of 


companies by 


-antime, some stock company 
executives are notifying their agents to 
do all in their power to counteract the 
pressure being brought to bear by’the 
mutual carriers. 
have repeatedly 


Small employers who 
complained that they 
have in the past been unable to get in- 
surance, are now being told that the new 
rating system will make 
them to get coverage. 


it easier for 
They are being 
made to see that the service rendered 
them in connection with a compensation 
policy entails the cost of at least $10 to 
which the insurance carriers is legimate- 
ly entitled. 

Large employers, on the other hand, 
have undoubtedly recognized the in- 
-equity of the old system of a flat per- 
centage loading and it is being impressed 
upon them that this inequity is largely 
removed by the reduction of 4% in their 
rates which will accrue to them upon the 
adoption of the National Council’s pro- 
posal. It is urged by one large stock 
ccmpany that the big employers of labor 
should be told how and why the mutuals 
are apparently undertaking to block the 
reduction in rates to which they would 
be entitled under the plan. 

Says the chief executive of this com- 
pany: “If the supervising authorities 
once realize that you and other stock 
company agents are strongly in favor of 
this proposition and if they learn from 
employers of labor generally that this 
proposition is fair to them, they will un- 
doubtedly be influenced in its favor. If 
this is not done and the mutual carriers 
are permitted to submit arguments which 
remain unanswered by representatives of 
the stock carriers, the ultimate approval 
of this plan may be jeopardized.” 





ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE AND AIR- 
CRAFT INSURANCE SELLING 
NUMBER 


With this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer appears the annual automobile and 
aircraft insurance selling number. 

At the end of last year there were 
23,127,315 motor vehicles in the United 
States. The wholesale value of passen- 
ger cars made in the United States and 
Canada last year is $2,270,000,000; the 
wholesale value of all motor trucks made 
in 1927 in these two countries is $431,- 
650,000. At the end of 1899 there were 
4.192 passenger cars a year made. 
1908 the hundred thousand figure had 
been reached. By the middle of 1916 
there were a million and a half passen- 
ger cars. Some time in 1923 the 3,000,- 
000 production point was reached. 


Not so many passenger cars were 
manufactured last year as in 1926, nor so 
many motor trucks, either. In fact, the 
production of American and Canadian 
cars and trucks showed a decrease last 
year of 21%. The total premiums for all 
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The Human Side of Insurance | 








oto by E. F. Féley 
SAMUEL D. MACPE AK 


Samuel 
succeeded Terence 
deputy in, the New York State Insur- 


D. Macpeak, who recently 


F. Cunneen as third 


ance Department, is only twenty-seven 
years of age. He was graduated from 
All Hallows Collegiate Institute, Mount 
Morris Park, North, in 1919, and from 
Fordham University law school in 1922. 
He served his clerkship in the law of- 
fice of Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, 61 
Broadway, New York City. In June, 1925, 
he was admitted to the bar. He entered 
private practice soon after that and was 
engaged in that work up until the time 
that he was appointed private secretary 
to State Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha on September 1, 1925. 
He is a vice-president and member of 


the All Hallows Collegiate Institute Al-: 


umni Society, and is also a member of 
the Kanawah Democratic Club of the 
20th Assembly District. 


* * 


C. J. Thornton, of London, England, 
has retired from the Royal Insurance 
Co. after a long period of service and 
with the good wishes of the large num- 
ber of insurance men to whom he has 
been well known. 

Mr. Thornton began his business ca- 
reer with the Crown Life Assurance So- 
ciety in 1883. From that office he pro- 
ceeded to the Sun Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and thence to the Scottish Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. Twenty- 
seven years ago he joined the staff of 
the Royal "Insurance Company, and has 
since held in turn the positions in the 
chief London office of agency manager, 
assistant secretary, and sub-manager. 


* * * 


John A. Griffith, vice-president, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit in New York, is the proud 
recipient of a large map showing graph- 
ically the flight made by Van Lear Black, 
formerly chairman of the board of the 
company, last summer from Holland to 
the Dutch East Indies and return. It 
will be appropriately framed and hung 
in Mr. Griffin’s private office. 








kinds of automobile insurance last year 
were $414,352,810 of which stock fire in- 
surance companies had premiums of 
$106,813,000. 

Aircraft insurance is still in its infancy 
but there are indications that new ave- 
nues of rapid growth are about to open. 


J. A. Dean, secretary of the Royal | 
the Orient, and with headquarters in 
Tokio, sailed last Saturday for Liyer- 
pool from New York. He expects 
visit the home office of the comp: 


to 


ly 

and to enjoy a vacation of seve-al 
months in England. 
a 

Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-pri <i- 

dent, Great American Indemnity, lias 


been elected president of the newly- 
ganized Automobile Casualty Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, composed of company 
automobile department heads in New 
York City. This organization will meet 
at regular intervals to discuss curr 
underwriting problems and other mat- 
ters. The vice-president is W. H. 
Crawford, Metropolitan Casualty, and 
secretary, W. S. Cooper, Phoenix In- 
demnity. The only committee lig ed 
so far is the membership committee, con- 
sisting of the officers of the iaaeindention 
and S. K. Crawford, U. S. Casualty and 
T. Y. Beams, Royal Indemnity. The 
next meeting ‘will be held on May &, 


Mrs. Howard P. Dunham, wife of the 
Connecticut commissioner of insurance, 
attended the recent Continental 
gress of the D. A. R. 

DB; <. 


Con- 


in Washington, 


e Se me 

Last week Mr. and Mrs. Darwin P. 
Kingsley of 660 Park avenue and East- 
hampton, L. I, announced the engage- 
ment of their younger daughter, Miss 
Lois Kingsley, to Dr. Ralph Henderson 
Boots of this city. Miss Kingsley was 
graduated from Westover School 
and later attended Mme. Payen’s School 
in Paris. She is a member of the Junior 
League. Miss Kingsley is a granddaugh- 
ter of the late John A. McCall, for many 
years president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, of which her father 
now is president. She is the sister of 
Miss Hope Kingsley, of Jack M. Kingsley 
and of Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., who mar- 
ried the former Miss Heywood Butler, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. But- 
ler of Rumson, N. J. Dr. Boots is as- 
sistant attending physician at St. Luke's 
Hospital. He was graduated from Gen- 
eva College and from the University of 
Pittsburgh with the class of 1915. Dur- 
ing the World War he served overseas 
as a captain in the United States Army. 

* 


Cliff C. Jones, of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Kansas City, who was in New York this 
week, was one of the guests at the (:rid- 
iron Club dinner in Washington last 
Saturday night. This is the dinner of 
the Washington correspondents which is 
attended by prominent men fror all 
parts of the country. With Mr. Jon 
his brother, Morton Jones. 

x” * 

Bertrand A. Page, vice-preside:t of 
the Travelers, celebrated his fc <tieth 
year with the company on May |! He 
started in the audit department 0» 


es 1S 


1901 was made assistant secretary «f the 
accident department; in 1904 secretary 
and in 1912 vice- -president. Age: ts ol 


the company staged a special ac: ident 


drive in honor of the anniversary 
* x 

Paul F. McKown, newly appointe | spe 
cial agent for the St. Paul in V. ginia 
under State Agent Bernard P. ( :rter, 
is the father of a baby boy, born «t his 
home in St. Paul a few days bef ‘¢ he 
left for Virginia to enter upon hi new 
duties in the field May 1. Mr. Mc ow! 
was transferred to the field fro: the 
home office of the company. 

x ® 


H. D. Vandeveer, vice-president | { the 
Fidelity & Deposit in Los A! eles, 
sailed for Europe last week on t! © Ile 
de France for a visit of several m ths. 
This will be Mr. Vandeveer’s sixt): trp 


across. 


May 
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Beha Will Attend Democratic Convention 
| woudn’t be a bit surprised if Su- 


perintendent Beha remained in office un-~ 


til after the Houston convention of the 
Democrats. Anyway, he is going to at- 
tend that convention, 

* * x 


Took Some Time to Get Under Way 
lire insurance men are not keen on 
the talk stuff, and quite an exhibition 
of bashfulness was noticed when the 
mecting of the companies called to dis- 
cuss the New Jersey situation opened in 
Newark last week. The first men called 
upon by the chairman said they didn’t 
think they had anything to say. In 
iact, they were quite sure of it. After 
atime there was some oratory, but it 
was hard work starting it to flow. 
* es 


Towner Writes An Article on Whiskey 

Rutherford H. Towner, of the Towner 
Kating Bureau, who is also a litterateur 
of standing in Europe as well as in this 
country, has an article on whiskey and 
Prohibition in the current issue of “The 
American Mercury.” He is no friend 
of ’rohibition as he demonstrated in his 
book, “The Philosophy of Civilization,” 
which was published both in this coun- 
iry and in France. 

The crux of his article in “The Am- 
crican Mercury” is that Prohibition has 
popularized whiskey. He says: 

“Prohibition is giving whiskey publi- 
city and popularity. Every still that is 
destroyed, every cabaret that is raided, 
every rum-runner sunk or captured, ev- 
(ty bootlegger slain and every miserable 
fellow sent to jail for the crime of pos- 
sessing a pint of whiskey incites thou- 
sands of young Americans to taste the 
precious stuff for which men ren such 
risks. If the fanatical drys who preach 
law enforcement are ever persuaded to 
embark on a zealous campaign of real 
enforcement, with all of its accompany- 
ing terrors, it will undoubtedly end in 
\mcrica’s going wet. 

“lersecutors are the best advertising 
medum in the world. From Nero to 
Dioletian the prchibited Christians of 
the early Church endured ten persecu- 
ton. and flourished and_ increased 
throigh them all. Every Christian 
‘hrovn to the lions, tortured, beaten or 
‘in, animated Roman youth with an 


interse desire to test the gospel that 
‘uspired such devotion. Finally, under 
Nocletian, the tenth and last persecu- 


‘cn was the most terrible of all; and 


lollwing it the Roman Empire turned « 


Christian.” 
* * * 


Some Sidelights On The New President 
of the Great American 
| vas glad to hear of the election of 
Willam H. Koop as president of the 
‘rest American Fire not only because 
a man for whom everyone has da 
“ood word but he is another illustration 
' the fact that the qualities which are 
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supposed to bring about success in 
American business life really do some- 
times work out that way. There is noth- 
ing particularly unique about the fact 
that Mr. Koop rose from office boy to 
president because many fire insurance 
men have followed a similar trail. But 
not all of them have equipment of so 
many basic qualities in one composite. 
He has tact, energy, ability, force and 
judgment, and along with these is the 
spirit of helpfulness and good nature 
which have helped pave the way for his 
success. He is a tall, broad-shouldered 
man who looks just how a president of 
a great corporation should look. 

When Mr. Koop started in the fire in- 
surance business with the company of 
which he is now the head, he determined 
to master, as far as possible, the handi- 
cap he had in being oblig4d to cut short 
his education in order to go to work. 
So he went to school at night for six 
years. Three years of that time he spent 
in a night high school and three years 
at Cooper Unicn where he took the sci- 
entific course. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that his teacher at 
Cooper Union was Charles L. Tyner, 
now president of the Home and affiliated 
companies, and who for seventeen years 
taught at night at Cooper Union. Even 
at this late date Mr. Tyner remembers 
perfectly well Mr. Koop as a student. 

“T had a class of fifty or sixty young 
men,” said Mr. Tyner, “who were study- 
ing mathematics and engineering. Many 
of these young fellows were working on 
bridge work or on contracting jobs, thus 
getting a practical training in the day- 
time and theoretical training at night. I 
recall Mr. Koop as one of the best of 
those students, a chap who had a natu- 
ral aptitude for mathematics. He was 
serious, earnest and hard working and 
everything about him indicated that he 


would be successful in every job which 


he undertook.” 

Mr. Koop was twenty-six years old 
when he succeeded Wallace Reid as 
manager of the New York City depart- 
ment. The best way to describe his 
reputation as a metropolitan manager is 
that there was and is none better in the 
town. His insight into the real New 
York—not the Forty-second street and 
3roadway variety—but the essence of 
the city, its buildings, industries, inter- 
weaving financial structure and underly- 
ing big business, is comprehensive and 
thorough. Mr. Reid, one of the city’s 
leading agents, told the writer that he 
knew no one who is better informed re- 
garding New York City conditions; or 
for whom he held a higher regard. 

“He is as fair and square as he is 
able,” he said. 

For a number of years Mr. Koop’s 
main duties were in connection with the 
local end of the Great American’s oper- 
ations, but additional responsibilities 
were taken on until for some time they 
have covered quite a variety. 

It was only natural that with his keen 


_ best 


love of his business, grasp of fundamen- 
tal problems and penchant for facts and 
figures he should become a student of 
forms and that his services should be 
much in demand as a committee member 
in helping to draft forms of the spe- 
cialties. Thus, Mr. Koop became a rec- 
ognized authority among the companies 
with respect to use and occupancy, 
profits, insurance, rental and leasehold 
and those other specialties which have 
become such an important fabric of the 
business of fire insurance companies. 

In talks with special agents Mr. Koop 
has constantly stressed the importance 
of understanding the specialties. Along 
this line he has frequently said to the 
field men that there is no special skill 
needed to sell the ordinary fire insur- 
ance line, such as building and contents, 
but the special agent worthy of his salt 
is the one who after mastering the tech- 
nique of the business can communicate 
his knowledge to the agents so that they 
can sell the unusual forms of insurance 
as readily as the more simple kinds. 
Nothing so perturbs or unsettles the con- 
fidence of the agents with field repre- 
sentatives as to ask educational help and 
rot get it for these unusual forms. An 
inquiry developed that the special agent 
standing highest with agents among a 
group of up-state special agents in New 
York was the man who was best posted 
and most helpful relative to the special- 
ties. 

People familiar with the operations of 
the Great American say that that com- 
pany is extremely fortunate in the type 
of men who constitute the board of di- 
rectors, not only because of the diversi- 
fied interests represented by the board 
membership but because here is one fire 
insurance company board which is con- 
stantly on the job. 

The Great. American board has a 
finance committee consisting of five 
members who meet twice a week to dis- 
cuss Great American affairs. The chair- 
man is one of New York City’s most emi- 
nent financiers, Samuel McRoberts, 
chairman of the board of the Chatham 
Fhenix National Bank, New York. Earl 
D. Babst, chairman of the board of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York, 
is also a member. He was also chairman 
of the board of the Great American. 
Other members are John A. Garver of 
Shearman & Sterling, lawyers; Otto L. 
Dommerich of L. F. Dommerich & Co., 
commission merchants; and Arthur O. 
Choate of Clark, Dodge & Co., bankers. 
Incidentally, Arthur Reynolds, president 
of the Continental & Commercial “Bank 
of Chicago, is a member of the board of 
directors. 

It will thus be seen that President 
Koop and other officers of the Great 
American are in a position to get the 
advice possible from many real 
leaders in finance, law and business out- 
side of the world of fire insurance while 
in fire insurance—home office and field— 
the company has an organization which 
is one of the best to be found in any 
of the principal companies. 

* * * 


Dramatics Their Hobby 


It is always interesting to hear about 
the hobbies of insurance executives and 
in the case of G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
and Leslie L. Hall, of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, it is dra- 
matics. Mr. Michelbacher is one of the 
prime factors in the Fireside Players of 
White Plains, New York, a local dramat- 
ic organization. In fact, he is chairman 
of its board of governors. This past week 
he and Mr. Hall had been literally satu- 
rated in the theatrical atmoshpere, hav- 
ing played leading parts in a play put 


on by the Fireside Players called 
“Thread O’ Scarlet,” a murder mystery 
drama. 


This drama was one of three to reach 
the finals in the third annual Westches- 
ter County Little Theatre Tournament 
and although “Thread O’ Scarlet” did 
not come out first in the deciding pro- 
duction last Saturday night, [ under- 


. ment in order to obtain 
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stand that it went over big with the 
audience. Mr. Michelbacher took the 


part of an odd-job man while Mr. 
impersonated the village tradesman. 

The Fireside Players have been in ex- 
istence for the past eleven years and 
the movement has been a success from 
the start. During this past season they 
have presented among others “Trial by 
Jury,” “Ice Bound” and “Thread O’ 
Scarlet.” 


Hall 
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Metropolitan Life Clocks Handy For 
Aviators 

The clocks on the Metropolitan Life 
tower have proved handy for aviators. 
Bert Acosta, who once held the airplane 
endurance record with Clarence Cham- 
berlin and who was one of Commander 
Byrd’s trans-oceanic flight crew, tells 
how convenient he and Lloyd Bertaud, 
who was lost with the Old Glory, found 
it. 

One night the pair were working late 
at a hangar on one of the New York 
City flying fields. When they finished 
their work, they wondered what time 
it was. No watch or clock was avail- 
able; no one else at the field was awake. 
Struck by a wild idea, each tumbled into 
a machine, and in a few minutes two 


planes were flying over Manhattan. The 
light of the Metropolitan tower beck- 
oned. The planes flew low and circled. 


the tower. It was 1:29 in the morning. 
It was only with great difficulty that 
they succeeded in getting back to the air 
field and landing, but at any rate the 
Metropolitan Life had given them the 
correct time. \ 
* * o* 


Herman L. Ekern A Visitor Here 
Herman L. Ekern, former insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, and later at- 
torney general of that state, was a New 
York visitor last week. He had been 
attending the hearing in Washington be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the drainage 
canal case. Mr. Ekern is one of the 
principal figures in the La Follette wing 
of the Republican party in Wisconsin. 
When here I asked him whether Glenn 
Frank, the magazine editor who had be- 
come president of the University of Wis- 
consin, had made good in his new post. 
His reply was that he had. 

* * * 


~ 


Farm Mortgage Loan Survey 

My .+edction is that the forthcomirg 
survey of farm loan conditions relative to 
first mortgages, being made by a com- 
mittee including three life insurance men, 
the chairman of the committee being 
Robert Lynn Cox, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, will be an eye 
opener in its square treatment of a sub- 
ject which has so often been discussed 
by partisans. This survey will be made 
without color, nothing but facts, and it 
will undoubtedly show that the farmers 
are being extremely fairly treated in ref- 
erence to foreclosures and being given 
a chance to keep their farms. It will 
disclose in all probability that the hold- 
ers of these first mortgages, among 
whom are many insurance companies, 
are not asking for a pound of flesh and 
on the contrary feel that the prosperity 


of the nation is closely allied with the 
prosperity and contentment of the 
farmers. 

oe * s 


The Very Latest Insurance in Wales 

A novel “insurance company” has re- 
cently been formed by a number of boys 
in the Penarth County School at Cardiff, 
the risks insured covering caning (strap- 
ping) and accidents on sports’ fields. 

“Benefits” are paid according to a rate 
scale, and any boy who gets the cane 
(strap) is paid a stim in proportion to his 
“policy payments.” 

The scheme is proving a great success 
and practically every boy in the school 
is now a policy holder. 

According to the masters no attempts 
have been made to take advantage of the 
scheme by deliberately courting punish- 


“benefit.” 
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Boston Brokers Balk 
At E. U. A. Commissions 


SUGGEST OWN GENERAL AGENCY 





Offices Claiming to Control $5,000,000 in 
Premiums Seeking Companies That 
Will Pay ghar Rate 


Boston, Mass., M: iy 2—Well defined 
plans are under way here looking to the 
organization of a big general agency 
office, to be made up of a number of 
the larger independent brokers, who 
claim that under the proposed rate of 
commission as understood to be enforced 
soon here by the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, they will be unable to carry 
on. The spokesman for the proposed 
irganization states that it is not the de- 
sire of the brokers to take this step but 
it looks as though they would be forced 


to do it. 

The group of brokers who have tenta- 
tively agreed to come into the consoli- 
dation, control $5,000,000 of premiums in 
Boston and the adjacent territory. Prac- 
tically every man in the group controls 
one or two “plums” and it can readily 
be seen that an aggregation of this sort 
if properly organized and managed 





would wield a tremendous influence on 
the insurance situation in this city. 

It is stated by one of the group that 
already there have been assurances from 
at least three substantial fire companies 
that they would immediately transfer 
their Boston offices to the new organi- 
zation as soon as plans were definitely 
agreed upon. It is understood that these 
companies are now apparently well sta- 
tioned in Boston but with so large a vol- 


ume of premiums to choose from, they 
have signified their willingness to make 
the change. 


As a matter of fact a $5,000,000 general 
agency would be an outfit that a great 
many companies would be willing to en- 
ter, and the spokesman for the brokers 
says that the “Street” would be sur- 
prised to know just what companies 
stand willing to go into the new enter- 
prise. 





E. U. A. MEETS IN NEW YORK 
Commission Scales For More Excepted 
Cities Approved; Progress Made on 
New Inspection Bureau 
The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
at its general meeting last Wednesday, 
adopted the commission scales for the 
excepted city districts of Boston, Pitts- 
burgh (Allegheny County), Philadelphia 
and Phil: adelphia suburban territory. 
These commissions will be 20, 25 and 30% 
with 744% contingent, and will become 

effective July 1. 

Progress was reported by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Eastern Inspection 
Bureau, which is one of the most con- 
structive features embraced in the origi- 
nal program of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. The committee re- 
ported that it was hoped to have the 
bureau in operation as of June 1, 1928. 

The Occidental was elected to mem- 


bership. A plan was adopted looking 
toward a more united and effective han- 
dling of overdue agency balances. 


sy a rising vote the association adop- 
ted memorial resolutions on the death 
of Robert M. Bennett, vice-president of 
the New York Underwriters Co., pre- 
sented by a committee consisting of 
Montgomery Clark, chairman; C. A. 
Ludlum and Ralph B. Ives. 





PITCHER GOING ABROAD 
R. Pitcher, deputy manager of the 
Royal, will sail for Scotland next week. 


Companies Call N. J. 
Law Unconstitutional 


MEETING IS HELD IN NEWARK 





Uniform Commission Law | Proposals 
Discussed But No Definite, Scale 
Is Yet Agreed Upon 





Upwards of one hundred officials of 
various fire insurance companies oper- 
ating in New Jersey attended a four 
and one-half hour conference called by 
C. Weston Bailey, president of the Am- 
erican of Newark, in the assembly hall 
of the American Building last Thursday. 

The object of the gathering was the 
expression, in an entirely informal way, 
of views of these officials on the re- 
cently enacted law requiring uniformity 
in commissions allowed fire insurance 
agents on fire insurance written in New 
Jersey. 

It was not the purpose to effect an 
organization or reach a conclusion that 
would necessarily be binding upon any 
of the companies represented at the 
meeting, and no organization was ef- 
fected nor any action taken to bind or 
commit to a definite scale of agency com- 
missions any of those present. 

Purpose of Conference 

A statement which was issued by Fred- 
erick Hoadley, who acted as spokesman 
for the conference, reads in part as fol- 
lows: “The purpose of the conference 
was rather to discuss the best ways and 
means of compliance with the new law 
pending determination of its constitu- 
tionality. It was apparent that almost 
if not quite unanimously the company 
executives consider the New Jersey com- 
mission law to be an _ unconstitutional 
attempt at interference with the right 
of contract but until its validity is tested 
in the courts, the companies and agents 
must adjust their commission arrange- 
ments so as to be within the require- 
ments of this law. How to do this with 
the least disturbance to long established 
and settled conditions in the business af- 
fecting both the public and the agents 
as well as the companies themselves, 
was the subject of discussion at today’s 
meeting. 

“In view of the private nature of the 
gathering as an_ invitation affair, no 
statement of the opinions expressed or 
of the general consensus of those opin- 
ions could, with propriety, be given out 
at this time. It was felt, however, that 
these views will shortly be crystalized 
into such a definite position on ‘the part 
of the various interests represented that 
some further announcement will be forth- 
coming.” 


Committee to Study Commission 


After the close of the conference which 
was held behind closed doors, several 
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officials stated that many phases of the 
graded scale of commission were dis- 
cussed but nothing definite decided upon. 
A committee was appointed by Mr. Bai- 
ley, who presided at the conference, to 
discuss all suggestions made on the com- 
mission question and decide on the best 
scale. 

It was intimated that the proposition 
made by the Newark Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters several weeks ago would be 
given consideration as some of the of- 
ficials who attended the conference ap- 
proved of their proposition—20 and 30%. 
It was also stated that some of the in- 
surance officials were in favor of a 25% 
flat commission throughout the state, but 
it is doubtful if the latter will receive 
much consideration from the committee. 

Just when the committee will render 
a decision could not be learned but in 
all probability it will not be made for 
at least two or three weeks, or possibly 
Ionger. It was also freely admitted that 
it looked as if it were going to be a long 
drawn out battle in the courts and it is 
impossible that a decision may not be 
reached for at least a year. 
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WILLIAM HARE RETIRES 





Associate U. S. Manager of Royal Ex- 
change and State of Liverpool Has 
Had Long Career 
William Hare, associate manager of 
the Royal Exchange and the State As- 
surance of Liverpool, has retired from 
these positions and from the business ci 
fire insurance. He has had a distin- 
guished career over a period of many 
years and for a long while has been act- 
ing as an executive officer of the Royal 
Exchange, State or the Norwich Union. 
After his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity Mr. Hare joined the Norwich 
Union Fire of which his father, J. Mont- 
gomery Hare, was United States man- 
ager. After he had worked up through 
the different underwriting departments 
William Hare became joint manager 
with his father. They both resigned in 
1921 and later William Hare was ap- 
pointed United States manager o! the 
State of Liverpool. In 1927 whe: the 
Royal Exchange, which had acwuired 
control of the State, decided to c nsoli- 
date the United States management Mr. 





Hare became associate manager o: both 
companies. He was born in Orange, N.]., 
in 1873 and is a member of seve al ©! 
the leading clubs in New York aod vr 
cinity. 
HURT IN AUTO ACCIDEN® 

John Porter Jefferson, head othe 
large Louisville agency of Jeff rsot, 
Noyes & Embry of Louisville, wa: set 


ously hurt in an automobile accident re- 
cently. Although badly cut abou th 
legs and knees and badly burned «bout 
the face and hands, it is believed !« wl! 
recover. 





BACK FROM WORLD TOU 


Frank Lock, former United ~tate® 
manager of the Atlas,, and who r ‘tire¢ 
in 1922, has returned from a trip a oun 


the world. 
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Beha Welcomes Test 
Case on Firemen’s 


TO DEFINE POWERS OF DEP’T 





New York Superintendent Says He Will 
Go to Legislature for New Law 
If Present One is Defeated 





Following the temporary injunction ob- 
tained in the Federal Court last week by 
the Firemen’s of Newark preventing In- 
surance Superintendent James A. Beha 
of New York from refusing the com- 
pany a renewal of its license on May 1, 
Mr. Beha issued a statement declaring 
he was willing that this contest go into 
court in order to decide the powers of 
the New York Insurance Department. 
In the event of an unfavorable decision 
for him, Mr. Beha said he would seek 
relief from the next legislature as he 
believes New York fire insurance policy- 
holders should be protected from such 
hazards as he claims exist with respect 
to the financial structure of the Fire- 
men’s. 

The injunction proceedings were heard 
in the Federal District Court in New 
York yesterday after this issue had gone 
to press. The New York State attorney 
general’s department appeared on behalf 
of the insurance department, 

: his statement Superintendent Beha 
said: 

“Late Wednesday afternoon I was 
served with the temporary restraining 
order, bill of complaint and affidavit of 
Mr. Bassett in the suit of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. of Newark against me as 
Superintendent of Insurance. Governor 
Smith was also served and he has for- 
warded the papers to me for attention. 
All of these papers will be turned over 
to Attorney General Ottinger, who will 
handle the matter for the department. 
| rather welcome this suit, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Bassett, president of 
the Firemen’s, has refused to co-operaté 
with the department in its attempt to 
protect the people of the State of New 
York who have heretofore purchased 
insurance from this company. 


Seeks to Protect Interest of the Public 


“The department has no desire or in- 
clination to act in violation of the law 
and if the present insurance laws of 
this State do not give the Insurance De- 
partment sufficient power to protect the 
people of this State against improper fi- 
nancing by non-New York State com- 
panies doing business here, I feel quite 
sure that future legislatures will remedy 
the defect. In my attitude against the 
policy of pyramiding pursued by the 
l‘iremen’s Insurance Co. of Newark, I 
have had but one purpose in view, that 
is, the best interests of the people of 
the State of New York. i 
_ “I think no one will question that the 
insurance laws of this State are quite 
sufficient to prevent the original admis- 
sion of any non-New York State com- 
pany into this State when said company 
Coes not meet the same standards of 
safety prescribed for the New York 
State insurance companies by our Legis- 
lature. It does not seem reasonable that 
ény foreign company having once been 
admitted to transact business in this 
“tate and having met these standards 
cf safety upon admission, that such com- 
pany may thereafter carry on a campaign 
Ci pyramiding, expansion, and inflation 
1 entire disregard of the laws of this 
State designed to protect policyholders 
aid that the people of the State of New 
\ ork are powerless to protect themselves 
asainst such a policy and that the de- 
Partment must forever afterward permit 
sich a company to do business in this 
~ ate. 

“As already stated, this action by the 
liremen’s will determine what powers 
the present insurance laws give the Su- 
Perintendent of Insurance of this State 
and if the same are insufficient to pro- 
tect our people, future legislatures will 
Se that this defect is remedied.” 


Godshall Asks Agents 
To Request 25% Rate 


CITES COMMISSIONS ELSEWHERE 





Head of New Jersey Agents’ Ass’n 
Claims Members Are Entitled to 
Higher Rate Than Heretofore 





President Harry L. Godshall of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
the local agents’ organization, has sent 
a bulletin to each member asking him to 
insist upon either a 25% flat commission 
or a 20 and 30% graded scale. He says 
that high commissions afte being paid 
elsewhere and therefore the New Jersey 
agents should not submit to a_ scale 
which they view as unprofitable to them- 
selves. In his letter he says: 

“Certain companies, which resent bit- 
terly the passage of the anti-discrimina- 
tion commission law by the New Jersey 
Legislature, are trying to put over on 
the agents of the State a graded com- 
mission of 15-25%, yet these same com- 
panies cheerfully pay as high as 35 and 
40% under graded scale in some parts 
of Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky, and as 
high as 30 and 35% flat in several cities 
of the West, and 20-25-30% with 744% 
contingent in many other localities. 

“New Jersey is a profitable State and 
has been for many years, so the compa- 
nies can well afford to pay their agents 
25% flat or 20-30% on a graded basis 
if they want to (neither an excessive or 
unreasonable compensation), yet these 
certain companies think 15-25% commis- 
sion is enough for their New Jersey 
agents. Why discriminate against New 
Jersey? 

“Write your companies today present- 
ing these facts and ask them whether 
they are going to support these certain 
companies which apparently do not care 
for their New Jersey agents or their 
New Jersey business, or whether they 
will support those companies which 
favor giving their agents a square deal. 
Act immediately.” 





PRESS RAPS NEW JERSEY LAW 





Newark Ledger Calls Uniform Commis- 
sion Law Unconstitutional and 
Inimical to Public Welfare 


That the insuring public of New Jer- 
sey is not entirely unmindful of the 
passage of the uniform commission law 
and of its possible costly effects upon 
the public is evidenced by an editorial 
appearing last Saturday in the Newark 
“Ledger”, demanding that the courts kill 
this new law. The newspaper claims the 
law is unconstitutional and wholly inim- 
ical to the interests of the public. It 
says in part: 

“From the time it was introduced, the 
bill, subsequently transformed into a 
statute, requiring insurance companies 
to standardize commissions paid to 
agents in this -State has been regarded 
as unconstitutional. That the courts will 
so declare it is the opinion of eminent 
lawyers and the sooner it is rendered 
inoperative the better for the companies, 
the agents and the public. 

“The legislation is of socialistic char- 
acter and has no place in American 
practice. It is an invasion of private 
business. If it were to be anticipated 
that the courts, by any quirk of tech- 
nicalism, should hold it valid, the next 
Legislature, or the present one, if called 
into special session, should repeal it. 

“The measure is of the sort which 
originates in small-town minds, minds 
of the character which looks to the gov- 
ernment, State or national, for relief 
from every toothache or chillblain which 
may afflict them. The introducer of the 
two bills on the subject probably knew, 
or at least suspected, the scheme was 
unconstitutional, but gave way to the 
local pressure because he comes up for 
re-election in November and finally got 
it through the Legislature by the well- 
known process of log-rolling or barter- 
ing votes for measures.” 
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THE /ETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Great Companies 
Providing Strong and Dependable 
Insurance in FIRE andALLIED 

LINES andin CASUALTYand SURETY 
PROTECTION 
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THE WORLD FIRE& MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Kennedy Criticizes 
Company Promotions 


SEES TOO MUCH NEW CAPITAL 
Says Formation of Additional Compa- 
nies Is Better Explained Than Justi- 
fied; Prices Called High 
Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
takes a critical attitude toward the large 
volume of new capital going into the fire 
insurance business. In a statement issued 
this week to the “Wall Street Journal” 
in New York he says fire company 
stocks are selling at prices beyond the 
worth of many of them and that while 





SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


these high prices bring new companies 
into the business it is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult for the latter to com- 
pete successfully with the old established 
insurers. 

President Kennedy points out the 
steps being taken now by the Pennsylva- 
nia Insurance Department to decline to 
admit more fire companies in that state 
on the ground that present facilities are 
ample. He says that the very unusual 
amount of capital flowing into the fire 
business now is more easily explained 
than justified. 

“Over a period of many years,” de- 
clares Mr. Kennedy, “stockholders of the 
best managed fire insurance companies 
have fared well, although no better than 
stockholders of the best managed rail- 
roads or banks or motor car companies 
or oil refining or steel manufacturing 
concerns. 

“When, however, a new firefiSurance 
company is organized, its sponsors pre- 
sent a list showing the results of the 
most successful existing millionaire com- 
panies—and no others. It might conse- 
quently be inferred that in no business 
are large profits more certainly or easily 
obtainable than in the business of a fire 
insurance company. 

Heavy Volume Disastrous 

“Exactly the contrary is true. It re- 
quires many years of patient and highly 
intelligent effort to build up such an in- 
stitution. No new company — should 
properly pay dividends as a rule until 
it has been in operation for five years. 
To take on rapidly a large volume of 
such business as can be rapidly obtained 
—and the best business can not—is cer- 
tain to turn out badly, as has been dem- 
onstrated time after time. 

“Companies formed as runningmates 
or subsidiaries of other successful com- 
panies have naturally a better than aver- 
age chance of success, but of all the in- 
dependent fire insurance companies or- 
ganized in the United States in the past 
25 years only two—one in New York and 
one in Texas—have turned out to be ex- 
ceptionally good investments for their 


stockholders. With most of the rest, the 
stockholders who got cut without loss 
could count themselves fortunate. 

“Most of the new independent com- 
panies recently started or in process of 
formation have been entrusted to the 
management of men _ of respectable 
standing in the insurance business. But 
to establish successfully a new company 
is an extremely difficult task that re- 
quires not mere underwriting compe- 
tence but conspicuous ability. No new 
company has been able to obtain the 
services of a single man of that calibre. 
Insurance executives of marked ability 
clearly recognize the almost insuperable 
difficulties confronting a new concern 
and decline to be tempted away from 
their present jobs. 

“Nor can a new company get an ap- 
preciable amount of really desirable sea- 
soned business away from companies on 
whose books it has been for many years 
except by paying for it such a high price 
as to make the chance of ultimate profit 
negligible after the business is obtained, 
or by cutting rates, which is certain to 
be fatal, 

“The supply of fire insurance compa- 
nies already exceeds the demand. In 
Pennsylvania the authorities are declin- 
ing now to admit any more companies of 
other states to transact business there on 


the ground that there are already more 
than enough companies operating in 
l’cnnsylvania. 

“It is hardly too much to say that only 
an incorrigible optimist or an investor 
who had failed to observe the expe- 
rience of the past would today buy stock 
in a new fire insurance company. Stocks 
of the best fire insurance companies to- 
day are selling at extremely high prices 
and more than most of their executives 
believe they are truly worth, due in part 
to investment trusts paying in a very 
thin market whatever was necessary to 
pay in order to acquire them.” 





UP-STATE AGENTS MEET 

The Association of Insurance Agents 
of Ontario, Seneca and Yates Counties, 
New York, comprising over fifty agents, 
last week enjoyed a banquet at the Hotel 
Seneca at Geneva, N, Y., in connection 
with the first meeting since organization 
of the local unit on March 16. The meet- 
ing was presided over by John S. Gay 
of Seneca Falls, president. Other offi- 


cers are: vice-president, William Fink, 
Geneva; secretary, David Miller, Penn 
Yan; treasurer, Charles Coe, Canandai- 
gua; directors, Burt E. Smalley, Water- 
loo; Charles Mallory, Penn Yan; W. F. 
Keating, 

Middlesex. 


Victor and Elmer Wagner, 













MAY— 


and Spring Fever 


Right about now the average man feels the 








urge to “get up and get.” He hears the call of 
the wild—he has Spring Fever. 
% * * 


It may be a trip to Europe; to the north 
woods or the sunny south. Maybe it’s just a 
week or two in the country or seashore for the 


summer vacation. 
* * 


* * 


But wherever it is, Tourist Baggage Insur- 
ance is a welcome companion. It will go right 
along affording protection that is best appre- 


ciated when needed. 
* * 


* * 


That means you have the best opportunity 
of the year for selling Tourist Baggage Insur- 
ance right now. Beside the sale of the policy, 
there’s the other advantage of getting clients 
in this insurance cover who may develop into 
clients for larger lines later on. 


* * 


* * 


Need some advertising folders on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance to help pave the way for 
the sale? If you are a Carolina representative, 
just write for a supply of attractive booklets 


on this insurance cover. 


Now is the time— 


your prospects are getting Spring Fever. 
* ok ok * 


If there is no representative of this Company 
in your locality remember that dependable 
agents are invited to apply for representation. 





WILMINGTON 
NORTH CAROLINA 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 





HOME’S BUREAU OF NEW IDEAS 

Company E ages Submission of 

Suggested Improvements From Agents, 
Fieldmen and Employes 


The Home has organized a new body 
to encourage the development of ideas 
about fire insurance on the part of em- 
ployes of the company, field men and 
local agents. It is known as the Bu- 
reau of New Ideas and meets periodi- 
cally to consider the suggestions made 
since the preceding meeting. Those 
ideas that are passed as possessing merit 
are forwarded to the officers of the com- 
pany for endorsement. The Home hopes 
through this Bureau to obtain valuable 
assistance from those in the field who 
are in daily contact with many problems 
that the home office has to study. 











T. J. OVERTURF DEAD 

Thomas J. Overturf, prominent Buf- 
falo insurance broker for the past 40 
years, and member of the firm of Gur- 
ney, Overturf and Becker of that city, 
died in his home after an illness which 
had forced him to retire from active 
business more than five years ago. He 
was in his 73d year at the time of his 
death, 

After brief association with the agenc) 
of Hume & Sanford at Buffalo in young 
manhood Mr. Overturf joined Charles I. 
Gurney in a partnership which later was 
expanded by the admission of Joseph 
Becker as a member. Mr. Overturf was 
a member of several Buffalo clubs and 
had been a leader in civic affairs fo: 
many years. He is survived by his 
widow and a brother. 





BEGG GOES TO HOME OFFICE 


John W. Begg, assistant secretary of 
the Importers & Exporters and the Mo- 
hawk Fire, who has been in charge of 
the metropolitan office of the first named 
company, went to the home office in 
New York this week to aid in the gen- 
eral development of the underwriting of 
the two companies. Before joining the 
Importers & Exporters Mr. Begg was 
for twenty-five years with the agency of 
W. L. Perrin & Son, ten years in charge 
of the Brooklyn office and for the other 
fifteen years in charge of underwriting 
here in Manhattan. Harry G. Richard, 
Mr. Begg’s assistant, is now in charge 
of the metropolitan department for the 
Importers & Exporters. He has been in 
the underwriting game in New York for 
many years, 





PHILA ASS’N DEFINES AGENT 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association, following the adoption by 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association of 
a commission scale for that city, has 
adopted a distinct definition of a policy 
writing agent who is entitled to com- 
pensation in excess of brokerage ratcs. 
This definition has been incorporated in 
the by-laws. <A _ policy writing agent 
must be one whose principal business is 
insurance, who writes and issues poi- 
cies, Each such agent may appoint su)- 
agents and solicitors who are to receive 
the brokerage commission of 10, 15 and 
25%. Under certain exceptions a pa‘t- 
time agent may be licensed as a jill 
commission writer. 





BROKERS’ ASS’N ELECTS 


W. Douglas Owens, of Owens & 
Phillips, Inc., has been re-elected pr¢<i- 
cent of the Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers’ Association. Other offic rs 
elected this week were William Schiff, of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., as vice-preside: t; 
Carlton O. Pate of Pate & Robb as 
treasurer, and B. M. Harris, who |.as 
been secretary since 1916, was re-elect 4. 





TO ORGANIZE ANCHOR FIRE 


Interests identified with the Pr «i- 
dence-Washington of Providence, R. |. 
have secured a charter there for (‘ie 
Anchor Fire, which is to be organi cd 
as a fire running mate. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ale 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27,594,166.15 EASTERN DEPARTMENT $25,684,495.78 


10 Park Place 


Newark, New J 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ewark, New Jersey PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
a CANADIAN DEPARTMENT , 
Chicago, Illinois 


461-467 Bay Street 


60 Sansome Street 
H. A. CLARK, M San Francisco, California 
ie oe Toronto, Canada 
Assistant Managers 


a. % i eee MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Florida Agents Hold 
Annual Convention 


O. E. FREEMAN NEW PRESIDENT 





Commissioner Luning, W. H. Bennett, 
Manager Dunbar of S. E. U. A. and 
Others Address Agents 


BY HERVEY W. LAIRD 

Gainesville, Fla., April 21—A spirit of 
co-operation and good fellowship pre- 
vailed at the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Florida Local Under- 
writers Association held here Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of this week. 
Agents, general agents and company 
men reached out cordial hands for a full 
and complete understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

William F. Dunbar, manager of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association, 
said that he hoped no one would think 
his organization a wall built up between 
the companies and the agents and re- 
viewed the services installed often at the 
suggestion of the agents and always with 
their co-operation and understanding. 

Loren Green, of Jacksonville, invited 
to speak for the fieldmen’s association, 
said he and his associates came to ask 
that the agents use them to the fullest 
in their work, and to urge that no rules 
be established in local boards that are 
not first understood by the company 
forces, Cases were cited where such ac- 
tion had been bad for all concerned. 

Vice-President O. Earl Freeman, who 
is the new president, and Director Fin- 
ley Cannon, of Gainesville, set it out as 
association policy that there shall be the 
closest watch over purely’ company in- 
terests, and every care takén to avoid 
making any rules or regulations that 
would serve to retard company opera- 
tions or complicate the operations gen- 
erally of the business in the state. 

Commissioner Luning Talks 

To this was added the plea of Col. J. 
C. Luning, insurance commissioner of 
florida, that the agents become strongly 
organized so that they may help him in 
his work of conserving and protecting 
the business, and “better serve the pub- 
lic and the companies you represent.” 
He hoped that all Florida agents would 
become members of the Florida associa- 
tion “and thereby help themselves, the 
companies and the department of insur- 
ance in advancing the interests of all 
concerned.” 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association, sounded a note of 
warning that agents keep close together 
for protection against dangers such as 
are involved in the serious situation of 
the Bank of Italy attacks in California, 
and discussed the National Association’s 
five year development plan for increased 
membership and larger service. 

Dean Walter J. Matherly, of the Col- 
lege of Commetce, State University, 
spoke for a professional attitude on the 
part of agents and advised a code of 
ethics like those of lawyers and doctors. 
Plans for insurance courses at the uni- 
versity next year was the background 
for the address, as they will fall under 
his direction. 

Leo Thieman, formerly of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, gave some good advice on meet- 
ing reciprocal and mutual competition, 
and H. H. Thornton, the veteran chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, se- 
cured the appointment of a committee to 
prepare for presenting a compensation 
bill to the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. Florida is one of five states with- 
out a compensation law. 

Report on Local Boards 

Successful local boards were reported 
on and their methods discussed by R. M. 
Prince, Tampa; Tom Elmore, Jackson- 
vile; C. H. Lassing, St. Petersburg; 





George Slaton, West Palm Beach, and 
Witliam L. King, Lakeland. 

The company rule for canceling poli- 
cies in fifteen days if not taken was con- 


sidered to give too little time and a 
resolution to extend it to the first of the 
second month was left with the new ex- 
ecutive committee of the tariff associa- 
tion. 

The new officers elected to serve for 
the 1928-29 fiscal year are: O. Earl Free- 
man, Daytona Beach, president; R. M. 
Prince, Tampa, and Quinlan Adams, Or- 
lando, vice-presidents; Hervey W. Laird, 
Lakeland, secretary-treasurer, Execu- 
tive Committee, the officers and Oslo 
Hainlin, Miami; Finley Cannon, Gaines- 
ville; Max Oberdorfer, Jacksonville; S. 
A. Leonard, Pensacola; O. W. Shelton, 
Bradentown: B. D. Cole, West Palm 
Beach, and John R. Wright, Lakeland. 

West Palm Beach will probably be the 
meeting place in 1929, 





SYLVANIA CAPITAL INCREASE 


Will Be Raised From _ $200,000 to 
$750,000; Corroon & Reynolds to 
Be Underwriting Managers 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., are again 
in the news this week. This rapidly ex- 
panding fire insurance organization has 
new become underwriting manager for 
the Sylvania of Philadelphia, which com- 
pany will be added to the large fleet 
already represented in the office here. 
The capital of the Sylvania will be in- 
creased from $200,000 to $750,000, the 
surplus will also be augmented and the 
company will receive a large volume of 

seasoned business. 

The Sylvania has an authorized cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 consisting of 100,000 
shares of $10 par value. In addition to 
the 20,000 shares now outstanding 55,000 
will be issued at $30 a share, which will 
add $1,100,000 to the surplus account. As 
of March 28, 1928, the company had as- 
sets of about $2,323,000 and a net surplus 
of $1,000,000. Samuel W. McCulloch, 
former insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania for many years, will remain as 
president of the Sylvania, which post he 
has held for more fhan a year. 








AN ADVERTISING GOLF BALL 
_The Standard Accident’s latest adver- 
tising attraction to its agents is a golf 


ball imprinted with the name of the 
company. 


Trade Credit Aids 
British World Trade 


WIDE USE MADE OF POLICIES 





Shippers to Foreign Ports Are Taking 
Good Advantage of Government 
Insurance of Credits 





The British government scheme of in- 
suring exporters against loss, or rather 
partial loss in the development of new 
business is being availed of on an ever 
increasing scale and with success. A spe- 
cific instance of the way in which the 
scheme develops trade is shown by the 
experience of a Yorkshire firm. It found 
the results of an initial transaction so 
satisfactory that it entered into twelve 
contracts for over $75,000 for the devel- 
opment of their business in South Amer- 
ica and European countries. They have 
effected insurance against loss with the 
Export Credits Department (Govern- 
ment). 

A director of the firm, before making 
a business trip to South America, dis- 
cussed the matter with the Department 
and obtained its co-operation in the fur- 
ther business sought. The scheme pro- 
vides a service which did not exist be- 
fore. The British manufacturer who 
wants to do business with customers 
thousands of miles away, of whose trust- 
worthiness he is by no means sure, is 
able to protect himself against loss to 
a large extent through the Export Cred- 
its Department. 

All that is required is that the foreign 
customer shall give a bill of exchange— 
that is, a written promise to pay at a 
future date—and the Department guar- 
antees that, if he fails to do so, they 
will recoup the British exporter up to 
75% of the amount. 

No security is required from the Brit- 
ish manufacturer, and, in addition to ob- 
taining 75% of the amount from the De- 
partment, he will also be able to cbtain 
a  proportion—possibly 60%—of the 
amount if the Department succeeds in 
recovering from the foreign customer. 

The Department is able to offer these 
facilities because of the information it 
can obtain from the banks and from 
British Consuls in foreign countries of 
the exact trading conditions and the 


standing of customers with whom it is 
proposed to transact business. 

The premium charged is distinctly 
moderate. Obviously were the rate made 
excessive the volume of business would 
be much restricted, and this is just what 
the Department desires to avoid. It has 
been instituted to foster export trade 
and that is what it is doing at current 
rates. Apart from the insurance side >f 
the question there is the knowledge that 
the Department has thoroughly invesii- 
gated the risk, a circumstance that alone 
adds a feeling of moral security to the 
shipper and encourages him towar'ls 
steady progress and expansion of traile 
which the majority could not conteii- 
plate had they to undertake the entire 
liability personally. 





0. C. TORREY ASS’T MANAGER 

O. C. Torrey has become assistant 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica in New York, marine underwriters 
representing the Continental, Glens 
Falls, American, American Eagle, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, Firemen’s and Hanover. Mr. 
Torrey’s appointment comes as a reward 
for nine years’ service with the Marine 
Office. Prior to his affiliation these he 
was for five years with F. Hermann & 
Co. and their successors, O. S. Orr & 
Co., Inc., Mr. Torrey’s father, a member 
cf Torrey & Co., local agents in Hous- 
ton, Tex., just recently received a twen- 
ty-seven year gold service medal from 
the Fidelity-Phenix, one of the compa- 
nies represented by the Marine Office 
of America. 


PUBLIC FIRE LICENSED 


The Public Fire of Newark has been 
licensed to do business in New Jersey, 
and will now apply for admittance to 


New York. Other Eastern states to 
which admittance will be sought 


are Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
District of Columbia and Virginia. The 
Public Fire will likewise shortly enter 
many of the Southern and middle 
Western states. 





The Fidelity & Casualty has joined 
the Plate Glass Insurance Survey bu- 
reau of New York, bringing its total 
membership up to twenty-one companies. 








175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF PARIS 


Organized 1819 


continuously in business for more than one hundred years. 
United States Branch was established in 1910. 


United States Managers 


GENERAL FIRE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


This is the oldest fire insurance company of France, having been 


The 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


108 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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_ lethargic 


encephalitis 


Thus would our modern physician 
diagnose the case of Rip Van Winkle 
— lethargic encephalitis — in plain 


English, sleeping sickness. 


It is a malady many premium incomes 
suffer from today. They are asleep — 
year after year they show no material 
gain — and only because there has not 
been added the new blood of premiums 
from Rent, Rental Value, U. & O., 
Registered Mail, Personal Effects, Parcel 
Post, Fine Arts, Transportation and 
many other covers too numerous to 


mention. 


If your premium income has been 
suffering from lethargic encephalitis, the 
Continental special agent is a physician 
who can help you cure it. Call him 


in consultation. 





Che CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MUIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, X.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL: FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 





NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


“AMERICA FORE” 


“The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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Pavonia Fire Starts 
Under Good Auspices 

J. A. METS, V.-P. AND GEN’L. MGR. 

Company Commences Business With 


$800,000 Surplus; Has Written $20,- 


000 in Premiums 





The Pavonia Fire of Jersey City, li- 
censed less than a month ago, has start- 
cd to do business under promising au- 
spices. The company will confine itself 
principally to writing in New Jersey for 
the present but will make application 
later to do business in other states. It 
was also announced this week at the of- 
fice of the company, 75 Montgomery 
street, Jersey City, that the company 





JAMES A. METS 


would make application to the New Jer- 
sey Insurance Department to write auto- 
mobile business, except liability. 

The authorized capital of the company 
is $500,000 with a surplus of $800,000, Of 
this amount over $600,000 has been sub- 
scribed and paid in and the balance is 
being rapidly placed in quarters advan- 
tageous to the company. 

The officers are now working out an 
agency plan that will extend through- 
out the entire state. Up to date the 
company has appointed more than thir- 
ty agents. 

Officers of Company 

The officials of the company include 
James F. Pershing, president, who is also 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New York Mortgage Co. 

Vice-President, general manager and 
general underwriter, James A. Mets, 
has been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness for more than twenty-five years, 
being affiliated with the Frelinghuysen 
interests in New York and New Jersey 
for that length of time. His first posi- 
tion was that of endorsement clerk for 
about a year. He was then appointed 
examiner. 

He then became executive special 
agent, agency underwriter and finally su- 
perintendent for the Frelinghuysen group 
of companies. He is also a director of 
the Industrial Insurance Company. Mr. 
Mets was born in Pottstown, Pa., and 
educated at Peddie Institute and Col- 
gate University. He was director and 
secretary of the Botany Worsted Mills 
of Passaic, while under the control of 
the U. S. Government. He is a resident 
of Trenton. 

George W. Bloodgood, secretary, has 
been engaged in-the insurance business 
in’ New York and New Jersey as a 
broker, for more than twelve years. His 
brother, Fred Bloodgood, treasurer, was 
for twelve years a newspaper reporter 
on various newspapers in New Jersey 
and New York. He left newspaper: work 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 
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to become Deputy Commissioner of 
Parks of Jersey City, which position he 
held for more than seven years. When 
Governor A. Harry Moore was elected 
several years ago Mr. Bloodgood became 
his private secretary. About a month 
ago he was appointed clerk of the Su- 
preme Court in New Jersey. 
Board of Directors 

In addition to the officers of the com- 
pany the board of directors is made up 
of the following: 

Clyde Potts, Mayor of Morristown, N. 
J., consulting engineer, New York City 
and president of the State Board of 
Health, N. J.; Col. Charles R. Van Etten, 
president of the Boston Development & 
Sanitary Co., Boston, and president of 
the Flushing Bay Real Estate Co.; Frank 
J. Codey, director, Orange Valley Bank, 
Orange, N. J.; Col. W. A. Starrett, vice- 
president, Starrett Bros. Construction 


nome 


Co., New York; Miles Bronson, general 
manager, N. Y. Central Lines, (Electric) ; 
Col. Stephen H. Barlow, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Col. Arthur Foran, Collector of 
the Port of New York; James F. Per- 
shing, Jr.. American Radiator Co., New 
York; Major Gen. William Weigel, U. 
S. Army, (Retired). 





EAST & WEST CAPITAL 

The directors of the East & West of 
New Haven have voted to increase the 
capital stock of the company by the is- 
sue of $250,000 of new stock of $10 par 
value at $20 a share, to be paid for on 
or before May 31. As a stock dividend 
of $250,000 was paid in on February 1, 
on the completion of this new financing 
the capital will be $1,000,000 and the 
net surplus over $1,000,000. The Secur- 
ity of New Haven owns all the stock 
of the East & West. 
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Atwood Praises Fire 
Company Managemeni 


IN “SATURDAY EVENING POST’ 


Experienced and Astute in Matter o! 
Investments; Tells of Increase in 


Stock Values 


In an article in the “Saturday Evenin 
Post,” Albert W. Atwood, who is in 
vestigating the subject of investmen: 
trusts, takes up the question of changin: 
fashions of finance. During the articl 
he discusses fire insurance stocks. Mr 
Atwood says in part: 

“It looks as if the investment trust 
were flourishing in part because of a 
favorable competitive position, perhaps 
temporary only, in relation to other de 
vices. As yet it is free from Federa! 
and state regulation, héld down by no 
such rigid laws as apply to banks, trust 
companies and life insurance companies 
There are alleged advantages also in re 
spect to taxation. .* * * 

“As pointed out by Dr. Leland Re: 
Robinson, one of the first to introduc: 
the British investment-trust idea, as 
such, in this country, the money of thi 
American people, whether in bank de 
posits, trust funds or life insurance, has 
for decades been rendered more secur 
by the principle of diversification. He 
adds, of course, that banks, trust com 
panies and insurance companies exist fo: 
other primary purposes than co-operative 
investment and portfolio management 
Yet the fire insurance companies hav 
of recent years afforded the discrimi 
nating investor practically all the ad 
vantages of any investment trust as such 

Spreading the Eggs Around 

“These companies have made very lit- 
tle if any return on their underwriting, 
but have in numerous instances built 
up enormous profits on the handling of 
their stock investments. It is true that 
premiums paid in constitute a fund from 
which fire losses must eventually be met. 
Investment here is not the sole business, 
but from the stockholders’ standpoint it 
has proved so in effect. As premiums 
are paid in for three years ahead, the 
unearned premium, the reserve and th: 
companies’ own capital form a very large 
fund for security handling. Moreover, 
the managements are far more experi- 
enced and astute in such matters than 
many of the hastily assembled and ama- 
teur directors of new investment trusts. 

“Fire insurance stocks, it is true, have 
been very popular of late, due, no doubt, 
to the recognition of these very facts 
Yet anyone who wanted to enthuse over 
the investment trust device could hav: 
done so to his everlasting enrichment b\ 
purchasing fire insurance stocks five or 
six years ago, before investment trusts 
had got under way.” 





E. B. VANDEVEER 


E. B. Vandeveer, a well-known fir: 
insurance agent in Brooklyn for mor 
than forty years, retired on May 1 ani 
his agency is now being conducted b 
H. W. J. Hammond, who was for twel\ 
years office manager for Mr. Vandevec 
J. Robert Maltbie, who is leaving th 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, w! |! 
join the Hammond agency as manag¢ 
He has a long career in local fire insu: 
ance circles. The agency represents tl 
Pennsylvania Fire, Fireman’s Fun: , 
Royal Exchange, Yorkshire and M: 
chanics of Pa. 





M. & M. GENERAL AGENTS 


Correon & Reynolds, Inc., of N« 
York, managers for a large. group <' 
fire companies, have made the follow 
ine general agency appointments for t! 
Merchants & Manufacturers of Newark. 
Albert J. Brame, Montgomery, gener 
agent for Alabama; Underwriters Age 
cv, Inc., Milwaukee general agents f: 
Wisconsin sand T. E. Branifé Co. Okla 
homa City, general agents for Oklahom 
and Kansas. 
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| CORROON G& REYNOLDS, Inc. 


MANAGER 


92 WILLIAM STREET 
NEw YORK CITY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


December 31, 1927, Statement 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL 


























SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$6,000,569.04 $3,595,004.53 $1,000,000.00 $2,405,564.51 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


December 31, 1927, Statement 
$4,105,633.66 $2,179,211.12 $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


January 1, 1928, Statement 
$2,992,512.73 $1,392,512.73 $600,000.00 





$1,926,422.54 





$1,600,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK,.N. J. | 





(CHARTERED 1849) 


January 1, 1928, Statement 











* March 31, 1928, Capital Increased to $1,000,000 





$3,094,318.44 $1,594,318.44 $500,000.00 $1,500,000.00 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
(INCORPORATED 1832) 
’ December 31, 1927, Statement 
$1,190,662.31 $485,882.70 $200,000.00 $704,779.61 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(ORGANIZED 1871) 
December 31, 1927, Statement 
$1,681,927.72 $1,133,996.34 $300,000.00 


* March 31, 1928, Capital Increased to $500,000 





$547,931.38 





TRINITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


December 31, 1927, Statement 


$1,725,140.58 $245,704.08 $750,000.00 $1,479,436.50 





CLASSES WRITTEN 
Fire, Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion, Tornado and Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Use and Occupancy, Profits, Leasehold and General Merchandise Floaters 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 
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Complete Program 
of N. F. P. A. Meeting 


MANY COMMITTEE 


REPORTS 
Atlantic City Convention Next Week 
Will Run Four Days; Demonstra- 
\ tions on Boardwalk 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has worked out an elaborate pro- 
gram for its thirty-second annual con- 
Haddon Hall Hotel in 


vention at the 


Atlantic City next Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 7-10 in- 
clusive. Those who attend this meet- 


ing will be treated to a wide variety 
of subjects, demonstrations and enter- 
tainment, Dana Pierce of Chicago, 
president of the N. F. P. A., will preside 
at the general meetings. Following 1s 
the complete program: 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 7, 
President’s Address. 
Report of Executive 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Report of Secretary. 
Membership Committee 
Meek, chairman. 
Public Information 


2.30 P. M. 


Committee. 


Report. Charles E. 


Frank- 


Committee Report. 


lin H. Wentworth, chairman. 

Report from U. S. Joint Fire Prevention 
Committee. Frank C. Jordan, chairman. 

Report from Canadian Joint Fire Prevention 


Committee. W. H. Alderson, chairman. 


New York City Committee Report. Albert 
W. Pell, chairman. 
MONDAY, MAY 7th 
: Evening Session, 8 P. M. 
Farm Fire Protection—Committee Report. 


David J. Price, chairman. 
Reports from N. F. P. A. 
Com mittees of the 
Standards Committee. 
Automatic Sprinklers—Committee 
B. Quackenboss, chairman. 

Report on A. E. S. C. Committee 
cations for Rubber Lined Fire Hose. 
Fire Fighting Equipment in Metal Mines. 
Tanks—Committee Report. C. D. Abbott, 

chz Limi an. 
*rivate Fire —— from Public 
Committee Report. Burnham, 
TU ated MAY 8th 
Morning Session, 9.45 A. M. 


Representatives on 
American Engineering 


Report. F. 


on Specifi- 


Mains— 
chairman. 


Small Hose Couplings Committee Report. R. 
W. Hendricks, chairman. 

Field Practice—Committee Report. Frank R. 
Daniel, chairman. 

Hydrants, Valves and Pipe Fittings—Commit- 
tee Report. C. W. Mowry, chairman. 

Fire Pumps—Committee Report. Ezra E, 
Clark, chairman. 


Protection Ag 
port. A. M. 


ainst Lightning 
Schoen, chairman. 


Committee Re- 


Electrical Committee Report. A. R. Small, 
chairman. 

Electrical Field Service—Committee Report. 
A. R. Small, chairman. 


Signaling Systems 
Hutson, chairman. 
Re ports of N. F. I 


Committee Report. A. C. 


A. Representatives, A. E, 


S. C. Committees: 

Electric Power Houses—Committee Report. A. 
M. Schoen, chairman. 

TUESDAY, MAY 8th 
Afternoon Session 

Zoning—Committee Report. Rudolph P. Mil- 
ler, chairman, 

Fire Marshals Section Report by C. S. Ma- 
gruder, secretary. * 

Gases—Committee Report. H. E. Newell, 
chairman. 

Blower Systems—Committee Report. Robert 
Palm, chairman. 


Hazardous Chemicals and Explosives—Com- 
mittee Report. A. H. Nuckolls, chairman. 
Salvaging Operations—Committee Report, John 


Ashmead, chairman. 

Marine—Committee Report. Samuel D. Mc- 
Comb, chairman 

Storage of Combustible Fibres—Committee Re- 
port. R. P. Strong, chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9th 
Morning Session 


Protection of Openings in Walls and Parti- 


tions—Committee Report. J. A. Neale, chair- 
man. 

Piers and Wharves—Committee Report. 
Charles H. Fischer, chairman. 

Safety to Life—Committee Report. E. S. 
Chapin, chairman. 

Building Construction—Committee Report. 
Chas. E. Paul, chairman. 

Garages—-Committee Report. H. E. Newell, 


chairman. 


Protection of Records—Committee Report. H. 


P. Weaver, chairman. 

Dust Explosion Hazards—Committee Report. 
David J. Price, chairman. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9th 

Atlantic City High Pressure System Demon- 
stration, on the Boardwalk in front of hotels. 


Hose Cart Contest and Exhibition Fire Drill, 
in yard of Hotel Chalfonte. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9th 
Evening Session 


Visuah Education—Committee Report.  Rich- 
ard E. Vernor, chairman. 

Fighting Fires Beforehand. Address by C. 
W. Mowry. Illustrated by lantern slides. 


Fire Resistance 


Activities of the U. S. Bu- 


ERIE SCHOOL COVERS 


Large Volume of Fire Insurance Divided 
Among Many Stock Companies Fol- 
lowing Mutual Injunctions 

Forcing down insurance rates on the 
Erie, Pa., city schools so that more than 
a million dollars’ worth of additional in- 
surance could be carried at an approxi- 
mate saving of $5,000 to the public, Rich- 
ard E. Ford last Wednesday was award- 
ed a contract for $1,600,000 insurance on 


local schools. Mr. Ford, representing 
the Pacific Fire in Erie, was awarded 


all the insurance he could carry. His 
companies were in position to underwrite 
$1,600,000, leaving $1,721,000 to he split 
among fifty other companies, 

The fire insurance policies for the 
agencies which Mr. Ford represents were 
obtained at a premium of $10,802. Ac- 
tion of the school board in handing out 
the insurance policies followed a court 
battle which came when the board at 
a meeting two months ago awarded con- 
tracts to a mutual company. 

In the contracts awarded in Erie, the 
insurance goes to straight line compa- 
nies represented by Ford. Under the 
contracts presented by Mr. Ford full 
coverage will be obtained on all schools 
of the city whereas in the past under 
the advanced rates only partial coverage 
was obtained. 





VIRGINIA FIRE RATE BUREAU 

Ways and means of converting the 
Virginia fire rating bureau from control 
of the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation into a new independent body, 
as required by the recently enacted rat- 
ing law, were to be disciissed at a con- 
ference on Thursday of this week at 
Richmond between members of the Vir- 
ginia state corporation commission and 
representatives of stock and mutual com- 
panies. Under the new law, mutuals are 
to be admitted to the bureau. Provi- 
sions in the new standard policy law 
were also to be discussed. Both these 
acts become effective in June, ninety 
days after passage. 





WILLIAM H. MILLER DIES 

William H. Miller, of Racine, Wis., 
who served as an agent of the Home of 
New York for more than sixty years, 
died last week. He was over eighty 
years of age, and had been in insurance 
since he was nineteen years old. A son, 
Walton H. Miller, is actively engaged 
in the agency. An article congratulat- 
ing Mr. Miller upon his long service ap- 
peared in “News From Home,” the 
monthly publication of the Home, a few 
days before his death. 





M. L. BUSH MARRIED 

Mark L. Bush, Virginia special agent 
for the Niagara, and Miss Birdie Pierce 
Walker were married at Richmond, Va., 
last week. His best man was Malcolm 
F. Jones, Virginia special for the Dixie, 
of which his father, Harry R. Bush, i 
president. Mr. and Mrs. Bush attended 
the marriage, which was solemnized in 
Grace-Covenant Presbyterian Church. 
The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Walker, of Iredell county, N. C. 








reau of Standards. Address by S. H. Ingberg. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 

Fire Prevention and Clean-Up Campaign Com- 

mittee Report. T. Alfred Fleming, chairman. 
THURSDAY, MAY 10th 
Morning Session 

Fire Record—Committee Report. 
Moulton, chairman. 

The N. F. P. A. Field Service. 
Field Engineers. 

Chamber of Commerce and Safety Council 
Section. Clifford Penland, chairman. 

How We Won the Contest. Five minute re- 
ports from Wi mains Cities in the Fire Waste 
Contest of the U. Chamber of Commerce. 

Organization Fo Local Fire Prevention. 
Round table discussion. 


Robert S. 


Report by 


Controlling the Conflagration Menace. Round 
table discussion. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 10th 

Flammable Liquids—Committee Report. H. 
L. Miner, chairman. 

Manufacturing Risks and Special Hazards— 
Committee Report. W. D. Milne, chairman. 


Paint Spraying Brochure—Committee Report. 
H. E. Newell, chairman. 
Report of Nominating 


Committee and Elec- 


tion of Officers. 


National Board Shows 
Model Of Safe Home 


VIEWED BY LARGE CROWDS 
Featured at Parents’ Exposition in New 
York; Contrasting Bad Construc- 
tion Also Shown 





During the week of April 21-28 the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters ex- 
hibited an interesting model of a house 
for inspection at the Parents’ Exposi- 
tion at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. The miniature house attracted a 
large number of visitors. 

This house was exhibited at the 
Sesqui-CentenniaPf Exposition at Phila- 
delphia and was originally designed for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica through whose courtesy it has now 





the National 


the property of 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The exhibit 
was located advantageously on the main 
aisle of the Palace and it is estimated 
that 250,000 persons viewed it during the 
week. 

The various points regarding building 


become 


construction and safety requirements 
were labeled, so that they might be 
clearly understood by everyone. Litera- 
ture also was offered to the public pre- 
senting the subject of fire prevention in 
an interesting way. 

Half of the house is built contrary 
to the standards of safe construction; 
the other half is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for dwelling houses. 
On one side there is a shingle roof, 
wooden lath, unenclosed stairways, un- 
protected flue linings, and even a flower 
pot standing on the window sill. On the 
other side we find a fire resistive roof, 
metal lath construction, enclosed stair- 
way, and in contrast to the unsafe flower 
pot, a window box. 





ROOT & BOYD 75 YEARS OLD 


Root & Boyd, fire insurance agents at 
Waterbury, Conn., are this year cele- 
brating their seventy-fifth anniversary. 
This agency a few years ago erected a 
fine new three story building of its own 
and has since then made further fine 
progress. The late Elbridge G. Snow, 
president of the Home of New York for 
many years, served his apprenticeship in 
insurance in the Root & Boyd agency 
before he began his sixty-two years of 
service with the Home. The heads of 
the Waterbury agency are George E. 
Boyd, Walter H. Deacon, Wm. R. Gil- 
man and Frank W. Brodie. 





Franklin W. Fort 





nliry 


You probably know that 
this company offers a full 
line of policies — Fire, 
Auto, etc. More impor- 
tant however, is the pol- 
icy of square dealing and 
fairness, set by our 
founders, which we are 


ever jealous to support. 




















Brevoort 


Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
rincipal stores, 
anks, usiness 

houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 














Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas:B. Donaldson 
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SIXTEENTH EDITION 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
FOR 1928 


Standard Reference Work on Insurance for the Usited States and Possessions 





Some of the New Features 


Examinations for Life Insurance Commercial Aviation Investigated 
New Trends in State Regulation Fire Insurance Attracts New Capital 
Supervision of Officers’ Salaries Progress of Compulsory Auto Liability 
Forest Fire Insurance Companies Retired or Merged 


COMPANY SECTION 
Fire and Marine, Stock, Lloyds, Mutual, Reciprocal—Live Stock—Life, Old Line and Fraternal—Casualty, Stock 





and Mutual. 
Officers, Directors, Territory Ps samtage Lines Written, Official Ch 4 1927. N Yompani vani y ; 
Retiring, Mergers, Changes of Name, etc. (see also Statistical Scaiet teeny ae RES Re 
ORGANIZATION SECTION 


Fire and Marine, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous,—National, State and 
tion—Boards and Bureaus, Rating and Inspection Bureaus, Federations. 
Officers, Directors, * Committees, Members, Datee and lace 


STATE SECTION 


State Officials Supervising Insurance, with Depyti 
sioners,—Officers and Committees. Fire Mar: 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioners. F¢ 
Particular Laws,—Resident Agent Laws—Ne 


PERSONAL SECTION 
Who’s Who in Insurance. Death Roll of 1 
* Biographical Sketches of Insurance Men 


INSURANCE JOURNAL SECTION 


Name and Publication Place, Date of Establish 
tising Conference. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA SECTION 


Definitions of Insurance Terms, Marine, Fire 
Waste, Fire Losses by States, Auto Fatalities 
Companies Writing Female Risks. Qualifying 


STATISTICAL SECTION 


Fire and Marine,—Domestic, Foreign,—Stock, M 
and Mutual,—Statements of Dec. 31, 1927. 


Z Assets, Liabilities, Reinsurance Reserve, Net Surp remiums, Total Income, N: 
Life Companies, New Busin Business in Force and Gain.) cereign Companies ae =a PA 
tions on Insurance Stocks. remiums and Losses in the Side Lines.—Ocean Marine, Inland ag Hail, Earthquake 
Sprinkles Leakage, Windstorm, Riot, Automobile (Fire and Theft, Collision), Liability, Property Damage, Accident an 
ealth, Engine and Fly Wheel, Steam Boiler, Workmen's Compensation, Plate Glass, Burglary, Fidelity, Surety and Credit. 


AGENCY SECTION - 


Names, Addresses and Telephone Numbers of Leading Agents in Cities of 100,000 and Over,—with Lists of Com- 
panies which Some of them Represent. 


GENERAL SECTION 


Government of the United States, President and Cabinet, Members of Congress. Governors of States and Terri- 
~~ Retired Companies, Mergers, Changes in Names. Legislative Sessions in 1927, 1928 and 1929. Population 
fe) tates. 


ALMANAC SECTION 


Dates Ahead for Insurance Events, Tax Dates, License Dates, Con- 
vention Dates, Annual Meeting Dates, Calendars for 1928 and 1929. 


ocal—Official Rosters Since Organiza- 
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More Than 1200 Pages of Facts 
For THREE DOLLARS! 
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3allard Describes 
Underwriting In China 


BACK FROM “TRIP TO ORIENT 
Tells of pusteliles. of American and 
Other Foreign Companies; How 
Chinese Stop Conflagrations 





Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational, and one of the country’s 
leading figures in the fire reinsurance 
business, has returned from his trip to 
Japan and China where he spent some 
time studying the extent to which Am- 
erican and European fire insurance com- 
panies are developing their business in 
the Orient. The bulk of the outside in- 
surance in China is controlled by the 
Japanese and British with the American 
participating to a good extent through 
the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion and the American-Asiatic Under- 
writers. 

Describing his observations in China 
in a statement that he gave to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” the insur- 
ance page of which he formerly edited, 
\lr. Ballard said: 

“The business consists to a very great 
extent of valuable cargoes in warehouses, 
large industrial plants and similar con- 
centrations of value. All of the large 
British offices are operating in China as 
well as most of the French, Dutch and 
Japanese. Altogether the Shanghai Fire 
Insurance Association lists 130 member 
companies. ‘These companies are further 
fortified by very extensive reinsurance 
treatics. 

What Americans Are Doing 

“There are only two American offices 
in China of consequence. The American 
Foreign Insurance Association maintains 
a branch office in Shanghai and operates 
through agents over the rest of the coun- 
try. The American-Asiatic Underwrit- 
ers, representing a large group of Am- 
erican companies, has its main office in 
Shanghai and branch offices in all of the 
principal cities. Due probably to their 
branch office system, their premium in- 
come is said to be one of the largest in 
( hina. 

“The underwriting results of both Am- 
erican groups have been good during the 
past year and the principal offices of 
other nationalities are said to have had 
a good year. No exact statistics are 
available because there are no Govern- 
ment statistics and the companies do not 
exchange information freely. 

“The dominant office throughout the 
country is the Union of Canton group, 
which includes the Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton, the British Traders, the 
China Fire, the North China, the Yang- 
tsze Insurance Association and the Far 
Eastern. This’strong group of compa- 
nies is one of the largest in the world. 
Some of the companies in the fleet were 
founded nearly a century ago. Other 
successful ‘local offices are the Hong 
Kong Fire and the Canton Insurance 
Office. All of the local companies are 
British-owned. The Yangtsze Insurance 
\ssociation was once owned by the old 
American trading firm of Russell & Co., 
but has now passed into British owner- 
ship. 

“The Chinese companies have not pros- 
pered to any great extent. They have 
a large share of the most desirable busi- 
ness but no Chinese company has yet 
been properly capitalized and no Chinese 
insurance executives of outstanding abil- 
ity have been developed. Despite small 
capital some of the Chinese companies 


. thoroughly all 


show very good profits year after year, 
but the profits appear to be paid out as 
bonuses and dividends rather than left 
to accrue as surplus and reserves. 

“Both the Japanese and British com- 
panies control a great deal of business 
through financial investments which their 
countrymen have in China. The bulk 
of the business obtained by American 
companies is not due to any such finan- 
cial control but is purely Chinese in its 
origin. The’ American companies do a 
very good percentage of this class of 
business. 


How Risks Are Rated 


“Rates are established by tariff asso- 
ciations in the principal cities These as- 
sociations are all independent of each 
other but are all under the direction of 
the Fire Offices Committee (Foreign), 
London. The rates which apply to prop- 
erty owned by Europeans and Americans 
are quite strictly enforced. The rates 
applying to Chinese property are not 
strictly enforced because there is no 
limit placed on the discount and broker- 
age which may be given to Chinese brok- 
ers and agents. This means that any 
company underwriting Chinese _ risks 
must be managed by capable underwrit- 
ers because rates are virtually at the dis- 
cretion of the man who accepts business 
and he must know what risks are accept- 
able and when he is getting an adequate 
rate. There are no standardized rating 
systems or Sanborn maps. The man who 
accepts business over the counter in 
America would find himself with a much 
more difficult job on his hands in China 
in the selection and acceptance of busi- 
ness. 

“A great portion of the clerical work 
is done by Chinese clerks who become 
very efficient. The wage scale for cler- 
ical work is very low and the cost of 
administration in a general agency or 
branch office is lower than in America. 
The work is rendered very complicated, 
however, by the necessity for working 
in two languages and also by the fact 
that insurances are effected in several 
different currencies between which there 
are wide fluctuations from time to time. 

“In common with other businesses a 
large insurance office in China must em- 
ploy expert accountants who understand 
phases of foreign ex- 
change. The getting together of an ef- 
fective organization in China involves a 
tremendous amount of patient, hard 
work, and learning as well as teaching. 
The American firms now established 
there have a great asset in their present 
organizations and their influence should 
be more and more felt as these organiza- 
tions grow to maturity and develop more 
efficiency. 

“With a high degree of efficiency an 
underwriting profit is almost certain for 
an office which is properly equipped with 
excess reinsurance treaties. The custom 
of constructing buildings of brick and 
stone with tile roofs greatly reduces the 
conflagration hazard. A further custom 
of putting parapeted fire walls between 
buildings is also a check against the 
spread of fire. The Chinese evidently did 
not evolve in their civilization any means 
of extinguishing fires, but they did the 
next best thing when they worked out 
a method of building their cities that 
tends to limit the spread of conflagra- 
tions.” 

The Buffalo, which recently entered 
Virginia, has planted with W. M. Botts 
& Company at Norfolk. At Richmond it 
will be represented by Paul Ruehrmund 
and the H. V. Godbold Company. 





IN JUSTICE TO HUGH LEWIS 
Article in Liverpool “Journal of Com- 
merce” on Car Finance Insurance 
Were Views of a Reporter, Not 
of the L. & L. & G. Manager 

An injustice was done to Hugh Lewis, 
general manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, in the issue of The 

Eastern Underwriter of March 16th 
the publication of an article bearing the 
heading, “Hugh Lewis On Car Finance 
Insurance.” The Eastern Underwriter 
reproduced what purported to be re- 
marks by Mr. Lewis which had appeared 
in the well-known British daily news- 
paper, the Liverpool “Journal of Com- 
merce.” een 

It develops that the writer of the arti- 
cle in the Liverpool newspaper was 
careless in use and lack of use of quota- 
tion marks. He began the article with 
a comment by Mr. Lewis on credit in- 
surance made sometime previously and 
there followed some views which gave 
the impression of being those of Mr. 
Lewis. As a matter of fact these were 
not Mr. Lewis’ views but those of the 
special correspondent of the Liverpool 
paper. 

; lhe Eastern Underwriter regrets that 

\Ir. Lewis was credited with views he 
does not hold as it is informed on good 
authority that not only did he never ex- 


press himself as represented but would 
not conceive doing so. 





Philip S. Gullage, of 612 
street, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Martin 
W. Carrick of the same city have 
cpened a general insurance business in 
that place under the firm name of Car- 
rick & Gullage. 
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GEORGE F. HUTCHINGS DEAD 

George F. Hutchings, vice-president of 
the Stuyvesant, secretary of the Indus- 
trial, and well-known in New York fire 
insurance circles, died last Friday night 
at the Broad Street Hospital after being 
stricken suddenly at his desk earlier in 
the day. He was sixty-four years old 
and had been with the Freylinghuysen 
organizaticns for nearly twenty-five 
years, 





WORCESTER ELECTIONS 

The Worcester, Mass., Board of Fire 
Underwriters last week re-elected the 
following retiring officers: president, H. 
Ward Bates; first vice-president, C. C. 
Parker; second vice-president, C. PF. 
Donnelly; secretary, A. E. Fairbanks, 
and inspector, W. H. Guertin. 
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‘Seek Nivibuds To Curb Tavedves 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nadoes.” So we accept them from fate; 
contribute money to relieve the suffer- 
ing; let the Red Cross do yeoman ser- 
vice; and we wait for another visitation 
from the heavens. 

Writes To Hoover 

Hoping to interest some agency or 
force that would take the matter in 
hand the writer addressed Secretary 
Hoover proposing an investigation of the 
explosion theory. That letter was re- 
ferred to the “Bureau of Standards” and 
a courteous, considerate reply was re- 
ceived from the acting director, L. Lg 
Briggs. Mr. Briggs raised questions, if 
the theory was established, of providing 
mobility of equipment, since “tornadoes 
come unpredicted and travel very rapidly 
ina path that cannot be predicted,” and 
that “equipment for tests of your theory 
could be provided only by the War or 
Navy Departments.” 

The writer was referred to Prof. W. 
J. Humphreys of the Weather Bureau, 
as an authority on tornadoes. C. V. 
Marvin, chief of the Bureau replied, and 
alvised that “No ordinary explosion 
would appreciably affect a tornado. The 
source of the tornado is beyond the prac- 
tical reach of an explosive; furthermore, 
an explosion at that source could not, 
so far as we can see, appreciably affect 
the tornado in any particular.” This 
view of such an eminent authority would 
make it seem presumptious for me to 
say more, but “I still believe in dreams” 
and shall give some of my reasons. 

In my letter to the Department of 
Commerce I had referred to efforts in 
Kurope to prevent hail damage with the 
use of explosives, and Mr. Marvin re- 
plied saying that this was an exploded 
theory. This was only mentioned in 
an effort to create interest in the main 
subject, and “perhaps I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it.” Frankly, I cannot see how 
the source of hail formation could be 
reached, or how the vertical currents 
that cause hail formations could be 
stopped. Whatever may be the source 
of a tornado the destructive action is 
near, and in touch with the earth. 

A Fire Sarts A Tornado 

The following occurrence may inter- 
cst the man who bewailed the fact that 
he had plenty of tornado insurance, but 
no fire insurance; and he did not know 
how to start a tornado. 

J. E. Hissong of the United States 
Weather Bureau re ported that in the 
tremendous oil fire at San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., on April 17, 1926, violent whilwinds 
formed over the fire. One of these left 
the burning area, travelling about 1,000 
yards, picked up the Seeber cottage 
and carried it about 150 feet, killing the 
owner and his son. Another house, owned 
by a Mr. Martin, was raised 300 feet 
in the air and completely demolished. 
The heat had induced upward currents 
of air, but moving away from the heated 
area the tornado no longer found the 
air conditions favorable for the upward 
flow, and the tornado ceased its activ- 
ity. A natural tornado comes only dur- 
ing cyclonic conditions and may travel 
far before the conditions tend to sup- 
press it. 

The Weather Bureau hikes apparently 
believes that in order to stop the action 
of a tornado it would be necessary to 
reach the origin of the tornado. If this 
be true, and if destroying the air cur- 
rents there would stop the tornado ac- 
livity below, the tornado itself might 
carry up the chemicals necessary, and to 
the exact spot, needed to consume the 
air. Some authorities estimate the 
height of the tornado origin at one or 
two kilometers (.062 to 1.24 miles). 

A tornado in action is a “funnel-shaped 
cr flaring, hollow, circular column of 
upward spiralling winds of destructive 
velocity.” To supply this action the air 
must be rushing in from every direction, 
and may explain the curious effect of a 
tornado taking off the side of a building 
and leaving exposed contents undis- 


turbed« Removing instantaneously the 
air outside permits the air pressure from 
within to push out a poorly anchored 
wall, although it may be far enough re- 
moved that the “whirl” does not dis- 
turb the contents. If in the actual vac- 
uum area of the tornado the entire build- 
ing may “explode” for the same reason. 

An explosion will create a vacuum, and 
the air will afterwards rush in, but I 
do not believe that this ever started a 
tornado, nor do I believe that if an ex- 
plosion was created in a tornado that 
the incoming air would necessarily start 
a spiralling movement. The upward 
force of ,the explosion would naturally 
be greater than the outward or horizon- 


&al force. 


This theory is, of course, based upon 
the assumption that if all activity of the 
tornado was destroyed to a height of 
say one-half mile that it would not re- 
turn to earth. If the real center of the 
disturbance is high above the earth, and 
whirling currents would persist in re- 
turning to contact with the earth, if 
destroyed to a considerable height, the 
problem is one of greater difficulty, but 
still, perhaps, not impossible of solution. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
or not if a tornado met, for a consider- 
able distance, very tall, wind resistive 
buildings being absolutely unable tc com- 
plete the circular air motions near the 
ground, it would be broken up. 

As to the mobility of equipment, it 
would depend upon the amount of ex- 
plosive needed. A tornado will travel 
twenty-five to forty miles per hour and 
rather heavy equipment can be moved 
faster than this. Obsolete air planes 
could be used under radio control and 
the air currents would assist drawing 
it into the vortex. It must be remem- 
bered that only very occasionally would 
equipment need to be manned, for tor- 
nadoes only originate under certain con- 
ditions. 

It has not been my expectation to be 
able to offer a complete solution, but hope 
only to interest some agency that will 
undertake to solve the problem. The 
tornado season will soon be here again 
and many lives and millions of property 
values pay toll to this terror of the 
skies to remind us again that if any- 
thing humanly possible can be done the 
effort should not be delayed. 


U. S. Weather Bureau Information 


In the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for 1926, volume 54, pages 501-503, a 
splendid article by Prof. W. . Hum- 
phries sets forth information about tor- 
nadoes that merits wide distribution, and 
answers many questions frequently asked 
about tornadoes. The information con- 
tained in that article is summarized in 
the following: 

Define Tornadoes—Slightly funnel- 
shaped or flaring, hollow, circular col- 
umn of upward spiralling winds of de- 
structive velocity. 

Geographical Location—Central and 
southeastern United States, Australia and 
West Africa have mild types. 

Meteorological Location — Southeast 
section, or more exactly, east of wind 
shift line of a low or cyclone moderate 
to decided intensity. 

Wind—Previous—Southerly, moderate 
to fresh. Following—Moderate to fresh 
north or northwest. 

Temperature—Previous—8 A. M. 70 or 
over. Following—Lower. 

Humidity—Excessive. Sultry and op- 
pressive for hours and even days before. 

Clouds—Heavy cumulo-nimbus, from 
which a funnel-shaped cloud depends. 

Precipitation—Rain and usually hail 
ten to thirty minutes before; light at 
instant of storm (funnel often seen and 
occasionally photographed); deluge of 
rain shortly after. 

Lightning—Usually accompanies, but 
seldom, if ever, appear in the funnel 
cloud. 

Sounds—Loud rumbling during the 
time the funnel touches the earth. 





Direction of Wind—Spirally upward 
around traveling axis, accompanies cy- 
clone; counter-clockwise in northern 
hemisphere. 

Horizontal Velocity of Wind—Unmea- 
sured but destructively great. 

Vertical Velocity—Aiso unmeasured 
but carries up timber and heavy objects, 
perhaps 100 to 200 miles per hour. 

Location Initial Whirl—Above, prob- 
ably close above cloud base. 

Velocity of Storm Travel—Usually 
twenty-five to forty miles per hour. 

Direction of Travel—Roughly parallel 
to center cyclonic storm, usually north- 
east. 

Width of Storm—Forty to fifty feet 
up to nearly one mile or even more at 
times. Average about 1,000 feet, many 
500 to 600 feet. 

_ Number—Usually several, often groups, 
in connection with same low pressure 
system and on same day. 

Time of Year—Mainly Springtime, and 
nearly mid-Summer. Occasionally other 
seasons. 

Time of Day—Usually mid-afternoon 
or from three to five p. m. 

Origins and Definitions 

The report states that the above me- 
teorological conditions are inferred from 
observations made at surface of the 
earth. Tornadoes seem to have origin 
one and two kilometers above the sur- 
face. Funnel caused “By the dynamical 
or expansional cooling of the air under 
the decreased pressure within the 
vortex.” 

Messrs. Wagner & Krebs, after a 
study, advanced the theory that water 
spouts or whilwinds constitute the bent- 
down ends of the horizontal vortices in 
the higher strata. 

Good interest is now aroused to meet 
the flood menace in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Here is another that merits at- 
tention just as much, takes a heavier toll 
in life and perhaps in property; more 
terrifying and from which it is more dif- 
ficult to escape. 

Insurance—Tornado, Life and Casualty 
—suffers heavily, and hope that the 
company organizations will provide the 
means for a careful investigation of the 
possibility of protective. measures. 





MARINE COMPANY PROFITS 





British & Foreign, Ocean Marine and 
Reliance All Had Good Results 
During Five Year Period 


The general belief that most of the 
American branches of British marine in- 
surance companies make good money 
upon their underwriting is substantiated 
as concerns three companies at least as 
a result of examinations by the New 
York State Insurance Department. These 
companies, the British & Foreign, Ocean 
Marine and Reliance, are all under the 
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capable management here of L. H. Reyn- 

olds, who last vear succeeded the late 
W. L. H. Simpson, one of the best ma- 
rine men in New York. 

In the five year period ending June 
30, 1927, the three companies had a com- 
bined underwriting profit of $1,677,600 on 
earned premiums of $6,044,791. Total 
gains from investments in addition were 
$1,131,265. 

The report on the British & Foreign 
showed that on June 30 last the Ameri- 
can branch had total admitted assets 
of $2,967,196. Its liabilities, including 
$700,805 reserve for losses and $236,- 
617 reserve for unearned premiums, 
totaled $970,873, leaving a surplus to 
policyholders of $1,996,322. The report 
also contained a condensed statement 
of underwriting and investment results 
for the five-year period July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1927. This showed total earned 
premiums of $4,396,750, other underwrit- 
ing income $77,406, against which were 
incurred losses $922,008 and underwrit- 
ing expense $2,478,882, making a total of 
$3,400,891 and leaving a net gain from 
underwriting of $1,073,265. The invest- 
ment gain net was $806,408. There were 
gains of $21, 210 from miscellaneous 
items, so that total gains for the five 
years were $1,900,884. There were dur- 
ing the period net remittances to the 
home office of $1,528,101, leaving a final 
net gain in surplus account of the United 
States branch $372,782. 

AGENT FOR HARMONIA 

The Harmonia Fire of New York has 
planted with the R. B. Augustine In- 
surance Agency at Richmond, Va. This 
is one of the Home group. 
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J. B. Levison Attacks 
Federal Insurance 


DEFENDS PRIVATE FACILITIES 
Tells Trade Council American Com- 
panies Can Provide Protection 
For Our Ships and Cargo 
J. B. Levison, peesilint of the Fire- 
man’s Fund of San Francisco, and one 
of the best posted marine insurance au- 
thorities in this country, defended the 
\merican marine insurance markets and 
attacked the efforts to establish a gov- 
ernment operated marine fund here in 
the course of a talk he gave last Thurs- 
day at Houston, Tex., before the fifteenth 
national foreign trade convention. He 
declared that the millions cf private cap- 
ital now invested in marine writing in- 
surance companies here is entitled to 
protection against the competition of 
federal owned marine fund in Washing- 

ton. 

“The conclusion which can properly be 
drawn,” said Mr. Levison, “is that: 

“Kirst, through the operation of the 
Hull Syndicates an American shipowner 
is enabled to obtain American marine in- 
surance, other than in a few rare in- 
stances, under conditions and on terms 
which will compare favorably with that 
at the disposal of the foreign shipowner, 
and 

“Secondly, the American merchant en- 
gaged in foreign commerce can secure 
as a rule from American underwriters 
complete coverage on his foreign busi- 
ness, likewise, at rates and under condi- 
tions which will compare favorably with 
that enjoyed by his foreign competitor ; 
in fact, the mutual interest between un- 
derwriter and merchant is so obvious that 
it would appear to be quite unnecessary 
to say that the American underwriter 
free from any control or interference will 
naturally, in the desire to build up his 
cwn business, assist to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in promoting the growth and 
development of American foreign trade. 

“T am constrained at this point to re- 
peat the statement and emphasize the 
fact that we now have, entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign influence or foreign 
domination, an American marine insur- 
ance fully able to provide our citizens 
with complete American indemnity. 


Why Government Is Acting 


“Notwithstanding all this, there has re- 
cently been a determined effort made 
to put the United States Government 
into the marine insurance business in 
competition with the established compa- 
nies, on the ground, as already stated, 
that our shipowners and merchants are 
handicapped in the matter of marine in- 
surance in their competition for foreign 
trade. 

“That this is so, I must deny emphat- 
ically, and I am satisfied that a dis- 
passionate consideration of the subject 
will ultimately convince our legislators 
in Washington of, not only the absolute 
needlessness, but the impropriety and ut- 
ter futility of launching the Government 
into marine insurance. However, I trust 
I may be pardoned if I trespass upon 
the time of this meeting to a slight de- 
gree, in order that the members of the 
Council may be fully informed upon this 
most important subject, involving, as it 
does, a step in the direction of Govern- 
ment in business, which may, in the end, 
reach beyond our present comprehension 
and imagination and into many different 
directions. 

“Tt would appear to be unnecessary to 
present a body of representative busi- 
ness men any arguments against Gov- 
ernment operation or the encroachment 
of the Federal Government into private 


enterprise to the disadvantage and loss 
of our own citizens. At the same time, 
the situation has recently become so se- 
rious that I ,am impelled to say that 
nothing more dangerous to business in- 
terests in its socialistic tendency has ever 
shown its head at the National Capitol, 
and it is of the highest importance that 
the movement be throttled at its incep- 
tion,” declared Mr. Levison. 
Quotes Secretary Hoover 

“Secretary Hoover, than whom there 
is no clearer thinker in this country, 
in an address delivered in Washington 
on the subject of government ownership, 
said: 

“We have constructed our Govern- 
ment upon the theme that its major pur- 
pose is to preserve human liberty amid 
the changing social and economic scene. 
If we divert it to the changing of money 
ve shall have lost sadly for the future.’ 

“And again, ‘And paralleling and para- 
lyzing every argument for Government 
operation is one insistent note. That is, 
the preservation of the vital initiative 
and enterprise of our people. This is 
the mainspring of progress. Bureaucracy 
is the dead hand on initiative. Govern- 
ment can correct abuse without entry 
into business. If it cannot then democ- 
racy shall have failed,’ 

“Tesse S. Phillips, formerly superin- 


tendent of insurance of New York, in a 
recent address before the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, in discussing 


the growing attempts to put the govern- 
ment into the insurance business, said: 

“*Then there is the constant agitation 
on the part of certain misguided indi- 
viduals who maintain that the Govern- 
ment should engage directly in writing 
certain classes of insurance. The de- 
mand for these proposals as a general 
rule does not originate among the mass 
of insurance purchasers. For the most 
part they have their inception in the 
minds of notoriety seekers who feel that 
they are the self-appointed guardians of 
the public, more frequently, however, 
thev are the result of demagogic ap- 
peal. 

“Whenever the state invades this field 
and exclusively undertakes the transac- 
tion of any class of insurance it deals 
a blow at the private operation of busi- 
ness. If the state should monopolize in- 
surance an immediate demand would be 
made by the same forces for it to en- 
gage in other activities; the ultimate con- 
dition would be a complete socialization 
of business.’ 


Views of Hendon Chubb 
“Hendon Chubb, one of the leading 
marine underwriters of the country and 
one of the first advocates of the estab- 
lishment of the Government War Risk 
Bureau, who was closely connected with 


it as the chairman of the Advisory 
3oard from the time of its foundation 
in 1914 until after the Armistice, stated 
in an address, delivered at the seventh 
national foreign trade convention at San 
Francisco in 1920: 

“*That a Government insurance bu- 
reau would not be to the advantage of 
merchants or shipowners; that it would 
hinder the natural and free development 
of American marine insurance and, final- 
ly, could not be successfully conducted 
by the Government.’ 

“This was said, it should be empha: 
sized, by one who directed the Govern- 
ment Bureau of War Risk Insurance for 
almost five years at great personal sac- 
rifice and who, therefore, can speak with 
an authority born of unusual and inti- 
mate personal experience. 

“Tt might be of interest for me to give 
a few of the reasons why, in my opinion, 
Government marine insurance is fore- 
coomed to failure. 

“The complexities and intricacies of 
the business and the limited material 
available means that it would be an ab- 
solute impossibility for the Government 
to obtain the services of experienced 
and well equipped marine underwriters 
to conduct the business. And for the 
same reason would it be impossible to 
secure loss adjusters or requisite ability 
and knowledge. 

“The unlimited scope of coverages re- 
quired in order to meet-not alone for- 
eign competition, but ever changing con- 
ditions, makes necessary the greatest 
possible freedom of action and almost 
unlimited authority in the acceptance and 
writing of business and a similar free- 
dom in the settlement of claims. To 
such an extent is this requisite that prac- 
tically all marine companies grant an 
authority to their representatives, 
in the acceptance of business and set- 
tlement of losses, unknown _in any other 
branch of insurance. 

“Can one imagine how the government 
with its unavoidable and inevitable bu- 
reaucratic methods, inelastic rules and 
circumlocution would act in these mat- 
fers. 

“Again, and this is of the very great- 
est importance, disputes and controver- 
sies are inevitable in the construction 
of commercial contracts, settlement of 
losses and the like. Where private com- 
panies are involved the courts can readi- 
ly be appealed to, but where the gov- 
ernment is concerned it is, of course, 
unnecessary to say that this method of 
appeal is extremely. slow and difficult if 
not at times altogether impossible. 


Marine Contracts Most Involved 


“The contract of marine insurance is 
one cf the most involved contracts known 
to the business world and notwithstand- 
ing the skill and care with which it 
may be drawn it is, because of its com- 
plexities, impossible to completely con- 
summate. In consequence, it is almost 
a daily incident in the business that 
questions arise which have not been 
dealt with in the contract and which call 
for the broadminded ccnsideration of 
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business men who are not fettered b 
restrictions necessarily imposed upon the 
zdministration of the government’s busi 
ness. 

“Presumably the justification for 
launching the government into marine 
insurance must rest upon the expecta 
tion that its rates will be materially lower 
than those charged by the companies 
now engaged in the business. It is evi- 
dent that the important fact is com- 
pletely overlooked, that world-wide com- 
petition, as I have previously explained, 
has already driven these rates down ty 
a point at which the most experienced 
and the ablest underwriters are able at 
best to develop but nominal profits from 
their operations. 

“In order, therefore, to bring about 
the proposed condition rates must be 
brought down further to a point where 
all hope of profit must vanish. The 
natural result of this will be that the 
American companies will be driven from 
the field and their organizations, built 
up through years of effort and at great 
expense, destroyed, whereas, the foreign 
companies with their world-wide connec- 
tions and world-wide business will sur- 
vive. Inevitably the time will come when 
public opinion will demand that the gov- 
ernment withdraw from a business which 
must, as already indicated, result in se- 
rious loss, in which event both merchant 
and ship-owner will find themselves in- 
deed at the mercy of the foreign insurer, 
at least until such time as the facilities 
of private capital can be slowly and pain- 
fully rehabilitated. 

Levison Gives Conclusions 

“In conclusion, I desire to bring out 
and emphasize the following important 
points: 

“lirst, that American marine insur- 
ance through private enterprise is an ab- 
solute essential to the development of 
the American mercantile marine and Am- 
erican foreign trade. 

“Second, that the American marine in- 
surance market is ample to meet the re- 
quirements of American commerce and 
shipping and can give the American peo- 
ple, is properly supported, as satisfac- 
tory indemnity as that enjoyed by the 
citizens of any other country. 

“Third, that American capital to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dol- 
now invested in American marine 
insurance is entitled to protection against 
the encroachment of the federal govern- 
ment, and 

“linally, that every thinking man in 
the United States, whatever his inter- 
ests may be, should align himself with 
the forces working to prevent govern- 
ment interference with private enterprise 
and against socialistic tendencies on the 
part of government officials.” 





WAR RISK ASS’N MEETS 


At the annual meeting of the Liver- 
pool & London War Risks Insurance As- 
sociation, Ltd., J. Bruce Ismay (chairman 
of the council) presiding, the following 
report for the insurance year ended. Fcb- 
ruary 19 was adopted: 

“At the close of the year the aggre- 
gate of the contributive values entered 
(as agreed, for purposes of entry, be- 
tween the individual members and tiie 
committee—pursuant to the resolution 
adopted at the extra-ordinary general 
meeting held on July 3, 1923), was £14.,- 
888,200. No losses were incurred during 
the vear, and accordingly the total cost 
to the members of the cover afforded |iy 
the association has been limited to the 
annual subscription (of “%d per £100 of 
entered values) which has met the er¢!- 
nary administration expenses. 





W. D. LINDLEY PRESIDENT 

W. D. Lindley has been elected pre: 

dent of the Garrison Fire Dicteeting 
System, Inc. He was formerly executi\¢ 


vice-president of the company, and suc- 
ceeds the Jate R. T. Merrick, who did 
in March. Mr. Lindley was for fiftecn 
years with the Western Electric Co. b:- 
fore making his present connection. 


May 
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National Bureau Had a 
Busy Time During 1927 


HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 
Whitney’s Report Embraces Many 
Problems; Stellwagen Reviews Prom- 
inence of Bureau; Officers Re-elected 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters held its seventh an- 
nial meeting on Wednesday, the first to 
be held in its new headquarters at 1 
Park avenue, New York. The two most 
interesting items on the agenda were the 
reports of A, W. Whitney, associate gen- 
eral manager and actuary, and H. P. 
Stellwagen, secretary and treasurer. This 
was followed by the re-election of these 
olficers, the election of the executive 
committee, standing boards and govern- 
ing committees of all departments. 
Discusses New Safety Production Study 

Mr. Whitney’s report, always listened 
to with interest, embraced the many im- 
portant activities of the bureau during 
the past year. He spoke particularly of 
the accident prevention work being done 
and the engineering and statistical study 
of the relationship between production 
and safety recently put into book form 
by the American Engineering Council! at 
the request of the bureau. Mr. Whit- 
ney called attention to the huge volume 
of literature that had gone out from the 
bureau, 1,000,000 separate shipments, in 
fact, during the fiscal year. Only re- 
cently twenty-five to forty tons of mail 
was sent out to the companies in 
mailing, being the new automobile 
manuals. 

He then went into a discussion of the 
small risk problem in compensation and 
referred to the mutual tactics in trying 
to influence state insurance authorities 
against the program of the stock com- 
panies, approved by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. He also 
tcuched on the organization of the claim 
department in the bureau and the work 
that it is doing in exposing dishonest 
claimants. Of course, the recent plate 
glass rate reduction order of Superin- 
tendent Beha in New York State was 
gone into thoroughly. As everyone now 
knows, a cut of 16 2/3%' became effec- 
tive on May 1. 

Before closing his report Mr, Whitney 
devoted some attention to the automo- 
bile situation generally and the New 
Hampshire situation in particular. 

Rate Revisions in 1927 


Mr. Stellwagen, in his report, pointed 
out that 219 regularly scheduled meet- 
ings were held in the offices of the 
bureau during the past year. Of these 
forty-seven were devoted to a discussion 
0} automobile insurance. Next came the 
Cisualty and Surety Acquisition Cost 
Conference with forty meetings. At the 
present time 241 persons are employed 
by the bureau in its main office and in 
all its branch offices. The increase in 
personnel has been slight, he said. 

Commenting on the rate revisions com- 
picted during the year, Mr. Stellwagen 
ited the following: Owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ public liability rates revised 
cv March 28, 1927, in connection with 
apartments and tenements in New York 

(Continued on Page %) 
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H.W.Gray President Of 
London & Lancashire 


APPOINTMENT MADE THIS WEEK 


Succeeds Oliver R. Beckwith; Manager 
Charles Hendry of Head Office, 


London, Now in America 


Henry W. Gray, one of America’s un- 
usually capable insurance executives was 
this week elected president of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, which now 
puts Mr. Gray at the head of all the 
London & Lancashire companies in this 
country. He succeeded the late A. G. 


McIlwaine as manager and general at- 





HENRY W. GRAY 


torney of the London & Lancashire and 
Law, Union & Rock, and is president of 
the Orient and Safeguard. <A_ short 
time ago he was made manager of the 
Pearl which entered this country to do 
a reinsurance business. 

As president of the London & Lanca- 
shire Mr. Gray succeeds Oliver R. Beck- 
with who has been associated with the 
London & Lancashire for four years and 
before that was with the Travelers and 
then the Aetna Life. His early train- 
ing was that of a lawyer. Mr. Beck- 
with’s future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 

Charles Hendry on This Side 

The appointment of Mr. Gray after 
the resignation of Mr. Beckwith was 
made by Manager Charles Hendry of 
the head office in England who arrived 
in this country last week and will visit 
Chicago and other western states in- 
cluding those on the Coast. Mr. Hendry 
left for Kansas on Wednesday night of 
this week. 

Henry W. Gray was originally a Louis- 
ville man whose. father was an insur- 
ance agent. After experience in his 
father’s agency in Louisville he went to 
Chicago where he joined the western 


department of the Queen, later becom-. 
ing a special agent where he made an 
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N. J. Commissions Big Topic at Fire, 
Marine & Liability Brokers’ Dinner 


A turnout of than two hun- 


dred witnessed 


more 
some important doings 
Wednesday night at the thirtieth anni- 
versary dinner meeting of the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers’ Association in 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York. 
The pleasant side of the occasion took 
the form of a presentation to the re- 
elected president, W. Douglas Owens, of 
a watch and chain with knife attached; 
a similar gift to Berthold M. Harris, the 
re-elected secretary, for his untiring 


work; lots of praise for Charles L. Bus- 
sing, of “Al B. Careful” fame, and a 


whole-hearted appreciation to Charles S. 
Rosensweig of Stephens & Co. for the 
important work he has done as chair- 
man of the committee on operating cost. 

More Than 10% Administrative Cost 

The serious side of the affair came 
when Mr. Rosensweig presented the re- 
port of this committee. He told how 
it had been working quietly for four 
months to ascertain what it costs brok- 
ers in New York to operate their insur- 
ance offices. “The information came to 
us along a plainly drawn formula,” he 
said, “and we discovered to our dismay 
that it costs us more than 10% to ad- 
minister to the fire insurance business 
in purely administrative cost, devoid of 
any charge for soliciting of business and 
free from any drawing accounts, salaries, 
etc. This response came from more than 
70% of our numbers.” 

Although all of this developed quite 
apart from the passing of the Ramscy 
act in New Jersey setting the commis- 
sions to be paid to agents, Mr. Rosen- 
sweig felt that it had a direct bearing 
on it. He spoke of the New Jersey sit- 
uation as an inevitable happening which 
may occur at any time in other states 
just as long as there is not co-ordination 
among agents. Referring to the mect- 
ing called last week by President Bailey 








unusual reputation. After experience 

« with the American Fire of Philadelphia, 
covering Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia and 
Tennessee, he joined the London & Lan- 
cashire in 1893 where he looked after a 
number of states. In 1906 he came to 
Hartford as agency secretary of the 
London & Lancashire. 


of the American of Newark, he said that 
Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & DuBois 
had appeared as a delegate of the 
ciation and told the gathering the 
ings of the association. 


asso- 


fecl- 


Open Letter to Companies 
This was followed up by an open Ilet- 
ter addressed to the presidents of all 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in New Jersey which read: 
“We laid before the office of 


meeting in the 


the American Insurance Co. at Newark on April 
26 a request that the brokers be brought into 
conference with you before any definite progress 


is made towards fixing commission rates in New 
Je.sey to comply with new legislation. We 
understand your meeting adjourned without any 
action looking toward such a conference with us. 

“We read in the Journal of Commerce that 
the general sentiment was for fixing your com 
mssions to your agents at 15% on _ general 
business and 25% on preferred business. We 
picsume that from such commissions you expect 
your agents to pay brokerage where brokers are 
invo'ved and the agent himself is not rendering 
the brokerage service. 

“We advised your meeting that 
expenses, for services to the public, exceed 10% 
w.thout allowance for expense of soliciting busi 
ness and without salaries or profits to ourselves. 
And, as we do incur some expense for solicit 
ing, Our average legitimate expenses exceed 12¢ 
t is definitely apparent that we need a ra 
mum of 15% on ordinary business and 20% 
on preferred business in order to pay our ex 
penses and show a very moderate profit. 

“While it is no affair of ours how you com 
pensate your agents, it is our concern to see 
that steps are taken to provide for a fair com 
pensation to brokers for the services rendered 
by them. rhe present scale of brokerage is 
inadequate. We ask such licensed companies 
as are unquestionably sound and of such good 
repute as to be satisfactory insurers of our 
customers, to evidence their good will by en 
deavoring to bring about the adoption of our 
suggestion for a conference. We have a rea 
sonable proposal to offer which should satisfy 
the companies, the agents and the brokers and 
relieve the present situation.” 

Mr. Rosensweig was glad to announce 
that a favorable response had come from 
the companies and that the way was be- 
ing paved for the conference which had 
been requested. 

Julian Lucas of 
followed Mr. 


our average 


Davis, Dorland & Co., 
RKosensweig and spoke ad- 


miringly of his ability to fight for that 
which was right, adding that the entire 
association was under obligation to him. 
Discussing the New Jersey situation, Mr. 
Lucas said: “I am inclined to believe 
that some insurance companies have 
ceased to become underwriters and be- 
come great trusts. This commission 
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Two Holland Banquets; 
Same Room; Same Night 


NOVELTY IN BIRTHDAY AFFAIR 


Guests Give ledeeidiones Companies’ 
President Two Silver Dishes; O’Neill’s 
Tribute to Former Chief 


The many friendships built by Charles 
H. Holland, 


Companies, 


president of the Independ- 


Philadelphia, were evi- 


ence 


deneed at the Hotel Biltmore one night 


last week when a testimonial banquet was 


tendered him on his fiftieth birthday. 
There were people present from long 
distances, including James Peech, a di- 


rector of the United Steel of Great Brit- 
ain. The guests included bank presi- 
dents, casualty and surety 
ecutives, general agents of Mr. 
companies and others. 

Mr. Peech, an impressive looking Brit- 
isher of large stature, enjoyed the fun, 
by-play, informality of the occasion, 
American humorous stories told by Con 
McCole of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a profes- 
sional funny man, and all around kidding 
by evervbody, but looked a little puzzled 
when Mr. Holland, turning story teller 
for the nonce to illustrate a British sense 
of humor, recited the one about Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Stone of London walk- 
ing down Broadway. It seemed that 
Stone turned to Wood and Wood to 
Stone as a pretty girl approached and 
after she passed both turned to Rubber. 


company ex- 
Holland’s 


Richardson Explains 

Later in the evening the British steel 
man looked up Frederick Richardson of 
the General and said: 

“What was the catch in that resiliency 
story? It hinged on some American 
idiom which got by me.” 

The guest from Briton was treated to 
another American novelty, which was the 
staging of two banquets in a night be- 
cause after the first dinner was over at 
11:30 the guests went to the foyer and 
returned at midnight to try it all over 
again. This second sitting at the tables 
told as eloquently as anything could that 
the night had been a most enjoyable oc- 
casion. 


\ touch of genuine sentiment was 
given the occasion by the presence of 
Frank J. O'Neill, president of the Royal 


Indemnity’ and a flock of his officers and 
departmental heads. It was a pleasant 
cesture because it was from the Royal 
Indemnity that Mr: Holland went to the 
Independence Indemnity. 

“T wanted to attest by our presence 
how highy we regard him in the Royal 
Indemnity head office,” said Mr. O'Neill 

How O'Neill Started With Royal 
Indemnity 

Then the latter explained how he first 
came into contact with Mr. Holland and 
something about their association. 

O'Neill was practicing law in Syracuse 


in the morning and hopping to the uni- 
versity hill in the afternoon to coach 
the football team. 

“That was in 1915,” said Mr. O'Neill, 
“and I was enjoying life and not know- 
ing what worry meant. A Syracuse 
lawyer in those days was not the hard- 


world. If it 
weather we'd 
vo out fishing. If we didn’t like the 
looks of a prospective client or didn't 
think much of his case we'd pass him 
and it up. The principal cases which 
interested me were insurance cases and 
I had some for the Royal Indemnity. One 
day Holland asked me to come to New 
York, and I did. His office was most 
mipressive as the rug was larger, the 
desk more ornate, the furnishings more 
artistic than those to which T had been 
accustomed in Syracuse. After asking 
me a lot of questions, including how 
many children T had, he surprised me 
by offering the job of general counsel of 
the Royal Indemnity. While surprised 
I was also flattered. I was willing to 


man in the 
good fishing 


est working 


looked like 


come to the big town and was pleased 
to know I interested a man who had 
accomplished what Mr. Holland had done 
—started a company from scratch and 
made it grow as splendidly as the Royal 
~ ase had grown—and I took the 
job. 
Boosts Holland 


“So I started to work. My first as- 
signment was to try a case in West- 
chester County where the plaintiff was 
a realty company with an Irish name. 
This was my first experience in finding 
that people do not always match up with 


their names as the plaintiffs in this 
case were neither born in Ireland nor 
were they of Irish descent. Eastern 


Europe was more like their original habi- 
tat. 

“In my first interview with Mr. Hol- 
land I liked him immensely except for 
one thing. Stealing down from his cuff 
was a wrist watch. Now, in the circles 
with which T had been mixing men who 
wore wrist watches were regarded with 
suspicion, but after I had known him for 
a while I tossed that method of esti- 
mating people into the ash heap because 
association with him proved every day 
that I had cast my lot with a very fine 
fellow. He has a way with him which 
brings out the best there is in people, 
makes them very loyal. That’s Charley 
Holland as a man. As an executive the 
best thing I can say about him is that 
we are trying to follow the ideals which 
he put into the company and on which 
he built it up to a fine degree of achieve- 
ment.” 

Gift of Two Antiques 

Among the other speakers were Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., president of the largest bank 
in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia-Girard 
Natienal Bank, who is also a director 
of the Independence Indemnity; and An- 
drew LL. Johnston, vice-president of the 
Independence Indemnity, who has been 
associated with Mr. Holland for seven- 
teen years. Upon behalf of the assem- 
blage Mr. Johnston presented Mr. Hol- 
land with two silver vegetable dishes, de- 


signed by William Eaton in 1824, for 
the Manigault family. 
The toastmaster, R. A. Mansfield 


Hobbs, New York lawyer, called upon 
some of the Independence Companies’ 
representatives in the room to introduce 
them to the guests. They included John 
J. Ryan of Baltimore, chairman of the 
agents’ committee on the banquet; 
(ceorge W. Carter of Detroit; George W. 
Childs of Chicago; Dan Harmon of Osh- 
kosh, Wis.: and Allison B. Roome, vice- 
president of the Independence Fire. 

In his talk Mr. Holland stressed the 
value of lifelong friendships. He said 
he had been unusually blessed in such 
respect ever since he went to Australia 


to organize for the Royal Insurance Co., 
its casualty business in that country. He 
made new friends after he came here to 
organize the Royal Indemnity in 1910 
and he had been equally fortunate in 
Philadelphia where he went in 1922 to 
organize the Independence Indemnity. 


Guests 


The list of guests follows: 

Moses S. Adler, W. W. Allen, P. W. Archard, 
FE. B. Anderson, G. A. Archambault, Robert H. 
Baldwin, Ernest W. Bell, L. H. Bowen, Harry 
C. Brearley, W. A. Buerkle, John E. Ballenger, 
Willet K. Boger, Thomas F. Behan, Roy A. 
Brown, Major H. L. Baker, Dr. M. H. Barsky, 
John Barnaby, George S. Barry, P. R. Bar- 
rows, . S. Bicknell, L. E. Birdsall, W. F. 
Casey, N. W. Chandler, F. W. Clarke, Jr., 
Gardner Creede, Willard L. Case, Ed. Culleton, 
Frank B. Cassidy, F. M. Chandor, George Coar, 
George W. Carter. 

Also, A. T. Dice, Dr. D. A. Driscoll, T. A. 
Dowling, R. R. Dearden, Richard Deming, E. 
G. Eibler, E. A. Evans, W. H. Evert, Herman 
L. Ekern, Henry Farrer, R. L. Freeman, Emil 
Frenkel, James L. Freeborn, L. W. Fitzgerald, 
A. H. Gagnon, Rollin P. Grant, W. W. Greene, 
Wilbert Garrison, S. Carlisle Goodrich, Edwin 
Gissing, S. M. Grosner, Richard F. Gibson, 
Clarence H. Geist, A. J. Grainger, E. G. Grif- 
fin; and 

Daniel Harmon, C. R. Hayes, J. R. Hinch- 
liffe, H. Brian Holland, bapard P. Holmes, H. 
C. Houlihan, Perez F. Huff, S. Holzer, W. H. 
Hutt, R. C. L. Hamilton, J. S. Hirsh, Frank 
A. Hobson; and 

John C. Knapp, Peter D. Kiernan, John J. 
King, Martin “Lewis, A. Leonard, Bis: ass 
Lewis, P. C. Lewis, I. O. Lett, Dr. R. B. Mc- 
Kinnon, W. P. McDonald, J. C. McDonald, 

I. McDonald, E. H. McNellis, W. J. Mc- 
Caffrey, E. Maloy, Joseph Mark, a o 
Meyrer, D. G. Miller, C. C. Mollenhauer, Har- 
rison B. Moore, James Morrison, P. P. Mar- 
cone, S. G. Martin, J. P. Marron, Jonathan 
Moore, Wm. Markin, Norman R. Moray, Wal- 
ter A. Munns, Carl A. Mitman. 

Also, J. Arthur Nelson, C. S. Newhall, C. F. 
Noyes, Charles Nelson, Fred S. North, Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, Robert Owens, Dr. W. H. Oliver, 
Jesse S. Phillips, S. H. Plough, Alex Pringle, 
C. H. Pritchard, Jr., B. H. Feng and Fred- 
erick Richardson, James B. Ro J. Schofield 
Rowe, John J. Ryan, Ralph Resweida, H. Rathe- 
macher, E. T. Reitze; and 


B. J. Salamack, J. B. Salinger, M. A. Sant- 
angelo, George V. Smith, Gordon D. Smith, 
T. G. Smith, T. L. Sogard, C. W. Sparks, Nel- 


son TD. Sterling, A. L. J. Smith, Philip 
Schweitzer, H. M. Simon, T. F. Spellane, A. H. 
Seymour, W. W. Tomlins, Jr., Charles A. Tay- 
lor, Nelson O. Tiffany, R. H. Towner, S. E. 
Thompson, George J. Turner, Claude Trinder, 
a Tallman, Franklyn Vanderbilt, J. W. 
Vaughan, J. R. Wells, J. M. Willcox. H. F. 
Witzel, Lee J. Wolfe, Frederick K. Watson, 
W. B. Wise, D. M. Wood, R. W. Watts and 
John F. Winch. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY AHEAD 


The Pacific Indemnity, after making 
splendid gains last year, has closed the 
first quarter of this year with a net pre- 
mium income of $932,492. Its net earned 


premiums for the quarter were $988,849. 


as compared with $495,121 for the same 
period of 1927. This is a gain of 81.75% 

The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was reduced approxi- 
mately 10%. The company began busi- 
ness February 8, 1926. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offi Departmen! 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 100 Maiden i 
New Orleans New York 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, 











Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 








E. A. Tallman Joins 
Guardian Casualty 


IS BONDING’ VICE-PRESIDENT 





Has Had More Than 20 Years’ Experi- 
ence in Surety Field; Company 
ff to a Good Start 





E. A. Tallman, formerly second vice- 
president of the Royal Indemnity ani 
more recently general agent of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity in uptown 
New York, has joined the Guardian Cas- 
ualty of Buffalo as its vice-president in 
charge of bonding. Mr, Tallman will as- 
sume his new duties on May 15. 

Mr. Tallman is well versed in all 
branches of suretyship and has been in 
the business for more than twenty years. 
His connection with the Royal Indem- 
nity dates back fifteen years ago when 
he joined the company as assistant su- 
perintendent of the home office bonding 
department. He then became superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan (N. Y.) 
bonding department, following which he 
was promoted to superintendent of bond- 
ing country-wide. His good work in this 
capacity merited his advancement to sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Pleased With the Appointment 


The Guardian Casualty counts itself 
fortunate in being able to arrange that 
its bonding department will be in the 
hands of Mr. Tallman. His experience 
in practically every phase of surety and 


fidelity activity and as an executive of 
the Royal Indemnity, the company be- 
lieves, well qualifies him to build its 
bonding department along sound, con- 
structive lines. 

Starting several months ago with a 


combined capital and surplus of $2,000,- 
GOO, the Guardian Casualty is rapidly 
lining up its home office and field per- 
sonnel. It already has an office in New 
York City. The company was organized 
by a prominent group of Buffalo banking 
and business men. Its president is J. R. 
Young, who organized the Merchants 
Mutual Casualty in Buffalo in 1918. Its 
executive vice-president, general counsel 
and secretary is Owen B. Augspurger, 
who has been connected with the Mer- 
chants Mutual Casualty since its organi- 
zation. 

Other vice-presidents are: Fred B. 
Cooley, president, New York Car Wheel 
Co.; William P. Haines, a member of 
the insurance brokerage firm of Laver- 
ick & Haines, and C. W. Brown, vice- 
president, Merchants Mutual Casualty. 
The treasurer is J. Frank Tucker, who is 
also treasurer of the Merchants Mutual 
Casualty. He was formerly assistant 
chief examiner for many years of the 
New York Insurance Department. 





REORGANIZATION PLANNED 





Southern Surety To Raise Capital From 
$1,200,000 to $2,500,000; New Officers 
and Directors To Be Elected 

The Southern Surety, in which the 
Rogers Caldwell interests of Nashville, 
Tenn., hold the majority stock, is mak- 
ing plans for a complete reorganization 
which will include an increase in its cap- 
ital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,500,000. 
This step has been approved by the ‘li- 
rectors and will be submitted to ‘he 
stockholders of the company at once ‘or 
approval. 

At a meeting last week D, D. Smith 
of Detroit and J. DeWitt Carter of 
Nashville were elected directors in ‘he 
place of Max Schloss of Des Moines end 
Thomas R. Byrd of Asheville, resigned. 
Mr. Smith was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent. On May 8 the directors will again 
mect at which time the reorganization 
will be completed and further new © f- 
ficers and directors elected. 

LICENSED IN MASSACHUSETT>5 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
has been admitted to Massachusetts. 
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Sinnott & Canty Suing 
Craig for $12,225,000 


LATTER TELLS C. & S. CLUB 





E. M. Allen Also a Speaker on “Fear”, 
Deploring the Bugaboo of Cut Rate 
Company Competition 

\n indication that the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York is living up 
‘0 its reputation for interesting dinner 
meetings was shown last week when the 
club had for its speakers E. M. Allen, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Surety, and Charles L. Craig, former 
comptreller of the City of New York, 


who was a frequent headliner in the 
daily newspapers during the Hylan 
regime, 

The most striking information given 
cout by Mr. Craig was that he was now 
the defendant in several law suits being 
brought by Sinnott & Canty interests 
who seek to recover from him $12,225,- 
000 for the things Craig said about them 
when he was the comptroller of the 
city. This comment was received with 
inuch interest by those present, many of 
whom remember well how Sinnott & 
Canty were accused by Craig of being 
the favored insurance brokers of the Hy- 
lan administration. 


Discusses 5c Subway Fare 


Mr. Craig confined the rest of his talk 
to an interesting closetup of the transit 
situation in Greater New York. He said 
that subway rapid transit was by no 
means a new problem. Even as early as 
1875 when the first transit act was drawn 
up, one of its main provisions was to 
enable New York to work out some way 
of improving congestion. Since 1875 the 
act has been amended thirty times, he 
added. 

Speaking as a private citizen, Mr. 
Craig said emphatically that a subway 
fare of more than five cents was unjus- 
tified and he gave a number of illustra- 
tions to prove his contention. He 
showed a fine grasp of the many prob- 
lems confronting New York City in its 
transit difficulties. 

££. M. A®len, as alwavs, gave a fine 
talk, his subject being, “Fear.” Center- 
ing his remarks on the competition of 
cut rate companies, a subject which had 
been mulled over by the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America for the greater part 
of the same day, Mr. Allen deplored the 
fact that bureau companies and agents 
should allow the fear of cut rate com- 
petition to get the best of them. He 
said: “Of course, we'll always have such 
problems in the surety business but why 
make them out to be a big bugaboo. 
They are not as deep and terrible as we 
think. A check-up of the business of 
a cut-rate company will reveal that they 
“et only a small fraction of the surety 
volume of any city you may name or the 
country as a whole. And yet we are 
ifraid of this competition and lie awake 
nights worrying about it.” 

Turning his attention to the great 
strides made in the casualty and surety 
business, Mr. Allen said that it was an 
indication of the vast amount of new 
possibilities for development. “Hun- 
lreds of propositions now demand surety 
coverage today,” he continued, “which 
were not heard of twenty years ago. 
There is plenty of business for every- 
one. But remember this, the man who 
has the real product and represents a 
zood company is the one who will get 
the business. But just the minute you 
indulge in rate-cutting you are arrang- 
ing your own downward trail.” 


Praises Lindbergh’s Thoroughness 


Directing his remarks to the young 
men present, Mr. Allen said: “You are 
the ones who will carry on our business 
in the future. Some of you may be- 
come presidents of your companies or 
hold important managerial positions. You 


are with us to make careers for your-. 


selves. My suggestion to you is: learn 
the business from the bottom up. Take 
a hint from our famous aviator, Colonel 
Lindbergh, who probably knows more 
about aviation today than any one else 
because he has studied his line so thor- 
cughly that before he starts out on any- 
thing he knows he is right. He typi- 
fies perfection. 

“You belong to a business that has 
some critics. But insurance today. is as 
vast a business as banking, radio or the 
automobile industry. In my opinion it 
is quite the most important single line 
of industry because the whole credit 
structure is built around it. So be loyal 
to it.” 

Before closing his remarks Mr. Allen 
put in a good word for the insurance 
trade press, saying: “These trade paper 
editors whom you see at banquets are 
to be commended for the work they are 
doing. Quietly. and modestly they do 
their work. To my mind they represent 
a vital part of the insurance business 
and play an important part in molding 
opinion.” 

President Richard Deming, who is 
vice-president of the American Surety, 
announced the date of the golf tourna- 
ment to be June 27 at the Ridgewood 
Country Club. 





W. B. McNIECE IN NEW: POST 





Joins Bonding Staff of Union Indemnity 
in New York; Formerly with the 
Royal Indemnity 
William B. McNiece, connected with 
the Royal Indemnity for the last five and 
a half years, principally engaged in the 
development of bonding business in the 
metropolitan suburban field, has joined 
the Union Indemnity in its New York 
bonding department under George E. 

Haves, vice-president. 

Mr. McNiece has cultivated a large 
following of friends and clients and has 
become recognized as one of the fore- 
most producers in this territory. Prior to 
his connection with the Royal Indemnity, 
Mr. MecNiece was with the National 
Surety operating in the field through 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and later in New 
York City. 

He is a native New Yorker, the son of 
the late William B. McNiece, a promi- 
nent attorney in this city for over thir- 
ty-five years. He is married, has a fam- 
ily and lives at Forest Hills, Long 
Tsland. 





F. & D. SURETY CLASS GROWING 





New York Brokers Showing Lots of 
Interest; Martin Lewis a Speaker 
on Tuesday 
The Fidelity & Deposit class in surety- 
ship at its New York office has been go- 
ing for three weeks under the leadership 
of Nathan Mobley, production manager, 
and has had on an average of about fifty 
in attendance at each meeting. Consid- 
erable interest has been shown by brok- 
ers and underwriters of other compa- 

nies. 
The class on Tuesday had Martin 
Lewis, assistant manager, Towner Rating 


* Bureau, as the speaker on banker’s blan- 


ket bonds while on Thursday M. A. 
Walsh, manager for this class of bonds, 
continued the discussion. 


Metropolitan Casualty 
Conference a Success 


NEAL BASSETT A 


SPEAKER 





Branch Managers and Fieldmen in Ses- 
sion for 3 Days Exchanging View- 
points With Home Office Men 





About one hundred branch managers, 
field representatives, home officials and 
department heads of the Metropolitan 
Casualty attended a three-day confer- 
ence at the company’s home office on 
April 25, 26 and 27. 

The purpose of the conference, as pre- 
sented in the address of welcome by 
President J. Scofield Rowe, was to ex- 
change home office and field office view- 
points on many underwriting, selling and 
administrative problems and to outline 
the plans of the company for the re- 
mainder of the year. Mr. Rowe com- 
mented on the many reasons why the 
Metropolitan’s affiliation with the Fire- 
men’s of Newark should bring about 
an accelerated development in keeping 
with the country’s quickened progress 
and in harmony with the best traditions 
of the business. 

Stressed Firemen’s-Metropolitan Tie-Up 

Immediately following President 
Rowe’s talk was an address by Neal 
Bassett. president of the Firemen’s, in 
which he reviewed the history of the 
Firemen’s group and discussed the vari- 
ous ways in which the Firemen’s agents 
and the Metropolitan’s agents can work 
together to their mutual advantage. 

J. C. Heyer, vice-president, was chair- 
man of the conference and he did his 
job to perfection. Those who took a 
prominent part in the speaking on the 
first day included: J. K. Landers, Indi- 
anapolis; E. J. Donegan, vice-president 
and general counsel; E. R. Hunt, vice- 
president; J. A. McArdle. Boston; J. E. 
Ryan. manager, forgery department; W. 
H. Crawford, superintendent, automo- 
bile department. 

Speakers on the second day program 
were: John R. English, manager, New 
York branch office; F. L. Shove, mana- 
ger, compensation department; H. P. 
Reardon, Newark branch office manager; 
J. V. Peters, superintendent, burglary 
department; S. J. Putnam, Hartford 
branch office manager; Russell Maguire, 
general agent in Philadelphia; J. W. 
Wilmer, Detroit; R. W. Smiley. publicity 
director; H. D. Plimpton, Milwaukee; 
William Wollny, superintendent, accident 
and health department. 

Following an array of worthwhile talks 
on the concluding day, a dinner was 
given at the Harvard Club by President 
Rowe. Invited guests included several 
directors of the Metropolitan and the 
following from the Firemen’s: President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Presidents Wells T. 
Bassett, John Kay and A. H. Hassinger; 
FE. G. Potter, manager, San Francisco 
office; H. A. Clark, manager, Chicago 
office. 

The speakers included Mr. Rowe, Mr. 
Bassett, Mr. English and Mr. Landers. 
About one hundred guests were present 
and songs specially written for the oc- 
casion were sung between courses. A 
number of informal talks followed the 
addresses of the evening. 








ALEXANDER GREENE & CO. 


Established 1909 


Automobile and Casualty Underwriters 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





Metropolitan Automobile Managers 
Inland Marine Agents 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company 








General Agents—All Lines 


Union Indemnity Company 





Porto Rico to Create 
A Competitive Fund 


MONOPOLISTIC FUND DEAD 


Bill Has Been Approved by Legislature 
and Only Awaits Governor’s Ap- 
proval to Be Effective 
-The Porto Rico legislature has ap 
proved of a new law doing away with 
the monopolistic state fund which has 
been poorly managed since it was put 
in force, and created a competitive fund 
instead. The significance of this legis- 
lation is that it is the first time in the 
history of compensation insurance in the 
United States that a state monopoly has 
been discarded in favor of a competitive 

system. 

Under the provisions of the new law 
four options of insurance are provided: 
(1) state fund; (2) stock company in- 
surance; (3) mutual, and (4) self insur- 
ance by employers. Among those ac- 
tive in securing the passage of this law 
was D. R. Carrion, head of a prominent 
agency in San. Juan who is general agent 
for both the Great American Indemnity 
and the Great American. 

The bill creating a mutual organization 
under state control was also approved 
by the legislature. Both measures await 
only the governor’s signature to become 
effective ninety days from date of ap- 
proval. 


APPEALED TO SUPREME COURT 

Abner Francis Dodd, head of the in- 
surance agency of A. F. Dodd & Co., of 
Emporia, Va., and his wife, Mabel K. 
Dodd, who won a verdict of $15,000 
against the Union Indemnity of New Or- 
leans in the federal district court at 
Richmond last year, are planning to ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
from a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing the 
judgment of the district court. 

Announcement that application for a 
writ of certiorari would be filed was 
made last week when the district court 
entered judgment for the defendant in 
accordance with the rulings of the cir- 
cuit court. Dodd carried a. $30,000 acci- 
dent policy in the Union Indemnity. He 
and his wife, who was beneficiary unde, 
the policy, sued for recovery of $15,000 
for the loss of his right foot which was 
amputated March 9, 1926, as a result of 
his being shot in the foot. He claimed 
that the injury resulted from accidental 
discharge of a shotgun. The company 
resisted payment on the ground that the 
gun was not discharged accidentally. 





EQUITABLE C. & S. ELECTION 
Spielberg Becomes Chairman of the 
Board; Capital and Surplus Increase 
to $2,000,000 Approved 

Harold Spielberg, vice-president and 
general manager of the Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety, was elected chairman 
of the board last week. Harold R. 
Cronin was re-elected president and the 
other officers were Charles Eno, Bernard 
Spielberg* and Isidore Fine, vice-presi- 
dents; Louis Blauner, treasurer; Dr. 
Julius Martinson, assistant treasurer; 
Dora S. Spira, secretary and assistant ~ 
treasurer, and H, Robert Burney, assist 
ant secretary. ; 

Directors ratified the proposaj to in 
crease Qhe capital and surplus of the 
company ‘to over $2,000,000, and arrange- 
ments for the increase are being car- 
ried out by Alvaney, Eisner & Donnelly, 
counsel for the company. 


APPOINT W. T. MAC DONALD 

The Commonwealth Casualty has ap 
pointed W. T. MacDonald as its exec 
utive special agent for Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, with headquarters at Ander 
son, Ind. 

Mr. MacDonald recently resigned as 
superintendent of agents of the Calumet 
Casualty. 
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Malawista to Manage 
Franklin Surety Co. 


SIGMUND GLATZER PRESIDENT 





To Enter Reinsurance Field at First; 
Starts With Capital of $250,000 and 
Surplus of $175,000 





The Franklin Surety, organized and 
financed by a group of young men, has 
started active business in New York as a 
fidelity and surety reinsurance carrier. 
Its capital is $250,000 and its surplus 
$175,000. The company is headed by Sig- 
mund Glatzer, prominent in New York 
real estate circles, who is a member of 
the advisory board of the Bank of Am- 
erica, Forty-first street branch. It has 
its home office at 135 William street. 

The vice-president and general mana- 
ver is Lawrence Malawista, who has had 
twelve years’ experience in the surety 
business. Mr. Malawista, a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York, 
started with the National Surety as a so- 
licitcur. During the war he served in 
the Navy and was an ensign in training 
at Pelham Naval stations After the ar- 
mistice he went into the general insur- 
ance business for himself, specializing in 
surety bonds, later becoming treasurer of 
the Berghaus Agency, 135 William 
street. Upon the retirement of Mr. 
Berghaus from the agency to join the 
National Union Indemnity as its bond- 
ing manager, Mr. Malawista proceeded 
to organize the Franklin Surety. 

The executive staff also includes Vice- 
Presidents Sidney R. Diamond, attorney ; 
William Glatzer, attorney; Emanuel A. 
Stern, attorney; secretary, Abraham N. 
Geller, attorney; treasurer, Irving H. 
Glassir, who is secretary of the Elmont 
Cemetery, Inc., and comptroller, Jacob 
A. Mittenthal, who is treasurer of the 
Utica-Lincoln Realty Corp. 

These men are also represented on the 
board of directors, together with Wil- 
liam S. Evans, City Court Justice; J. T. 
Brook, president, Pelham National Bank; 
k. C. Fulton, Ashforth & Co., New 
York; Max Rolnick, C. P. A., of Leslie 
Banks & Co., accountants; Isadore B. 
Geller, real estate; H. S. Diamond, build- 
er, and Oscar Friedlander, treasurer, 
Consolidated Laundries Co. 

Mr. Malawista, in discussing the fu- 
ture of the Franklin Surety, this week 
said: “We are not going after volume 
but prefer to grow slowly and carefully. 
Although confining our business at first 
to reinsurance, we will later branch out 
into the direct writing field. We have 
already applied for membership in the 
Surety Association of America and the 
Towner Rating Bureau. Writing at first 
in New York state,.the company expects 
to branch out into neighboring states as 
scon as is consistent with its progress.” 


Brokers’ Dinner 
(Continued from Page 33) 
question, must be settled and will only 
be settled when it is handled right.” 

To Increase Membership 

As chairman of the reorganization 
committee Mr. Lucas has amended its 
by-laws by creating six new classes of 
sustaining members. He was optimistic 
that such a step will enable the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers’ Association to 
make a healthy increase in its member- 
ship and at the same time increase the 
funds available for necessary improve- 
ments and added facilities for the mem- 
bers. He closed his talk with a strong 
display of loyalty for the association 
which he has helped to build for some 
thirty years. 

Another speaker was Thomas Gilleran, 
counsel for the association, who assert- 
ed that the next five years would be 
critical ones for brokers. “It is time for 
you to assert your rights,” he empha- 
sized, “so that you will be wise enough 
and strong enough to defend yourself 
against the evasion of those rights.” 

The Official Dinner Bell 


Just before the dinner George E. 


Nichols of F. E. Driggs & Co. attracted 
attention by ringing a large bell as a 
warning that dinner was ready to be 
served. It developed later in the even- 
ing that this bell had been presented to 
the association by Mr. Bussing and was 
to be known as the official dinner bell. 
It was inscribed with the names of the 
association’s officers since its organiza- 
tion in 1898, including the presidents: 
E. R. Saterlee, W. E. Edmister, Seelye 
Benedict, A.,G Hegeman, John A. Eck- 
ert, F. S. Little, E. W. Crosby, R. H. 
Depew, R. C. Rathbone, G. P. Nichols, 
A. M. Silvey and W. D. Owens. The 
preamble of the association was also en- 
graved on it, as well as the name of 
Jacob C. Ammermuller as the official bell 
ringer last vear. 

It was the pleasant task of Mr. Ros- 
ensweig to thank Mr. Bussing for the 
bell on behalf of the association and to 
tell him that his own name would be 
inscribed on it as its generous giver. 

\mong the offices having tables at the 
affair 


were: Davis, Dorland, Frank & 
DuBois, John A. Eckert, Stephens & 
Co., R: C. Rathbone & Co. H. W. 


Schaefer & Co., Minner & Yoost, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Consolidated Brokers, 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., Brown, Crosby 
& Co, Marsh & McLennan and C. L. 
sussing & Co., De Lanoy, Kipp & Swan, 
Inc., Owens & Phillips, Inc., and Pate & 
Robb. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT’S PROGRESS 





Its Monthly “Review” Appears in New 
Dress in Keepi with the Up-to- 
Dateness of the Company 
The agency publication of the General 
Accident appears this month in brand 
new dress, type size and appearance. 
The cover design is in brilliant colors. 
The text is well done and for the cur- 
rent issue features automobile insurance. 
The General stood fourth last year in 
the list of leaders in automobile casualty 
premiums. Its premiums were $7,387,700 
for automobile insurance in 1926 as com- 

pared with $8,560,013 in 1927. 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager, was recently elected a director 
of the General Accident corporation. 
That company, by the way, has paid in 
excess of $70,000,000 in losses since it 
wrote its first American policy. This 
company has been one of the real pi-, 
oneers in accident and health, burglary 
and plate glass and all forms of public 
liability and workmen’s compensation. Its 
United States branch has $20,119,074 of 
admitted assets and surplus to policy- 
holders of $3,267,673. Its premium in- 
come last year was nearly $18,000,000 in 
the U. S. branch. 

F. Norie-Miller, general manager of 
the company and far famed for his abil- 
ity as an underwriter, arrived in this 
country this week on-.his annual visit. 





R. S. CHOATE RESIGNS 
Joins American Automobile; Replaced in 
Phoenix Indemnity by E. C. 
Arnold; Their Careers 
R. S. Choate resigned from the Phoe- 
nix Indemnity this week as secretary of 
the company and manager of its metro- 
politan department and has joined the 
staff of the American Automobile of St. 
Louis. Mr. Choate has been for seven- 
teen vears in the casualty business, eight 
of which were spent with the Phoenix. 
His successor in that company is Ed- 
gar C. Arnold, who has been in the or- 
ganization for the past six years, the 
last two being as manager of its metro- 

politan claims department. 





REPORT ON CHICAGO SITUATION 
The National 
the Casualty 


Committee of 
Cost Confer- 


Agency 
Acquisition 


ence met vesterday in the National Bu- 
reau offices at which time a sub-commit- 
tee submitted a thorough report on the 
Chicago commission situation which in- 
cluded an investigation of the agents of 
every company doing business in Chi- 
cago. 


CLEAR UP BAD SITUATIONS 





Surety Ass’n. Members to Have Right 
to Complain When Ruies Are Vio- 
lated; Resolutions Passed 
At a well attended meeting last week 
the Surety Association of America took 
definite action on some of the trouble- 
scme situations in various parts of the 
country. It was agreed to allow the 
lowa agents to handle complaints in their 
territory and to back them up in the 

procedures. 

A resolution was adopted giving the 
members of the association the right to 
complain to the secretary as to viola- 
tions of rules and regulations and giv- 
ing power to the secretary to investi- 
gate such complaints and make findings 
from which appeal may be had to the 
executive committee. It was also re- 
solved that the secretary shall monthly 
publish a list of such complaints with 
the names of the offendng companies 
and the disposition made. 

A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate and report as to the advisability 
of establishing a code of procedure and 
penalties to be applied to violations 
which had been sustained upon inves- 
tigation. 

Resolution was adopted that all com- 
pany members require their agents to 
become members of local associations, 
where formed, and observe the rules and 
regulations of such associations. A res- 
olution was also adopted that the asso- 
ciation back up the local associations in 
the enforcement of all their rules. 





WILL GO INTO SURETY 





United States Casualty Will Start Writ- 
ing This Line In About a Month 
Or So 
The United States Casualty announced 
this week that it intends to embark in 
the surety business. Plans are now un- 
der way and it may be a month or so 
before the company starts writing this 

new line. 

In the surety field the U. S. Casualty 
will operate upon a direct writing plan 
and will become a member of the Surety 
Association of America and a subscriber 
to the Townér Rating Bureau. 





e 
National Bureau Meets 
(Continued from Page 33) 

City. On the same date the experience 
rating plan was introduced applicable to 
public liability insurance on this type of 
risk; on July 1, 1927, revisions in rates 
for several of the more important O. L. 
and T. classifications countrywide; on 
May 1, 1927, burglary, robbery and theft 
rates revised in part; on August 1, 1927, 
revised schedule of plate glass rates 
which had the effect of decreasing the 
premium level countrywide; on Decem- 
ber 12, 1927, thorough revision of pub- 
lic liability rates for private passenger 
cars countrywide, and on March 19, 1928, 
new automobile manual issued containing 
revised rules and new collision rates. 

One new branch office was opened in 
Oregon on October 1, 1927, being the 
only change made in branch bureau or- 
ganization. The membership of the bu- 
reau is now composed of thirty-nine 
companies with 141 departmental affilia- 
tions. Fifteen companies are now re- 
ceiving service for New York State only 
under the provisions of section 14I-b of 
the N. Y. insurance law. 

















THE 


Preferred Accident 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Kimball C. Atwood, President 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
—o— 


Has your business been helped 
by the sincere friendly spirit you 
have shown? Look for the same 
quality when choosing a company. 


Sincerity and friendliness have 
made business relations with “The 
Preferred Accident” pleasant. Ask 
any of the Preferred’s agents. 


—o— 


| Capital and Surplus— 
$6,064,493 


40 Years of Successful 
Underwriting 


Claims Paid Exceed— 
$31,000,000 
—Oo— 


Accident—Health 
Automobile—Burglary 




















MOVES INTO NEW QUARTERS 





Vincent Cullen and Staff of the Greater 
N. Y. Dep’t., National Surety, Now 
‘at 118 William Street 


Visitors to the Greater New York De- 
partment of the National Surety at 11& 
William Street this week found Vice- 
President Vincent Cullen and his under- 
writing staff just about settled. Up un- 
til the recent moving of Charles F. 
Noves & Co. to 225 Broadway, Mr. Cul- 
len had to content himself with a tem- 
porary office on the six floor rear which 
had many inconveniences. He is now 
glad to be “at home” in the handsome 
private office formerly occupied by Mr. 
Noyes with its large open fireplace, 
hardwood floors and panelled walls. 

The personnel of the Greater New 
York Department as announced exclu- 
sively in The Eastern Underwriter in its 
issue of March 2 includes J. F. O’Hea as 
Mr. Cullen’s assistant; Franklin 
Strauss, bankers’ blanket bond depar! 
ment; Arthur R. West, court bond de- 
partment; George Severs, fidelity de- 
partment; P. L. Crafts, contract depar' 
ment; Charles Otto, contractor's servic 
department; E. W. Condon, developmen: 
man; H. W. Nichols, 3rd, legal and clan 
department, and L. J. Askew, auditin 
department. 











C. A. Craig, President 











W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and | 


Accident Insurance 





W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 
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How New York Dept. Views National Bureau 


Its Accident Prevention Work Highly Praised; Experience Rating Criticized; Activities Of 
All Departments Thoroughly Described In 150-Page Triennial Report Rendered By 
W. A. Billingham, Chief Examiner 


Ever since the New York Insurance 
Department made public its triennial ex- 
amination of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, consider- 
able interest has been manifested in its 
many details which were too numerous 
to be covered in a short article. The 
Eastern Underwriter has therefore un- 
dertaken to make a comiprehensive sum- 
mary of the examination, pointing out 
those phases of the bureau’s plan of 
operation that were praised, as well as 
those that were criticized. 

First of all, the examination was con- 
ducted by W. A. Billingham, chief ex- 
aminer of the department, assisted by 
Examiners H. de W. Bodmer and H. A. 
Kahn. It required months of intensive 
study. Mr. Billingham is a veteran in 
this type of work and has been with 
the department for more than twenty 
years. 

A Critical Report 

Summing up his long report on the 
examination (150 pages in length), Mr. 
Billingham says: “Although this report 
is of a somewhat critical nature, espe- 
cially as it deals with the subject of ex- 
perience rating, it must also be said in 
all fairness that in the main the bureau 
deserves commendation, The making of 
insurance rates which shall be reason- 
able as well as adequate is a very diffi- 
cult and complex problem requiring for 
its solution a high degree of technical 
skill in combination with good judgment. 

“On the whole the work is done very 
eficiently and conscientiously and with 
the purpose, I believe, of evolving rates 
fair alike to the insurance public and 
the insurance companies. I believe the 
National Bureau is performing a neces- 
sary and commendable public service. Its 
work is very broad in its scope and of 
great magnitude, involving the making 
of insurance rates for many lines of cas- 
walty insurance throughout the entire 
country. 

“That there are some defects in its 
rate making methods and procedure I 
believe will not be gainsaid. Probably 
the most difficult problem arises with re- 
spect to classification for which there is 
available only a very thin volume of ex- 
perience. Here the exercise of judg- 
ment is involved in a large degree and, 
of course, the percentage of error is 
likely to be greater than where a large 
volume of experience is available. 

“It also seems probable that the prac- 
tice of using loss ratios in the deter- 
mination of projection factors is likely 
to produce improper rates. Although the 
ureau apparently endeavors to have the 
companies adhere to its promulgated 
tates throughout the country it is not 
always successful in doing so and, of 
course, if the’ premiums charged are not 
based upon bureau rates, loss ratios lose 
much of their value as rate-making in- 
dices, This factor probably tends to 
improperly increase rates, for it would 
seem that companies are much more 
likely, in the competitive struggle, to 
cut rates than to increase them, thus re- 
ducing the premium volume and corre- 
spondingly increasing loss ratios. 

Laxity in Reporting Experience 
_“Another important factor which may 
improperly influence rates is the fact 
that the bureau exercises no control 
over the companies in reporting their 
experience. Inaccuracies, unintentional 
or otherwise, in reporting exposure, 
farned premiums or incurred losses, if 
Occurring in any considerable volume, 
Must result in erroreous rates. Probably 





earned premiums and incurred losses are 
the most likely sources of error. If rates 
are cut, earned premiums will be too low 
and loss ratios too high. If incurred 
losses are based upon over-estimates of 
outstanding losses, both loss ratios and 
pure premiums will be too high, 

“Since the charging of reasonable 
rates is a matter of vital importance pri- 
marily to the insuring public and also 
to the companies themselves it would 
seem that the bureau ought to inaugu- 
rate a practice of making systematic in- 
vestigations at the offices of the com- 
panies to ascertain whether earned pre- 
miums reported are based upon bureau 
rates and whether incurred losses re- 
ported are based upon reasonable esti- 
mates of outstanding losses. 

“I fully realize that this procedure 
would involve considerable added ex- 
pense which, of course, the insuring pub- 
lic would have to pay, but in view of 
the public interest involved as well as 
the statutory requirement in some states 
(including New York) that insurance 
rates must be reasonable, and in view 
of the fact that under present condi- 
tions there is an element of uncertainty 
as to whether or not they are reasonable, 
it would seem that the necessary ex- 
pense would be amply justified.” 

Accident Prevention Work Praised 


The National Bureau’s important work 
in the field of accident prevention was 


warmly praised in the report as a very 
real and important public service. ‘The 
bureau’s first step into this field, aside 
from its introduction of schedule rating, 
was in 1922 when $60,000 was appro- 
priated to conduct an automobile acci- 
dent prevention campaign. This cam- 
paign was directed along the linés of 
(1) encouragement of community safety 
work; (2) intensive work in the traffic 
field, and (3) safety “education. 

An appropriation of $10,000 was made 
to pay the salary and traveling expenses 
of a field secretary for community safety 
work under the direction of the, National 
Safety Council, with the understanding 
that the council itself would finance an- 
other ~such secretary. The bureau fi- 
nanced this work for about three years 
and as a result, about sixty-five local 
safety councils were established, many 
of them with paid secretaries, whose 
combined budgets amount to about $500,- 
000 annually. 


In January, 1923, the bureau employed 
a traffic engineer whose most notable 
work was the development of a statisti- 
cal plan for getting information with re- 
spect to traffic accidents. This plan 
formed the basis for the important work 
that has since been done through the 
Hoover Conference and the National 
Safety Council and is operative over re- 
gions containing one-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 
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The chief activities of the automobile 
prevention campaign have been directed 
toward safety education. It was decided 
tc do the main part of this work through 
the National Safety Council. Albert W. 
Whitney, acting manager of the bureau, 
was made chairman of the education di- 
vision of the safety council and later 
vice-president in charge of education. 
Field secretaries were employed to work 
directly in the schools, and attractive 
material such as manuals, pamphlets, 
plays and _ posters, were distributed 
among the school childrerf. It is claimed 
that the result of this work has been a 
reduction of from 50% to 75% in the 
number of accidental deaths of children. 

Many Worthwhile Appropriations 

The bureau has also done considerable 
safety educational work direct. In 1926 
it maintained three graduate fellowships 
in safety education of $1,000 each, two 
at the University of Chicago and one at 
Columbia University. It was one of the 
co-operating agencies in carrying on the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety and contributed $8,000 to its 
support. It appropriated $5,000 for an 
investigation into benzol poisoning. It 
contributed $2,500 toward a study into 
elevator design. It appropriated $20,000 
toward an effort that is being made by 
the American -College of Surgeons to 
elevate and standardize industrial sur- 
gery; and $25,000 for a study made by 
the American Engineering Council into 
the relation between safety and produc- 
tion. 

The report of the department also 
praised the A. I. X. Service, initiated 
by the bureau, by which the companies 
are able to exchange information regard- 
ing automobile risks. This service is 
performed by the Library Bureau entire- 
ly separate and apart from the National 
Bureau. “If properly utilized, this serv- 
ice should be of considerable value to the 
companies as an aid in reducing loss costs 
and, as a concomitant, insurance rates,” 
says the report. 

Similar praise was extended to the 
W. C. I. X Service which is operated 
along the same lines as the A, I. X. 
Service but relates to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


Close-up of Automobile Department 


Taking up the various departments of 
the bureau, the first close-up view to be 
presented by Mr. Billingham and his as- 
sistants was that of the automobile de- 
partment which was established coinc: 
dent with the organization of the bureau 
itself in November, 1921. Its present 
manager is E. E. Robinson. To the stu- 
dent of the business the description of 
kow automobile rates are made for all 
classes of cars is worth hours of study. 
The rate revisions of each year since 
1923 are approached and analyzed close- 
ly. Says the report: 

“At the present time the rates of the 
National Bureau are based to a consid- 
erable degree upon the experience sub- 
mitted by the companies, but modified by 
underwriting judgment. As experience ac- 
cumulates from year to year, there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to attach greater 
weight to experience and rely less upon 
judgment. Judgment, however, still con- 
tinues to be, and probably necessarily so, 
an important factor in the rate-making 
process.” 

As an indication of the many items 
that enter into the rate making proced- 
ure, the report shows that the 1926 re- 
vision of public liability rates for pri- 
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vate passenger cars in New York City 
suburban territory, for example, had the 
following various items. (1) experience 
pure premium for the years 1921 to 1924; 
(2) selected pure premium; (3) selected 
pure premium loaded for unallocated 
claim expense; (4) item 3, adjusted on 
account of test for rate level; (5) in- 
dicated rate; (6) 1925 average rate; (7) 
actual departure; (8) credibility factor; 
(9) allowable departure; (10) indicated 
rate adjusted on account of experience; 
(11) indicated rate adjusted on account 
of grouping of territories; (12) indicated 
rate adjusted on account of test; (13) 
indicated’ rate adjusted on account of 
change in overhead expense, and (14) 
car symbols and differentials. This is 
followed by a detailed explanation of the 
rating computation. 
Fleet Rate Loading of 4% 
Unwarranted 


Under an explanation of the 1927 auto- 
mobile rate revision, the report calls at- 
tention to a loading of 4% to auto fleet 
rates because of the unfavorable experi- 
ence on fleets. The department does not 
feel that this is warranted, saying “If 
fleet rating produces inadequate rates, 
and the loss ratio of 69% indicates that 
it does, there appears to be no good 
reason why risks not rated as fleets 
should be penalized in their rates to 
compensate for losses sustained because 
of inadequate fleet rates. If it is neces- 
sary to apply any loading to meet the 
deficiency in premiums on fleets, then 
manifestly such loading should apply 
only to risks rated as fleets and not to 
risks written on the specified car basis 
which are in no way responsible for such 
deficiency.” 

Coming to the merit rating plan for 
varages, adopted by the bureau some 
years ago, the report says: “This plan 
appears to be in violation of the provi- 
sions of section 141 of the insurance kaw 
respecting unfair discrimination in 
rates.” This comment is followed by an 
cxample to prove the case. 

Auto Experience Rating Criticized 

The automobile experience rating 
plan, adopted by the bureau in 1918, also 
came in for criticism at the hands of the 
department’s examiner. In fact, twenty- 
two pages were devoted to a descrip- 
tion of this plan showing wherein it was 
in violation of the New York insurance 
law. 

Discussing the legality of the plan, the 
report says: “Section 141 of the New 
York insurance law provides that no rat- 
ing organization or insurance company 
authorized to transact business within 
this state shall fix or make any rate or 
charge a rate which discriminates un- 
fairly between risks within this state 
of essentially the same hazard. 

“The plan is practically country-wide 
in its scope and state boundary lines are 
disregarded in determining the eligibil- 
ity of a fleet for rating under the plan. 
If a fleet whose cars are located in sev- 
eral different states meets the eligibility 
requirements as to number of cars or 
annual premium at manual rates, it is 
eligible for experience rating. 

“Thus, if A owns one car in New York 
state and also a sufficient number of 
cars in other states so that the total 
number in all states meets the eligibility 
requirement prescribed by the plan, his 
entire fleet, including the one car in New 
York is subject to experience rating. If 
B; however, also owns one car in New 
York state and none elsewhere, he can- 
not receive the benefit of experience rat- 
ing but must pay manual rates. 

“Thus, we may have two risks in the 
state of New York alike in all respects 
and of essentially the same hazard, for 
which the rates are different, one of them 


being required to pay manual rates, 
whereas the other receives the benefit of 
experience rating. Furthermore, if B 


has even as many as nine cars all lo- 
cated in New York state (which do not 
meet the eligibility requirement for ex- 
perience rating) he is still required to 
pay manual rates, whereas A’s one car 
located in New York state, because it 
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constitutes part of a fleet, the remainder 
of which is located in other states, is 
entitled to an experience rate. 

“Tt seems quite clear, therefore, that 
the automobile experience rating plan, in 
so far as it permits basing rates for 
individual risks within the state upon ex- 
perience outside of the state, is unlaw- 
ful because it involves the promulgation 
and application of different rates within 
the state for risks of essentially the 
same hazards. It is recommended that 
the bureau be required to amend this 
plan so as to comply with the law.” 


Broad Scope of Acker’s Department 


Some idea of the scope of the com- 
pensation and liability department, under 
the management of Milton Acker, may 
be had from the fact that it has jurisdic- 
tion over twelve different lines. The 
National Bureau does not itself promul- 
gate any manual rates for workmen’s 
compensation. In states where there is 
no state rating organization, such rates 
are promulgated by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. The bu- 
reau does, however, perform certain ad- 
ministration work in connection with 
compensation insurance in states which 


have no rating organization of their own. 

The department’s report on the work 
of Mr. Acker’s division was largely de- 
voted to the rate revisions in the vari- 
ous lines coming under his jurisdiction. 
About the only line singled out for com- 
ment was theatre schedule rating in 
which the charges and credits are based 
upon inspection reports furnished the bu- 
reau by the companies. The bureau it- 
self makes no inspections and relies 
solely upon these inspection reports. The 
report says: “Since the bureau assumes 
the responsibility of promulgating spe- 
cific rates for individual risks, it would 
seem that the bureau itself should make 
the inspections upon which its schedule 
rates are based. There appears to be a 
lack of definiteness as to the exact con- 
ditions under which some of the sched- 
ule gharges and credits shall apply as 
wel? as some inconsistencies in the ap- 
plication of charges and credits. It is 
recommended that greater care be ex- 
ercised. 

The burglary department, organized in 
March, 1923, and under the management 
of L. A. Sawyer, also has a plan of ex- 
perience rating in force which is appli- 
cable to mercantile safe burglary, mer- 
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cantile open stock burglary, office o; 
store robbery and messenger or paymias 
ter robbery. A risk is eligible for rating 
under the plan if there have been at 
least one hundred location or custodian 
years of exposure during the prescribed 
experience period, provided there must 
be at least one hundred locations or 
custodians to be insured as of the date 
for which the experience rate is bi ing 
calculated. 

The prescribed experience period js 
thirty-three months, terminating three 
months prior to the expiration date of 
the current policy. The companies are 
required to report to the bureau their 
losses and premiums separated by kinds 
of coverage as well as by period of time. 
The boiler and machinery department, 
organized in February, 1924, is now com- 
posed of six companies under the man- 
agement of H. P. Stellwagen. 
Objections to P. G. Experience Rating 

The report goes into considerable de- 
tail in regard to the experience rating 
plan on plate glass risks. The result of 
its criticism of this plan was that it was 
eliminated entirely on plate glass busi- 
ness some months ago. 

The counts against experience rating 
are briefly enumerated as follows: (1) 
Although the plan is a compulsory one, 
no means are provided for ascertaining 
whether the companies submit all eli- 
gible risks for experience rating or not. 
(2) There appears to be a violation of 
the law in the terms of the plan pro- 
viding that the experience of one or 
more allied interests financially con- 
trolling the assured may be combined 
for the purpose of experience rating and 
such interests may be considered as one 
assured. The department says that this 
would appear as if the majority of stock 
of several independently operated com- 
panies is owned by a holding conipany, 
that the experience of all such compa- 
nies could be combined and all of them 
rated as one risk. 

(3) The method prescribed for com- 
puting debits and credits appears to be 
unsound in principle. (4) The provi- 
sions of the plan respecting affidavit 
risks appear to be objectionable. (5) The 
provision of the plan providing that “for 
the purpose of experience rating the 
term Risk shall include all glass, letter- 
ing and ornamentation in all premises 
owned, leased or tenanted by one as- 
sured whether insured by one or more 
insurance carriers,” appears to mean that 
all the buildings of an insured, no mat- 
ter where located, may be combined for 
experience rating. This would seem t 
be a violation of the law with respect to 
unfair discrimination in rates. 

Statistical Department Important 

The work of the statistical departinent, 
in charge of Marcus Meltzer, statistician, 
ever since 1914, was regarded as highly 
important by the department since its 
compilation of the combined: tabulated 
experience of the various company mem- 
bers of the bureau forms the basis ot 
rate making. The report says: This 
work is performed with a high degree of 
efficiency. It appears, however, that nt- 
withstanding numerous requests by the 
statistical department some of the bu- 
reau companies have not rendered proper 
co-operation. While the records  indi- 
cate that experience calls have, in the 
main, met with satisfactory compliance, 
a few companies have been derelict 1 
this respect. 

“It is recommended that the ! 
manager take appropriate steps t as- 
sure a proper compliance cn the part ©! 
the companies in this very important 
matter.” 
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OPPOSE SURETY BONDS 


The Denver Master Builders’ Associa 
tion, in its annual meeting April 13, went 
on record as opposed to the present state 
law which requires a contractor ‘or 4 
public building to post a surety bond. It 
was stated that this requirement does 
not petmit the master builder to apply 
their co-contract and steps will be take" 
to have the law repealed. 
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Detroit Happy and Buoyant 





Automotive Industry Running Along to New Peaks of Production, Earnings and Employ- 
ment; The Record-Breaking First Quarter of 1927 and What Manufacturers Are Doing 


By NORMAN T. FARR, Detroit 


Rolling along to new peaks of produc- 
tion, earnings and employment, the auto- 
motive industry, 
other 


this year, is giving an- 


performance which reveals the 
adaptability of this division of the na- 
tion’s commerce in adjusting itself to al- 
most any economic demands which may 
be placed before it. After a record 
breaking first quarter, in which produc- 
tion and earnings set new high marks 
for all the more soundly established com- 
panies, it has into the 
quarter with little or no 
abatement. 

It can be safely said at this time, how- 
ever, that the industry in April reached 
its peak of production for 1928, with out- 
put running at around 400,000 a month. 
This figure if maintained naturally fore- 
casts a production of better than 4,000,- 
(00 for the year, and the industry is giv- 
ing every evidence of consolidating its 
position to maintain, if possible, this 
comparatively high level of manufacture. 
March output reached 425,000 cars and 
trucks compared with 417,686 for the 
same month a year ago. April was ex- 
pected to adhere closely to this figure. 

The Public’s Buying Mood 

To meet the seemingly unsatiable de- 
mand for cars created by a public which 
seems to be in a buying mood never be- 
fore demonstrated to such a liberal ex- 
tent, Chevrolet has been compelled to 
maintain a_ production of 5,000 daily 
while Ford, in the last half of April, was 
able to bring his production of model 
cars to 2,000 a day. Dodge is doing bet- 
ter than 1,500 a day as is Hidson-Fs- 
sex. Oakland-Pontiac is swinging along 
with production of 1,000 cars daily; 
Chrysler is turning out 1,100; Buick, 800; 


swung second 


indication of 


Studebaker, 650; Graham-Paige, 365; 
Oldsmobile, 410; Hupmobile, 300; Reo, 


28; Packard, 190 and Cadillac-LaSalle, 
165, as representative of the intensive 
production existing in April in the De- 
troit district. 

Retail sales by General Motors for the 
first three months of the year have run 
107,278 for January, 132,029 for Febru- 
ary and 183,706 for March. April was 
expected to see the 200,000 mark reached. 
March sales represented a gain over 
March of a year ago of 25.6%, revealing 
strikingly the commanding position the 
company now occupies in the industry 
in respect to production and sales. To 
produce this enormous volume of cars, 
General Motors now’is employing in ex- 
cess of 200,000 people. 

\s sales during the first quarter of 
the year have met expectations, profits 
are also expected to meet the most op- 
timistic estimates. It will be some weeks 
before even the preliminary figures on 
the first quarter’s operations are avail- 
able but it is estimated that net profits 
after all charges and taxes of upwards 
of $70,000,000, equal to nearly $4 a share 
on the 17,400,000 shares .of common, is 


a reasonable expectation for the first 
quarter. 

\t this figure the first quarter of the 
current year proved to be one of the 


most profitable in the corporaticn’s his- 
tory. Normally the initial three months 
of the year are notsthe most profitable 
due to the seasonal slackness of the win- 
ter months. It is significant that profits 
lor the first quarter of the Pol: year 
Wil come within $5,000,000 or a few 


cents a share of equaling the record- 


breaking second quarter of 1927, when 
net was $76,098,799, equal to $4.27 a share 
on basis of present outstanding stock. 
In the first quarter of 1927 profits were 
$52,551,408 and in 1926 net was $44,- 
911,018. 


Ford Has 202,000 At Work 
Ford employment, at his three plants 
in Detroit, the Fordson, Highland Park 
and Lincoln divisions, reached 202,000 
on April 20, a new peak of employment 
for the monarch of the light car field. 
This great army of workers is employed 
on a five day basis in three cight hour 
hour shifts with the pay-roll calling for 


more than $1,500,000. Car orders ex- 
ceed 750,000. 

May production is scheduled at 3,000 
cars and trucks daily, which was ex- 


pected to be increased to 5,000 a day 
by May 30. Ford is equipped to beost 
daily production to 10,000 if demand ne- 
cessitates. By May 1 all thirty-four 
Ford assembly plants, in various parts 
of the country, as well as its foreign 
plants, are expected to be in full pro- 
duction to mect their respective district’s 
sales requirements. These assembly 
plants are equipped to produce any- 
where from 100 to 1,000 cars a day. 
Some indication of the enormous drain 
placed on the Ford company 
by the delay in reaching capacity pro- 
duction is given in the company’s bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, last, which 
shows that profit and loss surplus de- 
clined by $42,786,727 during the year to 
$654,851,061 as against $697,637,788 at the 
end of 1926, despite the fact that cash 
was materially cut into, inventories re- 
duced and reserves drawn upon by about 
$5,000,000. Even after a reduction of 
about $46,000,000 in the cash item, which 


resources 


includes notes and accounts receivable 
and securities, this item continues to 
amount to just about half of the total 


assets as it stands at $367,610,872. 

Ford is making excellent progress with 
his aviation activities and is experienc- 
ing a growing demand for his huge three- 
motored all-metal monoplanes since this 


ship was placed in production. The 
company, during April, marked the third 
year of its operation of air lines utiliz- 


ing the Ford airport, said 
the model airports of the 
Dearborn, Mich. One of the 


to be one of 
country, at 
Ford ships 


will be used by Commander Byrd in 
his dash to the South Pole over ‘the 
frozen reaches of the Antarctic next 
September. Ford also is prepared to 
produce in volume a flivver plane, of 
light weight and low cost, as soon as 





popular demand 


inakes it expedient to 
place it in 


production. 
Chevrolet Officials On Prosperity 


Enthusiasm over the 
for the coming summer and fall was ex- 
pressed by officials of Chevrolet Motor 
Co. upon return from country-wide deal- 
er meetings that brought them into di- 
rect contact with representatives of prac- 
tically every city and town in the United 
States. Confidence that the prosperity 
enjoyed last vear would continue well 
into 1928 was expressed both by R. H. 
Grant, vice-president in charge of sales, 
whose official party traveled throughout 
the East, and H. J. Klingler, general 


industrial outlook 


sales manager, who headed a_ second 
group that covered the West. 

Among the favorable factors noted 
were: Small and relatively few areas of 


depression; no disturbing political is- 


sues; widespread employment, with un- 
employment at normal; a winter and 
spring advantageous to the farmer; large 


building and const 


ruction programs un- 
der way, and a general realization that 
the “presidential year” bugaboo is pure- 
ly a ciceaid hazard and not a deterrent 


to business. 


Durant’s Activities 


Indicating a determination on the part 
of William C. Durant to become a much 
ereater factor in the automobile indus- 
trial picture was given recently in his 


statement that contracts had been let for 
a $750,000 addition to the Lansing, Mith., 
Durant \otors plant, to be completed 
by Aueust and which will permit of a 
stepping up of production of Durant cars 
to 1000 a day. This would be the lar- 
gest production ever reached by a Lan- 


sing plant, where Oldsmobile and Reo 
Motors, as well as other accessory com- 
panies are lecated. Both, Durant fours 


and sixes will be 
‘ 
\larch 


is stated. 
Durants was 9,661 


pre duced, it 
production of 


cars at the Elizabeth, N. J., and Oakland, 
Cal., plants. Sales for the first three 
months of 1928 exceeded the entire year 


of 1927, ace: 
sistant to the 


With an 


rding to:T. S. 
president. 
\pril schedule calling for 7,500 


Johnson, as- 


more Oakland and Pontiac sixes than 
during April of 1927, the Oakland Motor 
Car Company, of Pontiac, Mich., is es- 
tablishing a production record for nearly 


100,000 cars for the first four months of 
1928. Oakland-Pontiac production rep- 
resents an inerease of 85% over the 53,- 


657 automobiles which the company built 
during the corresponding period of last 
Fach of the three months of this 


vcar 


26,895 was 29.8% 


year saw the company establish a new 
production record for all time. 
Production of Cadillac and La Salle 


cars for the first quarter of 1928 attained 
a new first-quarter peak of 10,884 units, 
as compared with 7,050 cars during the 
first quarter of 1927, a gain of 54.2% 
Export shipments during the quarter to- 
taled 1,020 units, a gain of 655. Produc- 
tion of Cadillac and La Salle cars is 
running about equal and unfilled. orders 
are 334%% above the high mark of 1927. 
Graham-Paige, Reo, Hupp, Olds 

Indications are that Graham-Paige in 
April will ship a minimum of 7,600 units 
which would equal the record output of 


March of 7,016 cars. March production 


was more than one-third of the entire 
production of the predecessor Paige 
company for the entire year of 1927. On 
the same basis shipments for the first 
four months of this year would total 
20,000 units against &844 in the corres- 


ponding 1927. 

Chevrolet broke all production records 
in March with output of 133,057. cars 
and trucks compared with 116,943 in Feb- 
ruary, the previous month and with 107,- 
S00 units in March, 1927. Production in 
the first quarter of this year totaled 342,- 
184 units against 267,393 units in the like 
period of 1927. 

A majority of Reo M: depart - 
ments are working on a_ten-hour-day 
basis to keep production apace with or 
ders. The company carries over into 
April 5,000 unfilled orders for motor cars 
trucks and efforts are being made to at; 
tain a production of 7,000 in April. May 
output also calls for 7,000 units. 

Starting in 
of 3,610 
5,226 in 


peri d of 


tor’s 


January 
units in 
February, 
total 


with production 
January, followed by 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 


reached a production of 8,034 in 


March, leaving 4,000 unfilled orders for 
April. By mid-April orders had totaled 
5,300. During the first half of April 


Hupp shipped 4,016 cars. Shipments for 
the first quarter of 16,870 cars compared 
with 11,804 for the first quarter of 1927. 

Olds Motor production for April has 
been set at 10,500 units, which compares 
with 9,172 cars produced in March, an 
all-time record for the General Motors’ 
Lansing unit, which has been operating 
for thirty-one years. March production 
compares with 7,103 in the same month 
of last year, a gain of 29%. 

Production and sale of Willys-Knight 
and Whippet cars in March reached the 
highest mark in the company’s 
Sales of 32,723 cars were 17% more than 
in the previous month and 28.5% ahead 
of the same month of 1927, Employ- 
ment at the Toledo plant is 20,400, 
a new high mark. 


Dodge, Packard, Hudson, Buick 


With production 
their peak, Dodge 
the aon prosperous 
pany’s history, according to John R. Lee, 
sales manager. Since the beginning of 
the year 6,000 men have been added to 
the payroll, the figure at mid-April 


history. 


also 


and employment at 
Brothers anticipate 
vear in the com- 


standing at 24,125. Shipments for the 
first quarter reached 60,387, .compared 
with 46,566 in the first quarter of last 
vear, a gain of 29%. March output of 


ahead of February and 


102.0% over Mageh of 1927. 
Htdson Motor’s first quarter produc- 
tion of 91,500 Hudson and Essex cars 


set a new record for the period and com- 
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pares with 74,000 a year ago. The com- 
pany is continuing through April at a 
rate of 1,550 cars daily during the five 
day work week. 

Packard established a new record of 
+428 shipments of sixes and eights in 
March, against 4,404 in February and 
3,306 in March a year ago. First quar- 
ter shipments of 12,892 units compared 
with 7,852 in 1927. In the first 


seven 
months of its fiscal year which ends 
\ugust 31 Packard shipments have 
gained 41.1%. 

Nash Motors is producing about 600 


cars a day and is experiencing a good 
demand for its products. 

Buick produced 18,000 cars in March, 
about the same as in February. April 
schedule calls for approximately 19,000 
cars. 

Jordan’s New Line 

\mong the new models looked for in 
the trade, at this time, is one which is 
to come forth soon bearing the name 
of “De Soto.” This is expected to come 
from the Cadillac-La Salle menage and 
is expected to go on the market in the 
$1,000 class. It will be a six. The name 
is taken from that of Hernando De Soto, 
discoverer of the Mississippi river. 

Nash Motor also is understood to be 
in production of a new line of cars, the 
price and description of which has thus 
far been held secretly. 

Jordan has just announced a new line 
to be known as the “Cross Country Six.” 
It is on a 107-inch wheel base and re- 
places the “Little Custom” Jordan, sell- 
ing at the same price, $1,295 to $1,395. 
There are four models in the new series, 
a five-passenger sedan, a four-passenger 
two-door inclosed car named the Sport 
Four, the “Tomboy,” a collapsible coupe 
for two, with a folding rumble seat, and 
a four-passenger open sport model, 
known as the “Blue Boy,” all offered in 
attractive color combinations. 

Bodies by Murray are low and long, 
these characteristics being emphasized 
by graceful flowing lines and new French 
“tam” type radiator caps. Hood louvers 
run lengthwise, accentuating length and 
adding a touch of speed. Fenders are 
low, broad and sweeping. 

New Lines 

The new Graham-Paige eight cylinder 
line shortly to be announced as model 
835 will have a 135-inch wheel base and 
will be equipped with the new Graham- 
Paige four speeds forward clutch. It is 
priced as follows: sedan, five passenger, 
$2,285; sedan, seven passenger, $2,410; 
town sedan, five passenger, $2,385; cab- 
riolet, rumble seat, $2,485; coupe, four 
passenger, $2,485. The complete line of 
Graham-Paige cars now consists of five 
series with a price range of $875 to 
$2,285 for the five passenger sedan types. 

One of the most recent announcements 
in the new car field was that of the 
Whippet Six by Willys-Overland, of To- 
ledo. This car has a price range which 
“4s said to make it the lowest priced six- 
cylinder car ever offered. The coach 
model sells for $695 at the factory, the 
touring at $615; roadster, $685; coupe, 
$695; four-door sedan, $745. 

This car is equipped with seven-bear- 
ing crank shaft, a new feature among 
light six-cylinder cars, full pressure oil- 
ing system, extra long connecting rods, 
invar-strut pistons, silent timing chain 
and a single piece pressed steel banjo- 
type rear axle. Wheel base is 110 inches 
and full balloon tires are standard. 

It is not expected that the new Olds- 
mobile Eight, preparations for the pro- 
duction of which are being made will 
be announced before the fall selling sea- 
son. No official information concerning 
this offering is as yet available. 

\ four-passenger Victory Six coupe, 
in attractive color combinations, has been 
announced by Dodge Brothers to sell at 
$1,170. 

A new line of sixes, using the Knight 
sleeve-valve motor, has just been an- 
nounced by the Stearns-Knight, Its 
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New Standard Six Car With Its Engine In Inset 


wheel base lengths are 126 and 134 inches 
and it is being offered at $2,495 to $2,945. 


Bus Manufacturing Field 


Reflecting the potentialities of the au- 
tomotive industry in the bus manufactur- 
ing field, figures have been produced 
which indicate that at the beginning of 
1928 there were no less than 85,000 bus- 
es in use in the United States, covering 
various state and interstate routes in 
the transportation of passengers in di- 
rect competition for the short-haul busi- 
ness of the railroads. A year ago there 
were 80,000 buses in operation and five 
years ago 40,000. 

It has been estimated that buses car- 
ried 2,525,000,000 passengers during 1927, 
an increase of 130,000,000 compared with 
the total for the preceding year. 

Common carriers operated 44,486 bus- 
es, slightly more than half of the total 
number in use throughout the country. 
The number of miles of routes over 
which common carrier lines now operate 
is placed at 262,846 and the gross revenue 
of this group for 1927 is estimated at 
$312,500,000. 

Gross revenue of the common carriers 
in 1926 amounted to $300,000,000. Taxes 
paid by buses in 1927 totaled $16,000,000, 
against $15,000,000 in the preceding year. 

Total investment in rolling stock is 
placed at $415,000,000 against $375,000,- 
000 a year ago. Investment in terminals 
and garages is placed at $85,000,000. 

A feature in the situation is the gain 
in the number of buses operated by elec- 
tric railways or subsidiaries, with a gain 
also apparent in bus operations on the 
part of the steam railroads. 

Electric railways and subsidiaries were 
credited with 8,492 buses at the begin- 
ning of 1928, against 7,248 buses a year 
ago, 5,150 buses in January, 1926. Steam 
railroads now operate 994 buses, as 
against 522 a year ago and 375 two years 
previous. 

Motor carriers in the common carrier 
division operate 35,000 buses, as against 
34,000 a year ago. The gain by motor 
carriers not connected with railways was 
not so large as in previous years, due to 
consolidations and mergers. 


41,150 Buses in Operation 


The gstimated number of buses in op- 
eration in the non-common carrier field 
is placed at 41,150, which compares with 
38,000 a year ago. School bus use con- 
tinued its upward trend in the non-car- 
rier group, accounting for 35,900 buses 
in the total number registered under 
this classification. The number of pupils 
carried by school buses in 1927 totaled 
300,000,000. 

Sightseeing and tour companies on 
January 1, 1928, operated 2,750 buses, as 
against 2,650 buses in 1927, 2,500 in 1926, 
and 1,500 in 1925. Hotels are credited 


with operating 1,000 buses, against 1,050 
a year ago. 

The number of bus operating compa- 
nies in the United States at present is 
22,611, which compares with 21,908 a year 
ago. 

1927 Motor Registration 


Mere than 23,000,000 motor vehicles 
were registered in 1927, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Registra- 
tion included 20,230,429 passenger vehicles 
and 2,896,886 motor trucks and road trac- 
tors, an increase of 1,125,922 or 5% over 
1926. There was one motor vehicle for 
every 5.13 persons of estimated popu- 
lation. 

States with a registration increase of 
10% or more were North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Utah and Arizona. States with 
a numerical increase of more than _ 50,- 
000 were New York, California, Ohio, 
Illinois, Texas and New Jersey. 

As in other recent years, motor ve- 
hicle registration receipts constituted a 
substantial contribution to funds for road 
construction. The total receipts from 
fees and licenses amounted to $301,061,- 
132 allocated as follows: Collection and 
administration, $14,876,410; state high- 
ways, $189,985,289; local roads, $53,577,- 
893; payments on state and county road 
bonds, $38,087,598; miscellaneous purpos- 
es, $4,533,942, - 





THEFT SEAL INVENTED 

The James Kesshen Co., of Oklahoma 
City, have devised a system by means 
of a seal which will prevent the selling 
of a stolen automobile. In many states 
the law requires certificates of registra- 
tion to be attached to the car in a cer- 
tificate container. The Keeshen system 


goes a step further and seals the cer- 
tificate to a permanent place in the car 
with a state seal. The identification is 
fastened to the car in such a way that 
the record cannot be removed without 
mutilation. A thief can take the license 
plate and the ordinary certificate holder 
off a cheap car and put-it on a new 
car, but this cannot be done with the 
Keeshen system because in order to re- 
move it the seal must be broken and this 
destroys the record. The same serial 
number is on the: seal, certificate and on 
the license plate and it will be neces- 
sary to make forgery of the license plate 
as well as the seal and the certificate 
if a thief attempted such an effort. 

Insurance officials and leaders in the 
automobile world have recommended the 
device and bills were introduced in the 
legislatures in various states, recom- 
mending the device but were not passed, 
although the device was well thought of. 
The seal has already proved its worth, 
because it is now in use on 90% of the 
railway mileage in this country, Canada 
and Mexico. 


— 


SERVICE STATION BOOKS 


The Glens Falls companies have : <e- 
pared a Service Station Booklet for a: ‘o- 
mobile policyholders, bearing the le, 
“Over 5,000 Friends of Yours.” Exp. in- 
ing the booklet the Glens Falls say to 
its agents: 

“This booklet lists the cities in wich 
the agents of the Glens Falls Insur nce 
Co., the Commerce Insurance Co., ind 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Co. are lo- 
cated. It offers policyholders a new s ry- 
ice; and it gives the agent an added ¢a- 
ture to talk about when he is selling our 
automobile policies. 

“As far as we know, our companics are 
the only ones that are givine their pol- 
icyholders this extra service. With the 
help of our agents, we want to provide 
policyholders with dependable assistance 
in time of trouble. Such assistance must 
build good-will for our companies. 

“From that standpoint, it is important 
that you, as agents, shall be interested 
not only in the sales value of this book- 
let, but also on the alert to help the pol- 
icyholder who applies to you for assist- 
ance. In going after spring business, you 
can make immediate use of these book- 
lets. 

“Display this month’s poster in your 
window or on your office wall. It refers 
to the new service and invites people to 
come in and ask you about it. Let the 
policyholder, or the prospective policy- 
holder, know how helpful this little ‘card 
of introduction’ to agents can be to him. 
It means that he can have any necessary 
Release, Attachment or Bail Bond exe- 
cuted by the local agent; that, in case of 
damage to his car, he will be given the 
name of a good repairman, and that his 
personal needs, in case of more serious 
accident will be the subject of thoughtful 
attention by one of his ‘5,000 friends.’ 

“The Service Station Booklets are of 
handy size for slipping conveniently into 
the pocket of the car. Each one contains 
a holder on the back cover in which the 
owner can carry his Identification Card 
and his license. The Identification Card 
is printed in full on this page. If you 
will read it carefully you will understand 
how very broad is the service which our 
companies are offering to their automo- 
bile policyholders.” 





AUTO ACCIDENT CASES 
CREATE PROBLEM FOR 
BRITISH FREE HOSPITALS 


London.—At a recent meeting of the 
governors of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital the question of automobile ac- 
cidents and insurance liability when a 
patient was treated at a hospital was 
discussed. Auto accidents have given 
rise to congestion in the waiting list 
of the hospital, and motor insurance com- 
panies have so far resisted liability on 
the ground that hospitals are voluntary 
institutions. 

It was pointed out by the governor 
of the hospital that if the victim o/ an 
automobile accident were taken to @ 
private doctor’s surgery the insurance 
company would pay the bill. It was 
suggested that the hospital should put 
itself in the same position as a private 
practitioner by sending its autom bile 
casualties to a paying ward which is now 
being erected in connection with the 
hospital. 





$42,681.80 DAMAGES 
Frederick W. Lawton, manager | the 
Delco Light Company of Canada, ho 
was seriously injured in a collision »¢- 
tween a city fire truck and a bus ©! 


the Interurban Services, Ltd., was 
awarded $42,681.80 in court of Ki ie 
bench. The damage was asse--cl 


against the bus company only. 

The suit which was for $100,000 .«as 
heard before Mr. Justice Curran an: 4 
jury. 

Rita Johnston, a professional dan. cr. 
was awarded $10,000 by a Toronto ¢ it 
for injuries sustained in an autome'!| 
accident. 
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Some Interesting Personalities In The 
orld Of Automobile Insurance 


To pick out a group of unusual per- 
sonalities affiliated with automobile in- 
urance is a difficult job as there is plen- 
yy of talent in this great division of 
nsurance. So The Eastern Underwriter 
will discuss a handful of them and let 
it go at that. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most remark- 
able characters not only in automobile 
nsurance but in the entire range of Am- 
erican insurance is J. V. Fothergil, who 
lireets the automobile destinies of both 
the London & Lancashire fire groups and 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity. 

Mr. Fothergil was born in America, 
and when very young went to Canada 
io make a career in the wheat belt. Just 
as he was established, along came a ter- 
riic hail storm and wiped out his crop 
nd his finances. He decided to come 
10 New York and drove to this city. 
Here he applied for a position with the 
London & Lancashire and J. O. Hall, 
whe was then in charge of the account- 
ing division, gave him a column of fig- 
Fothergil did 
but in which he made a 


ures to add up, which Mr. 
with dispatch, 








J. V. FOTHERGIL 


iew errors. He didn’t get a job at the 
timc, but made such a good impression 
with his personality that the London & 
Lancashire man took him over to the 
Lancashire’s office, where he hooked up 


and remained for six months. He then 
saw the London & Lancashire again; 
and this time got the job. 

He held many positions, including 
those of map clerk, examiner and spe- 
cal agent in New England. His first 
Iheial title was assistant secretary of 


the Orient of Hartford before the two 
onipanies went under the same manage- 
met. When F. E. Shaw left the Lon- 
| & Lancashire Mr. Fothergil was 
brought to New York and made assist- 
at superintendent with the London & 
Lavcashire. He was no relation, by the 
wa, to Charles G. Fothergil, who was 
‘of the most prominent personalities 
in he London & Lancashire for years. 
I) 1905 Mr. Fothergil returned to 
Hartford when the United States head- 
Guerters of the London & Lancashire 
moved there. About that time Mr. Foth- 
croil began to have trouble with his eye- 


iit due to some obscure nervous 
touble. Despite the important position 
that he held there, the late Archibald 





WILLIAM G. MINNER 

McIlwaine had so much confidence in 
his fire underwriter’s abilities and judg- 
mente that he wanted him to remain. He 
never regretted that he took this po- 
sition. 

In spite of his eyesight Mr. Fothergil 
continued to develop as an underwriter 
and executive of extraordinary attain- 
ments. His secretary, Dorothy Ray- 
mond, read everything to him, and still 
does; and Fothergil often could give 
better concentration upon business than 
many men whose eyesight was perfect, 
because of the deep concentration he 
gives to problems, the thoroughness with 
which matters were presented to him 
and the patience he shows in listening 
to explanations. Incidentally, this habit 
of having every word read and going 
to the bottom of problems has had its 
effect upon the entire London & Lanca- 
shire organization which comes into con- 
tact with Mr. Fothergil, putting super- 
ficialities at a discount and developing 
general thoroughness. 

When the London& Lancashire went 
into the automobile business Mr, Fother- 
gil was put in entire charge. His un- 
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JOSEPH F. MATTHAL 


HENRY W. MARSH 

usually keen intellect, his fine concentra- 
tion and other qualities made him one 
of the most valuable and cénstructive 
men in the business, and his influence 
soon became marked on committees. He 
has probably served on more automo- 
bile committees than any other under- 
writer in the country. 

In discussing Mr. Fothergil, Henry W. 
Gray, United States manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “Personally, I have such 
high regard for his judgment that I 
would not hesitate to consult him upon 
any problem outside of automobile insur- 
ance as well as inside. Present to him 
all the facts and give him the oppor- 
tunity of studying them and a very valu- 
able opinion will be forthcoming.” 

The Country’s Most Successful Agent 

The most successful salesman of auto- 
mobile insurance is one of the most 
noted men in the general insurance. busi- 
ness. In fact, he is none other than 
Henry W. Marsh of Marsh & McLennan 
and he is generally admitted to be the 
best all-around insurance salesman in 


the United States, life insurance ex- 
cepted. He is one of America’s natural 
born salesmen and the list of some of 








R. I. CATLIN 


general insur- 
His. biggest auto- 
country’s biggest: the 
American Telephone & 


the lines he controls in 
ance is a long one. 
mobile line is the 
fleets of the 


Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric 
Co. 
For some years Mr. Marsh spent a 


number of months each year in England 


as he was the lessee of historic War- 
wick Castle. Sometime ago he gave up 
Warwick Castle and for a year has re- 
mained inthis country. The first per- 
sons to know when he cemes back from 
Eurepe are the competitors of Marsh & 
McLennan. There is no one gets more 


kick out of landing a good insurance risk 
than does Mr. Marsh. He is’ personally 
acquainted with the world’s great both 
in this country and abroad. 
Catlin’s Articles Attract Wide Attention 
One of the best letter writers in the 
business is Robert I. Catlin, assistant 
secretary of the Aetna Casualty & Sur 
ety, Hartford. Catlin is also one of the 
best company publication article writers, 
and _ his aitieles for the most part have 
appe?red in the publication, ‘“Aetna- 
Izer.” They are so clearly phrased and 
so logically presented that if agents of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety offices rep- 





J. ROSS MOORE 


Aetna 
whys 
insurance, 


resenting the companies in the 
Life fleet do not understand the 
md wherefores of automobile 


it is their own fault. 

Mr. Catlin’s insurance career began 
with the Fidelity & Deposit of Balti- 
more in 1913. He remained with that 


company as assistant superintendent of 
the liability department until 1918, when 
he came to Hartford as assistant super- 
intendent at the automobile department 


of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies. He was made superintendent of 
the department in 1920. He was elected 
department assistant secretary in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and two years later was 
made departmental secretary. 
President of Company Writing Largest 
Volume 
Livingston L. Short, president of the 


General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion is head of the company which in 
1927 wrote mote automobile fire and 
theft than any other company has ever 
written before in any one year, beating 


its own record of 1926, It is the in- 
surance subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. In addition to being 


an insurance man Mr. Short is a lawyer, 
having obtained his degree from Colum- 
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bia in 1917. In 1922 he 
president and general 
General Exchange Corporation, the fi- 
nancing unit of the General Motors or- 
eanization, and in 1925, when the insur- 
ance company was formed, Mr. Short 
took hold. Within a few months the 
company was operating in practically 
every state in the union and writing 
business at a terrific rate. Mr. Short 
voracious reader of biography, and 
is fond of motor boats. His genius as 
an organizer is widely recognized by in- 
surance people. 


was elected vice- 
manager of the 


is a 


One of the Largest Producers 


One of the leading figures in the pro- 
duction end of automobile insurance is 
William G. Minner, president and secre- 
tary of Minner & Yoost, Inc., New York 
City, who has many large accounts, in- 
cluding one of the largest in the coun- 
try. Minner & Yoost succeeded John 
G. Hilliard, Inc. The Hilliard agency 


was one of the oldest in this territory. 
The companies they represent in the fire 
department are the Carolina, Girard 
Fire & Marine, Security of New Haven 
and the Union Assurance of London. In 
the casualty division they are managers 
of the Zurich. Mr. Minner began his 
insurance career with the Fidelity & 
Casualty in 1904, from which company 
he went with the Casualty Company of 
\merica. When the Zurich entered this 


country in 1913 he went with the Hilliard 
office to run the Zurich division of the 
Hilliard agency. 

Peter Yoost, who is vice-president and 


treasurer of Minner & Yoost, Inc., 
with the Hilliard office for thirty-five 
years and Frederick B. Hollister and 
Caryl A. Barnett, assistant secretaries, 
with the office about fifteen years 


was 


were 
each. 
Two Well Known Figures At the 
Conference 
J. Ross Moore, general manager of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, has been at the helm of this 
organization since May, 1926, when he 


succeeded Howard DeMott. Mr. Moore 


was then manager of the Eastern Com 
ference, a position he had held for five 
years. He is a keen student of auto- 
mobile underwriting, a fine diplomat, 
makes friends easily, and is just the 
type of person needed at the head of 


constant confer- 
company heads, au- 
manufacturers and others who 
wish this or the other change in rates, 
and although it is quite impossible to 
grant all the requests he receives Mr. 
\loore that tact and ability 
to convince which are prime requisites 
of his post. The National Conference, 
during his administration, has been able 
to keep rate fluctuations down to a mini- 
imum. This accomplishment is well re- 
ceived everywhere because the more sta- 
ble the automobile rate structure is the 
fewer are the eomplaints received from 


such a body. He is in 
ence with insurance 
tomobil« 


possesses 


the policy buying public and from the 
agency forces of the country. 
C. RK. Lamont has been manager of 


the [Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference for nearly a year and a half, 
coming to New York from Boston, where 
he had been superintendent of the au- 
tomobile department of the Employers 
Fire. He stepped into the position left 
vacant by J. Moore when the lat- 
er was made manager of the National 
Conference. He has made himself pop- 
ular in New York and throughout his 
conference territory by his capable and 
sane handling of problems which have 
come to him for settlement. Mr. Lamont 
has had a fine background of automo- 
bile underwriting experience. He is a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and has had a country-wide insurance 
experience, serving creditably for four 
years with the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, later as special 
agent of the automobile department of 
the America Fore group of companies 
in New England, from which position 
he went with the Employers Fire. In 


Ross 





Underwood & Underwood Underwood & Underwood 


GC. M. MARTINDALE WALTER F. BEYER 
addition to his insurance activities, Mr. He was not here lone before his work 
Lamont has “te valuable executive train- for the Home and in the conference com- 
ine in’ industrial lines, serving during  miittees stamped him as a man of unusual 
the war as a junior executive of the — ability. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding organization. Joseph F. Matthai 
A Crack Pair of Executives Joseph PF, Matthai, in charge of the 
ms a ee automobile division of the United States 
The Home Fire Insurance Co. is gen- Fidelity & Guaranty, is one of the lead- 
erally regarded as being very fortunate ing fieures in the casualty end of auto- 
in the fact that it has in its autom bile mobile insurance. He is a Baltimore 
division two of the strongest personali- man. After attending local schools in 


ties in the business. They are C. M. 
Martindale and Walter F ; 
Mr. Martindale is 


entered Cornell Univer- 
graduated in 1912 with a 


Baltimore, he 


; sity, where he 
secretary of the , 


1 
Dever. 


H H hen grass, bee ~ degree of mechanical engineer. He start- 
waa e was cducated at baltimore — ed in the insurance business in the fall 
City Colle Bea He had experienc: swith of 1915, when he entered the employ of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, American Bond- ihe Linited Setecsaciae inspector He 
ing and Aetna Surety & Casualty until entered the first ‘officers’ training camp 
1916, when he went with the Home. His at Fort Myer, Viewaia, in Aoed, OO 
comprehension of automobile conditions carved as a first lieutenant of sTaneLy 

f < cinds is it on as eu s th: . eee wiay ss 
of all kinds is not only a —* - (tC with the 80th Division; was wounded in 
or any man fed the United states, DUC aetion on October 8, 1918, and discharged 
he has traveled as Resvresag Pye any from the service in July, 1919. He then 
executive and understands local condi- returned to. the employ of the United 
tions throughout the country. He _ is 


States F. & G. His title is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the automobile depart- 
ment. 


one of the most 
wWtom bile executives. 
Bever, one of the brilliant 


generally regarded as 
capable of the 


Walter F. 


figures in the busin« el Meas eraduate of The Motor Vehicle Department of 
the University of Minnesota, who went Connecticut is planning to increase its 
into the marine and automobile divisions — efforts to cut accidents this vear. Re- 
of the St. Paul lire & Marine He cent reports have shown a decided in- 
served in. various capacities, including aeaey destin: ‘there: 

traveling the country wide as a special jee 
agent—Canada, too, He was in the army freee bidet that in 2908 more than 
for two years, returning to the St. Paul 44.000,000 people will use their automo- 
F. & M. following the Armistice. A short piles during the’ vacation period, keep- 
time there alter he came to New York ins about 12:000'000 cars on the Tich- 
t8 be associated with Mr. Martindale. \ays. 














R. LAMONT LIVINGSTON L. SHORT 


HOW WOMAN AGENT 


WON OVER A BIG LINE 


Mrs. Rose M. Clark, head of a 67-y:ar 
old agency of the Independence Indc:n- 
nity in Lebanon, Pa., cites the following 


experience which brought in a nice line 
to her agency: 

“A few years ago I noticed a large 
Pierce Arrow car painted green standing 
near my office. My curiosity as to the 
cwnership of the car was aroused as {ew 
cars of that color were seen at that tine, 
and | ascertained, after making inquiry 
that the car belonged to the owner cf an 
estate some miles from the town, who 
lived in one of our large cities. 

“I knew there was insurance on the 
property, and also that the policies did 
not have an auto permit attached. So | 
called up the superintendent of the ¢s- 
tate, whom I happened to know, and 
asked him where the automobile was 
housed. He told me in a large stable. | 
explained to him that there was no auto 
permit attached to the policies, that I did 
not want to interfere with the broker, but 
suggested he tell the owner of the situa- 
tion and have him see that the broker 
correct the policies. 

“The next evening (Saturday) I was 
standing for a few minutes at the door 
just about closing time, and a gentleman 
came up to me and inquired if I had 
called up about the auto permit. I an- 
swered in the affirmative. He came into 
the office and explained he was the new 
manager for the owner of the estate and 
that he made up his mind that anyone 
who was as careful as | had shown my- 
self to be about their insurance, was the 
person to take care of it for them. The 
result was that all the policies were can- 
celled and rewritten for a term of years, 
with a considerable increase in amounts. 
Premium was close to $500.” 





J. W. Mason’s Kick 
Against Part-Timers 


Mason, an enterprising agent of 
Vernon, New York, whose slo- 
gan is “Protect yourself with Mason- 
work,” has some definite ideas on auto- 
mobile insurance which he recently ex- 
pressed to The Eastern Underwriter. 
His two standbys in soliciting are mak- 
ing friends of the auto dealers to get 
the names of car buyers and asking for 
expirations. 

“So far as reactions to various meth- 
ods of selling are concerned,” he writes, 
“the thing that impresses me most is that 
agents must drop the attitude that their 
clients are doing them favors by placing 
insurance with them. I say adopt the 
attitude of the professional adviser. 

“Certainly when. I attempt to sell auto- 
mobile insurance to a man who has none 
or who places it with some ignorant part- 
time agent, and I am received discour- 
teously, it is his place to apologize to 
me rather than sor me to sweetly pardon 
myself and back out cof the door. 

“As long as it does not seem possible 
to do away with the part-time man and 
the ‘real estate and insurance’ dealer, we 
must educate the public to an apprecia- 
tion of the distinction between such men 
and the insurance-educated agent who 
spends time and effort keeping up with 
the fine points of the business.” 

Mr. Mason predicts that in the not 
distant future insurance counselors will 
be just as important professionally as 
counselors-at-law. When that point has 
been reached, insurance men_ shoul 
charge a retainer for their advice just as 
lawyers or doctors do and that this re- 
teiner should be aside from the comnis- 
sion-teceived for the actual writing 0! 
the policies. 





J. W. 
Mount 


In order to eliminate criminals as driv- 
ers of motor vehicles, the New Y: “k 
state bureau is considering the fing:T- 
printing+of all operators in. connect!) 
with the annual issuance of litenses 
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Pioneer Of Aviation Now Underwriter 


Horatio Barber, New York Aviation Insurance Expert, Piloted First British Passenger Plane; Taught 
Flying in War; Owned Fleet of Aircraft. 


Since the Lombards laid the founda- 
tions of the business in the XII. Cen- 


‘tury no branch of insurance has had a 


more curious history or beginning than 
that which protects aviation. For it 
started with the beneficiary writing, at 
the request of the underwriters, his own 
policy. 

This happened only sixteen years ago. 
Today the field thus opened has already 
taken on formidable dimensions. It has 
its own specialists, men who devote their 
brains and energies to nothing 
else. It has peculiarities and conditions 
in common with no other phase of the 
industry. It has its own risks, its own 
terminology. And—perhaps not the 
least healthy symptom of its mushroom 
erowth—it has its own squabbles. For 
even now the voice of the manufacturer 
is heard in the land, growling about fa- 
cilities and rates. On the other hand 
the underwriter replies, and makes a 
good case for himself, that Aviation 
Insurance has not only kept pace with 
aircraft operation but is, in some re- 
spects, in the lead. 

The first rule that the broker or agent 
will encounter here is that there is no 
rule, no set form of contract. The near- 
est approach hitherto arrived at consists 
of certain skeleton forms on which to 
hang the special contracts, the various 
exclusions and conditions of the skele- 
ton forms being amended in almost every 
case to meet requirements. 

For in this game every contract is a 
special contract. 

Every policy is specially written. 

The First Policy 

Getting back to historical facts, the 
actual date of that first policy, a pas- 
senger liability at Lloyd’s, was 1912. Ho- 
ratio Barber owned and operated a fleet 
of aircraft at Hendon, the big field on 
the northwestern outskirts of London. A 
man of considerable means, he had been 
a keen follower of all forms of sport, 
especially yachting. He had traveled all 
over the globe and explored some of its 
remote regions. When the achievements 
of Wilbur and Orville Wright electrified 
the world in the early years of this cen- 
tury, one of the first obvious results was 
the opening up of a new sport to those 
of adventurous minds, Mr. Barber 
promptly became one of the pioneers in 
his country and was, in effect, the fourth 
cr fifth Englishman to fly, having ac- 
quired the art after the age at which 
it is considered possible to learn. His 
career will be traced in greater detail 
later. Suffice it to say for the moment 
that in 1908 he was not only one of 
the first English pilots but began to de- 
sizn and build aircraft. Having, as we 
said, considerable means, he was able to 
indulge himself in this as a hobby, for 
a° that time it could hardly be listed 
anong the gainful occupations. 

Thus, it will be seen that he applied 
himself not only to the sport of flying, 
but to the science of aerodynamics and 
construction and also to the practical 
business of aviation. He was soon recog- 
nized as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject in Europe. His advice 
was sought by the British government 
and, upon the outbreak of the Turco- 
bulgarian war, by that of Turkey as 
\ e a 

The Aircraft Manufacturing Co. 

In 1912 Mr. Barber was one of the 
principal factors in organizing the Air- 
craft Manufacturing Co. which subse- 


time, 





quently became the largest of its kind 
in England. Needing insurance to pro- 
tect his fleet, he applied to some of the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s. The latter, upon 
investigation, discovered that nobody in 
the country was in a better position to 
estimate the hazards of the game or to 
furnish information about its conditions 
and details than the applicant. He knew 
personally almost every pilot in Europe 
and all the experts. He was familiar 
with the failures and successes of prac- 
tically everybody connected with avia- 
tion. He had himself built no less than 
twenty-eight different types of aircraft. 
To keep to the fore at that time it was 
necessary to turn out a new machine 
every few months. 


Wrote His Own Policy 


So the underwriters invited Mr. Bar- 
ber himself to write his own policy. 
Without specific, technical knowledge of 
the economics of insurance, he neverthe- 
less had a good general grasp of affairs, 
a broad capacity for study and sound, 
conservative common sense. The result 
of his work was accepted. Not only that, 
he was invited to become aeronautical 
consultant to a group of underwriters 
and later, underwriting agent. 

Such was the beginning of Aviation 
Insurance. Two years later the war, 
of course, stopped everything in this as 
in so many other domains. Contrary to 
popular opinion and in spite of the large 
number of pilots trained during the con- 
flict, it hindered the science and busi- 
ness of commercial aerial traffic enor- 
mously. Mr. Barber himself declares it 
put almost a total stop to cémmercial 
research and experimentation for four 
years. And after the Armistice the un- 
derwriters as well as the manufacturérs 
had to try to pick up the pieces where 
they had been dropped in August, 1914. 

“After the war seven or eight compa- 
nies started writing Aviation Insurance 
in the United States. By 1922 they had 
all sustained large losses,” says Mr. Bar- 
ber. “A committee on tariff rates tried 
to establish a standard for rates. They 
failed for the reason that a great deal 
of the busiffess was uninsurable. 

Came to U. S. A. in 1922 

“In that year, 1922, I came over here 
and established the firm of Barber & 

3aldwin. I severed all connections in 

England and nailed my flag to the mast 

in this country for the reason that the 

United States of America is obviously 

and inevitably destined to lead the world 

in aviation. . Of this no sane man can 
have any doubt. Contributing thereto 
are six basic factors: 

E: Population, already tremendous, 
growing prodigiously and 

2. Spread over a vast continent, with 

the principal centers separated by 

great distances. 

3. Public ideals as to speed and ef- 
ficiency the highest in the world. 

4. Excellent flying conditions, espe- 

cially as to visibility. 

5. No customs frontiers to hamper 
traffic and force interruption of 
flights—the greatest curse in 
Europe. 

6. Money to pay for service and 
willingness to pay it as nowhere 
else in the world, 

Best Minds Here Go Into Business 

“Add to these the totally different at- 
titude towards business in America. Here 
the best minds go into it. An under- 
standing of business, its necessities, the 
qualifications therefor and the pleasure 
to be derived from its successful pur- 
suit is in the public consciousness here 


as in no other land. But that, of course, 
is a personal motive. 

“When I settled here in 1922 the first 
step I took was to cut all the rates 25%. 
Whereupon all the others quit. Aside 
from this radical change we did busi- 
ness in an entirely different way. We 
gave no credit and so had no bad debts. 
Every transaction was and is cash down. 
We issued no policies on approval. We 
permitted no flat cancellations, no hold- 
ing covered on binder with subsequent 
failure to negotiate @s had been the 
practice. (This had involved large losses 
as many claims were received’ on 
binders.) Herein I think we were unique 
in the whole field of insurance. Further- 
more— 

“We exercised the utmost severity in 
selection. It was this, you will readily 
see, that enabled us to reduce the rates. 
We refused a great deal of business be- 
cause it was, in fact, uninsurable. 

“By these methods we were able to 
produce an account that has lasted from 
year to year. 

Rates Still Lower 

Today the rates are about 40% less 
than they were in 1922. There are no less 
than eleven lines of air insurance. On 
many fleets of aircraft, for comprehen- 
sive coverage, the premium is less than 
that on many lines of automobiles. For 
instance: 

“Take a good plane, worth $5,000, with 
a good pilot, catering to commercial 
business in a part of the country where 
landing facilities are good and flying con- 
ditions favorable. Assume that you want 
complete coverage—fire, accident (col- 
lision damage), public liability, property 
damage and passenger liability. Take 
on the other hand a good auto truck 
worth $5,000, with a good driver plying 
for hire in New York City. The rates 
for the plane will be less than for the 
truck. 

“Manufacturers and others arc still 
cavilling at the rates. But compare avi- 
ation with marine insurance. From a ma- 
rine poitit of view it is as though a 
marine underwriter had to cover a ship 
of a rather new and experimental type, 
manned by a crew with comparatively 
little experience, proceeding through un- 
charted seas, carrying a cargo to a coast 
with inadequate havens or ports. 

“To meet our needs we should have 
20,000 airports in the United States. 

The Current Need of Aviation 

“Of course we also need and_ shall 
soon have better engines, pilots and, par- 
ticularly, operational managers. At pres- 
ent there are only a few who know their 
jobs. The majority have had no chance 
to learn. Moreover, some investors, 
when they put their money into avia- 
tion ventures, forget all business prin- 
ciples, all the rules of common sense by 
which they have acquired the money 
they propose to invest. 

“If a ship whose engines stopped for 
any reason could proceed nowhere but 
to the bottom of the sea, what would you 
think ? 

“Many companies, to be sure, are 
making money. Wherever this occurs 
you will find the same sound business 
principles being applied as in any other 
enterprise. 3ut this business bristles 
with difficulties and hazards. The aver- 
age firms engaged in it only just man- 
age to come through. 

“Of course the operation of aircraft 
is bound io become less hazardous. And 
as it does, of course, the insurance rates 
will decrease. 

“Tt is to this end that we furnish our 


ar 


Discusses World-Wide Aviation Insurance 


> 
free advisory service. It stands to rea- 
son that the more people we can help 
to operate on lines of safety the more 
policies we will be able to write. So 
fully one-half of our work is making bad 
risks insurable. 

“But our advisory field service is aimed 
not only at reducing the insurance rates 
but also operating costs. What we are 
doing is really spade work. By helping 
clients to operate economically and suc- 
cessfully we are obviously also helping 
ourselves. 

Consulting Engineers 

“Whole fleets have been brought to 
us whose record of catastrophes, meth- 
ods of management and operation ren- 
dered them uninsurable. By dint of fur- 
nishing advice, recommending engineers 
and so forth we have enabled them to 
whip their enterprises into shape so that 
within a few months all objections were 
removed and policies become writeable. 

“We have consulting engineers retained 
all over the country, a corps it has taken 
years to develop so that they are of 
service not only to us but to our policy- 
holders. They are retained by us but 
are frequently engaged by operating 
companies for periods of a few months 
to improve their methods, ‘hey report 
and help appraise risks and claims with- 


in their territories. And their advice 
is at anybody’s disposal. 
“It should be emphasized that our 


questionnaire, which The Eastern Under- 
writer published in its issue of March 
30 is not to enable us to rate ‘risks. The 
application form is for that purpose, and 
as you will see, is considerably shorter. 
The questionnaire, on the other hand, 
is to enable us to help policyholders. 
From the information gathered thereby 
> we are in a position often to offer advice 
that helps the policyholder not only to 
climinate hazards but to operate more 
economically and_ profitably. 
Personnel, Managerial and Pilot 
Qualifications 

“The qualifications of the pilots, of 
the operation managers, of the mainte- 
nance personnel and staff of the airport 
are of peculiar importance and have to 
be taken into consideration before we 
make rates. <A firm contemplating oper- 
ation is always at an advantage if the 
underwriters are consulted in advance 
and before any commitments are made. 
We try to make it clear, for instance, 
that it costs less to build hangars call- 
ing for a low fire rate than to build 
regardless of this consideration and pay 
a high rate. The extent of repair fa- 
cilities determines the amount to be 
borne as first loss on each accident under 
the Accidental Damage policy, as that 
amount very materially affects the Ac- 
cidental Damage rate of premium. Ac- 
cordingly the layout of repair facilities 
should be considered and decided upon 
in conjunction with the matter of in- 
surance when first. framing the financial 
structure of the concern and before the 
outlay of capital upon repair shops, ete. 
In these and many other ways our en- 
gineers are thus obviously of signal ser- 
vice to would-be policyholders. 

Owing to the peculiar hazards of 
aviation, the factor of insurance is im- 
mensely more important than in any 
other kind of enterprise. It should be 
studied as early and intensively as the 
type of aircraft to be used and the rev- 
enue to be earned. 

Liability Limits 

“The operation of aircraft demands 
particularly high limits of indemnity. 
There are many aviation policies now 
current as to which the owners find it 
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necessary to protect themselves in cumu- 
lative limits of liability of from $500,- 
000 to $750,000. Here is an example 
taken from a policy now current: 


Limit of 

Nature of Insurer’s 
Protection Liability 
Accident Damage .......... $ 45,000 
Bate: sce c ose csae kas eesout 45,000 
DAO 56 bo Swspnunkeoeees 45,000 
Public Liability: 2.6.0.0. 100,000 
Property Damage .........- 100,000 
Passenger Liability ........ 100,000 
( compensation (approx.).. 25,000 
Pe — Accident (approx.) 100,000 
Gareo TAaDility....<c0s-ss% 250,000 


“No sane business man will venture 
his money in aircraft operations and 
carry such abnormal risks himself. The 
good business man will take thorough 
account of them, lay his plans along lines 
to secure low rates of premium and 
broad protection, and then proceed with 
confidence; and the public will have con- 
fidence in his enterprise and consequent- 
ly better support it. 

“The result of our methods has dem- 
onstrated this fact:. However experi- 
enced and cautious an ‘aircraft or air- 
port operator may be and however well 
he may be supported by gallant pilots 
and clever technicians, there is much 
to be gained and nothing to be lost by 
submitting his plans to the informed 
and intensive scrutiny and unbiased 
consideration of an independent organi- 
zation. 

“From my experience and observa- 
tion I’ can say conservatively that 90% 
of the accidents that occur are avoid- 
able. 

“In the matter of rates there is one 
fact that many people forget. The in- 
demnities required are exceptionally 
high, the catastrophe hazards involved 
are large, whereas the premium income 
available is small, in opposition to the 
principle of average on which all in- 
surance is based. 

“Again, the nature of aviation risks 
is constantly changing. As an illustra- 
tion it may be pointed out that a com- 
pletely new race of pilots has arisen 
during the past year, the result of the 
springing up of new schools of instruc- 
tion all over the country. That one 
factor is a very important one from an 
underwriting point of view. Again, new 
uses for aircraft are arising almost daily. 

“Thus, you will see why it is not pos- 
sible to have standard contract forms and 
why every policy must be specially 
written. 

“The territory we cover ranges from 
Hudson’s Bay in the North to Peru. 
And the only figures worth anything 
are underwriters’ figures. 

“It has been stated that: having re- 
gard to. statistical data prepared by 
Chambers of Commerce and others in- 
terested in boosting aviation our rates 
are too high. Even though we admit 
that such statistical data is correct, it 
should be appreciated that we could not 
base our rates on those statistics unless 
we insure all the risks concerned in 
connection with those statistics. As a 
matter of fact, the selection is against 
us, for those engaged in operating air- 
craft have a fair knowledge, themselves, 
of the risks and they, naturally, endeav- 
or to insure themselves against the worst 
hazards. Consequently, as I have said 
before, the only insurance statistics worth 
anything are those based on underwrit- 
ing results. 

Conducts Open Market 

“Some misunderstandings have sprung 
up around our work. Because of my 
English background it has been said 
that we are a foreign firm, that our 
re-insurance is done abroad. This is 
not true. 

“Furthermore, we conduct this office 
as an open market for all company 
agents and licensed insurance brokers. 
There are no discriminatory or monopo- 
listic features whatever in our methods 
of business. We do not deal with the 
public. Any firm or person requiring a 
alice from us is given all the advice 
and information within our power but 
for the writing of the insurance is re- 


Airplane Insurance 


By EDWARD W. DART, White @ Dart, Inc. 


Few insurance brokers have placed in- 
surance on airplanes, or the hazards in- 
volved in their operation, not necessar- 
ily due to their, inability to Service this 
class of business, but rather the few op- 
portunities afforded on account of the 


wide distribution of the industry, and 
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the few planes operated on which insur- 
ance is required. 

About three years ago, an airplane 
tournament was conducted by an enter- 
prising mid-west newspaper, and the day 
before the event was scheduled, the ne- 
cessity of protecting the public against 
injury and damage was recalled, and a 








long distance telephone conversation en 
sued with White & Dart, Inc., New Yor. 
brokers. At that time, London Lloyd’: 
constituted the only market, and withir 
twelve hours a cabled binder was in th: 
hands of the broker. There were some 
thirty airplanes involved, and the tour 
nament was completed without acciden:. 

Since that initial plunge into insur 
ance covering airplanes, many other op 
portunities have presented themselves to 
my office, and in all cases, except onc. 
proper insurance has been effected b: 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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E. W. Dart Standing by New York “American” Plane which his firm, White & Dart, Inc., Insured 








ferred to his broker or insurance agent. 
We keep to our own side of the hedge, 
which ¢s underwriting. We do not solicit 
business. We employ no agents and any 
broker or insurance company applying 
to us is given the full benefit of our 
facilities, which embrace both direct in- 
surance and reinsurance. 

“And forgive me if I repeat that I no 


Was Fellow of R. G. S. 


As was roughly outlined in this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Barber went into aviation at 
first purely as a sport. He had done 
exploration work in Turkey and Asia 
Minor. In his own yacht he had sailed 
the South Seas and visited the less 
known parts of Australasia. More 
than twenty years ago he_ had 
crossed the West Australian desert, 
which few white men have accomplished 
theretofore. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society for which he 
made Several important reports. 

After he took up flying he piloted the 
first all-British plane—the engine as well 
as the craft being of British manufac- 
ture—and .the first British passenger 
plane. One of his accomplishments was 
to take a machine with folding wings 
from London to Brighton and assemble 
it, ready for flight, within ten minutes 
after arrival. Incidentally, he declares, 
there is a need for small machines with 
folding wings today. 

In the Valkyrie, which he Brtanea 
and built, he flew the first cargo carried 
by air. In 1911 he made the first flight 
in which mail was transported aerially. 
In eight years of flying he never broke 


wood, although always using experimen- 
tal machines. He taught a number of 
officers to fly and, two years before the 
war, presented his government with a 
squadron of four aircraft. He is a First 
Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety and a member of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Engineers with Honors 
Diploma. 


War Experience 


When the war broke out he was com- 
missioned and his first important em- 
ployment was the organization and com- 
mand of the Aircraft Park of the R. 
F. C., also the Repair Headquarters. For 
two years he was officer in charge of 
instruction at the Central Flying School. 


Mr. Barber is the author of “The 
Aeroplane Speaks,’ “Aerobatics” and 
other text books. The first of these, 
published by McBride & Co., is now in 
its ninth edition. The first edition was 
commandeered by the American gov- 
ernment in 1918 and used for the in- 
struction of army and navy pilots. It 
is written in such peculiarly lucid form 
that even the layman can understand it 
without difficulty. 


Major G. L. Lloyd, vice-president of 
Barber & Baldwin, has also a distin- 
guished record in aviation. Throughout 
the war he flew with the famous No. 
60 Squadron, which was almost entirely 
wiped out several times, Major Lloyd 
having been one of the few flying of- 
ficers to survive. Originally, he was a 
lawyer, but after the war went into in- 
surance. He was eight years with a 


big American insurance company, doing 
underwriting and home office work. 

“Our executive in charge of field ser- 
vice and claims settlements,” added Mr 
Barber, “is not only a trained insurance 
man but also a pilot of eleven years’ 
experience with practically all types of 
commercial and army craft. His flying 
is up to date and has taken him ove: 
the greater part of the United States 
‘ is a commissioned officer of the U 

Army Reserve Corps and the 118th 
Giceen Squadron of the Connecti 
cut National Guard.” 





IN CHARGE OF INSURED 


Asked if dealers and garage propert) 
damage coverage includes damage t 
property in charge of the insured th« 
Aetna Casualty & Surety says: 

“In order to take care of this impor 
tant feature, the policy must be extended 
to include damage to property in charg: 
of the assured as outlined in rule 91 
Many agents overlook the importance: 
of recommending the adding of this par- 
ticular feature.” 





AIRCRAFT SHOW SUCCESS 

Detroit was the scene last week of thi 
All-American Aircraft Show. For th« 
first time manufacturers joined in an or 
ganized effort to sell their products on 
the floor. The show was more of a suc 
cess than anticipated. Twenty planes 
that had never been shown before wer¢ 
exhibited. 
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Subscriptions Are Now Being Taken For 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 






The Law Relating 


To 
Automobile Insurance 


JOHN SIMPSON 


The first edition of this most valuable work 
was sold out completely. There were hun- 


dreds of requests for copies after the sell 
out. 


The second edition is now in the printer’s 
hands. It is the ONLY text book on motor 
ear insurance law. It treats the subject 
completely and has been approved by many 
leading legal authorities. This second edi- 
tion is three times as large as its prede- 
cessor and has been brought down to Jan- 
uary 1928. 


The new edition treats of over three times 
the number of automobile insurance de- 
cisions as the first and contains more than 


three times the amount of text. More than 
1,000 cases are dealt with. 


The new subjects which have come up since 
the publication of the first edition in 1921— 
New Warranties and Conditions, such as 
the Safety Device Clauses; Compulsory In- 
surance; Confiscation Insurance, etc., are 
fully treated. 


No insurance library should be without 
this work. No legal department can afford 
to be without ready access to its pages. It 
is invaluable to the law practitioner as an 
authority and reference work. 


Underwriters and department heads should 
have this book at their command as an aid 
to answering perplexing legal questions 
which come to them from time to time. 
















Adjusters, Brokers, Special Agents and Agents will find The Law 
Relating to Automobile Insurance a most valuable addition to their 
equipment. 


PRICE $8.50 
(Delivered) 


ee FS Sc jr eee 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
COMPANY 


110 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
110 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me copy of the new Second Edition of Simpson 
on THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
price $8.50. 
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Review Of Conference Activities 


The last twelve months have been 
period of comparative calmness within 
the confines of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference and the East- 
ern Conference. There were fewer 
changes of major importance than dur- 
ing the preceding two or three years 
and the rate structure has been brought 
to the point where it is on a firm and 
stable basis. While this condition is not 
conducive to the creation of much news 
about the Conference, it is what the 
automobile underwriting fraternity seeks 
most of all. The often the rate 
manual has to be amended drastically 
the better the business. progresses. 

Fire and theft insurancewise the 1927 
and 1928 rate manuals brought only min- 
or changes of local character. This par- 
ticular type of business has been con- 
sistently fairly profitable to the compa- 
nies since the rate structure achieved 
its present stabilization. Efficient opera- 
tion of the theft bureaus, co-operation 
from police authorities and automobile 
manufacturers, coupled with many other 
factors have combined to reduce the fire 
and theft hazards, and to make them 
far less liable to violent fluctuations. The 
Conferences have by now. placed this 


less 


form of rate making upon a really sci- 
entific basis, the formulas having suc- 
cessfully weathered several years of 
testing. 

With the collision rates there were 
some deviations made in West Coast 
rates, with the result that in that par- 
ticular section of the country the expe- 


rience has not been so profitable as was 
expected. The Conference states the 
principal cause of this to be the cutting 


of collision rates for competitive pur- 
poses coupled with the rather liberal 
writing of full cover policies. It is the 
contention of many automobile under- 


writers that full cover collision insurance 
is not profitable at any cost and that the 
offering of such as a desperate means 
of keeping business out of the hands of 
mutuals and non-conference stock writ- 
ers is foolish. 
Most of the 

mobile insurance 


property damage auto- 
in this country is writ- 
ten by the casualty companies in con- 
nection with liability protection even 
though the fire my haar insurers are 
permitted to handle As a result, the 
Conference aan handle compara- 
tively few property damage lines, but 
the experience upon them has_ turned 
out fairly satisfactory. 
Changes in Policy Forms 

In the matter of policy forms, too, the 
National and Eastern Conferences have 
done little in the way of innovations 
or restrictions, The principal change, 


which is still a matter of minor contro- 
versial discussion, was the promulgation 
of the mandatory $50 deductible theft 
of accessories clause throughout the 


Eastern territory. This same protection 
may be repurchased by the assured for 
the payment of an additional premium 
except in certain territories of excep- 
tionally bad experience where full cov- 
er theft protection cannot now be had 
at any price. 

In the Class “AA” territory, which in- 
cludes Philadelphia, New York City, Jer- 
sey City, Hoboken, Newark, Albany, Am- 
sterdam, Gloversville, Schenectady and 
Troy, N. Y., the $50 deductible theft 
clause is mandatory, with no exceptions 
allowed. 

Considerable opposition to this change 
which has been adopted, naturally, to 
reduce claims on accessories, has arisen 
from urderwriters who feel that the 
preferred assureds in the Class “AA” 
areas are not satisfied with having to 
accept a restricted form. Willing to 
pay an extra premium for full theft pro- 


tection, they are without this opportu- 
nity while insuring with Conference com- 
panics. 


Certain members of the Eastern Con- 


a ference 


‘in. the 


are under the impression that 
the companies went about this change 
in the wrong way. They might better, 
is the thought, have increased the rate 
for full automobile theft coverage in all 
sections of the Eastern Conference and 
then allowed credits in rate reductions 
to those who accepted the deductible 
form. In other words, make the theft 
policy similar to the collision forms, 
where the cost for full coverage col- 
lision is so prohibitive as to force the 
great majority of assureds to take either 
the $50 or $100 deductible forms. The 
collision form has the alleged advantage 
in that the basic form is broad 
and not restrictive, while the theft pol- 
icy operates on the opposite theory. 

Right now a decision is expected from 
the Eastern Conference upon the re- 
sult of a mail vote on whether assureds 
“AA” territory should be per- 
mitted to buy back the full theft of 
equipment insurance. Some underwriters 
are known to be favorable to the idea 
of granting full coverage while others 
continue to maintain that this insurance 
cannot be made profitable at any price, 
no matter how seemingly prohibitive. 
The latter argue that none except those 
who expect a loss would care to pay 
the cost which obviously must be 
charged. And if an assured determines 
upon a crooked claim no premium is suf- 
ficient to cover it. 

Bumper and Lock Credits Gone 

These last fifteen months have wit- 
nessed the passing likewise of two forms 
of credits formerly allowed assureds in 
return for moves on their part to protect 
their cars from damage. In 1927 the Con- 


ference abolished the locking device en- 
dorsement, and accompanying credit in 
theft rates, and this year the bumper 


endorsement and credit have been elim- 
inated. 

It was found in the case of the lock- 
ing devices that comparatively few car 
drivers ever took the trouble to lock 
their machines when they left them 
parked outside home or business place 
for a short time. They figured, if they 
did not forget altogether about the ex- 
istence of the lock, that their brief ab- 
sence from the automobile would not be 
sufficient time for a thief to steal it. 
The truth was, as the automobile loss 
departments learned, that the assured 
usually prolonged his visit longer than 


expected, during which time the car was 
ready to be driven away easily by the 
first person taking the wheel. 

Many automobile manufacturers are 
now installing the coincidental lock, 
which locks a car automatically as the 
engine is turned off. This eliminates 
the necessity for the driver to make a 
separate move to lock his engine and 
has been a great aid in preventing thefts. 
The Conferences have lowered their 
theft rates to everyone, to offset the 
elimination of credits to those who in- 
stalled locks. 

Similarly, the National Conference 
found that as many automobile manufac- 
turing companies were including bumpers 
as part of their standard equipment and 
as the use of bumpers has become al- 
most such a widespread practice, it was 
needless to continue the bumper endorse- 
ment and the credit of 20% in collision 
rates with it. Rates have been lowered 
around 8% on the average. This does 
away with all the bookkeeping neces- 
sary in endorsing policies and giving a 
reduction to those with bumpers and 
charging more to those who are without 
them. The simplification of policy forms 
is another goal toward which the Na- 
tional Conference is rapidly working. 


Finance Committee At Work 


The big question of the correct and 
profitable handling of wholesale finance 
risks still engages theeattention of the 
National Conference. A committee is 
now studying all phases of this wide 
problem. The matter of a single interest 
policy to insure only the equity of a fi- 
nance company upon cars sold on the 
partial payment basis has never been re- 
ported out of committee to the Confer- 
ence as a whole. A year ago the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was ac- 
tively in favor of this type of policy asa 
means of providing a wider field in au- 
tomobile insurance for the ordinary lo- 
cal agent, but company executives can- 
not agree that this is the proper solution 
to this vexing problem. 

Another way in which the National 
Conference is centralizing and co-ordi- 
nating its work is through the compara- 
tively recent establishment of the secre- 
tarial committee. This committee is 
composed of the secretaries, or heads, of 
the regional conferences, together with 
Manager Moore and his assistant, A. 
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A Ford runabout, a Ford truck, a Chevrolet sedan and a Chrysler sedan all 
figured in this smash. 


J. Donahue. It meets several times a 
year and does much of the detail and 
routine work formerly delegated to coi- 
mittee of company officers. The latter 
found that they were overburdened with 
committee assignments from the many 
organizations in the fire insurance busi- 
ness and have since been relieved of this 
tedious work as far as the automobile 
field is concerned. 


Preferential Rates’ 
By JOSEPH F. MATTHAI, 
U.S. F. & G. 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked us 
as to whether automobiles should be 
rated by experience instead of by classes. 

That is almost the same as asking the 
question as to whether we should dis- 
regard entirely the theory of insurance 
in connection with insuring automobiles. 

The theory of insurance is, as we all 
know, that the premiums of a large 
number shall pay for the losses of but 
a comparatively few. It is, in reality, a 
form of distributed tax, whereby ieees 
of risks are segregated and their rela- 
tive hazards appraised, to the end that 
each will bear its due proportion of the 
burden. Distribution of the burden is 
the cardinal feature of insurance. 

The motorist buys insurance for the 
protection it affords him in the event of 
an accident, and he is satisfied to pay 
the average premium which the contem- 
plated hazard required. He would not 
regard with favor any considerable in- 
crease in his rate because of the oc- 
currence of a casualty against which he 
has paid insurance. It is unsound to as- 
sume that the occurrence of an accident 
implies carelessness or recklessness on 
the part of the operator. 

As to Preferential Rates 

Why should we adopt a principle in 
connection with automobile insurance 
that has not been found reasonable or 
practical in the many other forms of 
insurance that have been in existence 
much longer than has automobile insur- 
ance? The fire companies do not allow 
a preferential rate to those assureds who 
do not have a fire within a specified 
length of time, and neither is a prefer- 
ential rate or experience credit allowed 





. in connection with Personal Accident In- 


surance to: those individuals who do not 
have an accident within a specified time. 
Certainly Automobile Liability Insur- 
ance, at least, is quite analogous, in so 
far as this question is concerned, to Per- 
sonal Accident Insurance, and it seems 
to us that the general principle or the- 
ory of insurance is just as applicable to 
Automobile Insurance as it is to Per- 
sonal Accident and many other forms of 
insurance. 





ONE ARM DRIVER LOSES SUIT 
Because the evidence showed that he 
was driving with one hand on the steer- 
ing wheel of his automobile and_ the 
other about the waist of the pretty girl 
seated at his side, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis, 
Mo., found against W. Kemp, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Orville J. Kerr,, 
who with his girl friend was killed Au- 
gust 30, 1920, when a car of the East 
St. Louis & Surburban Railway com- 
pany collided with Kerr’s automobile. “It 
is quite evident from the testimony that 
immediately preceding and at the time 
of the deceased attempted to cross the 
tracks that crossing was not absorbing 
his thoughts,” explained the court. 





Inland Survey Bureau, Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
capital of 100 shares preferred stock 
$100 par value and 100 shares common 
stock non par value to engage in the 
general insurance business. Elmer T. 
Eustis, New Rochelle; M. H. Casey, Lo- 
cust Valley, L. I.; H. B. Moran, Brook- 
lyn, are directors and subscribers. 





Fewer deaths to automobiles were ¢x- 
perienced in New York City in 1927 than 
in 1926, figures of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce show. 
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Not Scared Now By Finance Business 





Auto Executives of Fire Companies See Fading Of Old-Time Hostility; Finance Concerns Still 
Making Good Percentage of Profit From Commissions As Agents 


By EDWIN N. EAGER 


Within the last twelve months much 
of the old time hostility toward the in- 
suring through wholesale contracts of 
automobiles sold on,the partial payment 
basis has disappeared. The problem has 
not altogether been solved to the satis- 
faction of the companies and agencies 
in the automobile insurance business but 
most of the various interests tacitly agree 
that the whole practice of instalment 
buying has now gone somewhat beyond 
the purely experimental stage. It may 
truly be said that buying upon a major 
scale through deferred payments has 
grown to be an integral part of the Am- 
erican system of transacting business. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia University, recognized every- 
where as an authority upon economic 
principles and practices, dispelled to a 
great degree many doubts as to the fun- 
damental soundness of instalment buying 
when he published his widely read two 
volume report last year. The fact that 
his exhaustive survey was made at the 
behest of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion had a great deal to do with satis- 
fying automobile underwriting insurance 
companies. The General Motors Ex- 
change Corporation, the insurance sub- 
sidiary of the parent automobile manu- 
facturing organization, is today the larg- 
est automobile underwriting company in 
this country. Practically all of its busi- 
ness is written upon financed sales and 
its success to date in maintaining a good 
loss ratio, coupled with Prof. Seligman’s 
favorable conclusions, has thrown a new 
light upon the finance problem. 


Quality Underwriting Replaces Volume 


Whereas two and three years ago the 
idea was prevalent that the quickest road 
to automobile fire and theft underwrit- 
ing profits was through the medium of 
a tremendous volume of business, today 
the stock fire insurance companies are 
concentrating upon as correct underwrit- 
ing of wholesale finance risks as upon 
individual applications for insurance. 
During the days when volume was up- 
permost, the insurance companies bid 
against one another to get the insurance 
accounts of the largest automobile fi- 
nance concerns in the country. The lat- 
ter had the say about where the insur- 
ance would be placed upon the thousands 
of cars they financed. This business 
looked particularly attractive to insur- 
ance eyes and vital concessions were 
made to secure such accounts. 

Within a year or so the profit on 
volume bubble had burst with no uncer- 
tain effects. Most insurance companies 
lost money right and left upon these big 
contracts. They found that they had 
sacrificed their underwriting privileges 
for the sake of an assured premium in- 
come that brought no profits at all when 
the losses had rolled in. It was discov- 
ered when some of the wreckage of 
scores of automobile finance concerns 
was analyzed that these same concerns 
had been advancing money upon cars 
sold to almost any type of person, pre- 
sumably regardless of character, ability 
to pav or other factors which are or- 
dinarily investigated by banks when they 
are asked for loans, : 

Of course, there could be only one out- 


come to all this. When the finance con- 
cerns erred in their choice of business 
prospects the insurance companies suf- 
fered too. Those who were not good 
risks for the borrowing of money were 
not good insurance policyholders either. 
In their eagerness for business many in- 
surance companies had bought these 
wholesale finance accounts at such a 
price that they had left for themselves 
only the narrowest margin of possible 
profits under the best of circumstances. 
Naturally, they were willing to chance a 
small profit upon each risk if the total 
volume of profitable business ran into 
large figures. But it didn’t. That is the 
history of the early contacts between 
insurance and automobile finance. 


Black Eye Given to Finance Risks 


The principal outcome of these unfor- 
tunate experiences was to throw suspi- 
cion upon all finance business no matter 
how it should be handled. The members 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference met again and again to 
consider the various angles of the prob- 
lem. A plan was considered seriously, 
and then turned down, that a new 
insurance company be formed, with the 
stock owned by companies in the Con- 
ference, to write finance risks solely at 
less than the general level of rates. The 
scheme failed because the Conference 
companies finally agreed, that aside from 
whatever legal difficulties might be met, 
finance business in general did not war- 
rant being written at lower rates. 


Then the question of the single inter- 
est policy arose. This is still before the 
Conference after more than a year of 
study and nothing concrete has been 
done. In brief, the proposal is to in- 
sure under the finance accounts the in- 
terests of the finance company or dealer 
only, thus eliminating whatever moral 
hazard might surround each individual 
retail purchaser of an automobile. But 
again there has been such a division of 
opinion among the insurance companies 
themselves that no immediate agreement 
seems probable. 


Status of Single Interest Policy 


Objections to the single interest policy 
have come from the insurance companies 
which state that they will automatically 
lose a large part of their premium in- 
come from finance accounts when their 
policies become limited to protection of 
a finance company’s interest. This in- 
terest diminishes monthly as the retail 
purchaser continues to pay his instal- 
ments and at the end of the year when 
the car is fully paid for, whatever other 
insurer has meanwhile covered the pur- 
chaser’s interest in his car is likely to 
get the renewal policies. 

Finance companies themselves have 
consistently fought the single interest 
policy because it would make a heavy 
inroad into their own commission income 
as agents of the insurance companies. 
It is truthfully said today that many fi- 
nance concerns still make more money 
in the course of a year upon their in- 
surance commissions than upon their 
banking profits. On the other side of 
the fence are the thousands of local in- 
surance agents over the country who 
favor the single interest policy as a 
means for restoring to them prospects 
whom they lost when their companies 
and the finance concerns got together. 
Nevertheless the pressure exerted by the 
agency forces of the country has as yet 
gone little further than an expression 
of opinion. 

Insurance men say today that on the 


whole, instalment buying is not uneco- 
nomic, It does not represent the pur- 
chasing of automobiles and other mer- 
chandise solely by persons who are gam- 
bling upon their future ability to pay in 
full for the objects for which they have 
contracted. The test of years has set 
at rest these fears. And so the accept- 
ance of finance risks by the insurance 
companies is not in itself dangerous so 
long as the insurers do not relinquish 
their rights to underwrite whatever busi- 
ness they accept. 

Also, they are today dealing with a 
better class of finance companies. Many 
of the smaller and weaker ones have 
been eliminated. The larger concerns 
have profited by their bad experience 
and are not accepting notes from any and 
every person who can put down money 
to cover the required initial payment 
upon a new car. The new finance or- 
ganizations are proceeding cautiously, 
too, and applying conservative banking 
principles to the conduct of their busi- 
ness. All of these changes contribute 
to the greater safety now of financed 
sales underwriting. 


Finance Business Now Preferred 


An executive of one of the leading in- 
surance companies writing finance risks 
frankly told The Eastern Underwriter 
that he considered such business as 
“pretty sweet.” His company has writ- 
ten a tremendous volume of insurance 
coming from finance concerns and he 
claims that his experience leads him to 
prefer these risks to insurance obtained 
from a full cash purchaser of an auto- 
mobile. He reasons in this manner: 


“T'll admit at the outset that the suc- 
cess of our company is in large measure 
dependent upon connections with reput- 
able and conservative automobile finance 
concerns. We guarantee to those con- 
cerns insurance of the highest quality 
so that they don’t have to worry when 
losses occur whether they are going to 
get their insurance. In return, we have 
adopted a policy of doing business only 
with such finance organizations as are 
most particular regarding those to whom 
they advance credit for the purchase of 
automobiles. 

“With such relationships existing be- 
tween ourselves and the finance compa- 
nies we have what constitutes a double 
check upon the moral hazards of the 
car purchasers. These finance compa- 
nies investigate each applicant for credit 
and they surely are not going to lend 
money upon those whom they find to be 
bootleggers or otherwise undesirable 
risks. The mere fact that an autcmo- 
bile buyer is able to pay down the full 
price in cash is no guarantee of his be- 
ing a good insurance risk. Oftimes those 
least desirable have ample cash on hand 
for the sole purpose of avoiding credit 
investigations when they want to pur- 
chase anything. 

“In the long run these conservative fi- 
nance concerns make money and we 
share their prosperity to the extent of 
getting our premium income from per- 
sons who have been declared O. K. by 
credit investigators. Generally speaking, 
an insurance company cannot afford the 
expense of as full an investigation as 
a finance concern makes. The latter is 
getting more return on the borrowed 
money than the underwriter receives as 
premium income and spends more for 
character checkups. In my opinion, there 
is far more gambling upon moral hazard 
involved in direct automobile underwrit- 
ing than in finance business. I may be 


wrong, but our company is surely mak- 
ing a good thing on finance risks. 


Reserves Right To Underwrite 


“Naturally, we reserve the right to do 
our own underwriting and do not make 
contracts providing for automatic accep- 
tance of every risk offered by a finance 
company. Generally, in the event that 
we find a risk is not quite up to our 
standards we do not refuse wholly to 
participate in the deal, but on account 
of our friendly relations with the finance 
companies we write single interest fire 
and theft. Thus, the finance company 
secures the protection it desires and we 
avoid the moral hazard of the car pur- 
chaser by forcing him to obtain his own 
insurance elsewhere.” 

So far single interest fire and theft 
has been limited practically altogether 
to questionable risks. Another big writ- 
er of wholesale finance risks says that 
he hasn’t a contract on his books pro- 
viding exclusively for single interest cov- 
erage for all cars. He makes use of this 
cover, too, merely as a compromise when 
it is felt that the risk ought to be re- 
jected altogether but to do so would 
somewhat: embarass a finance company. 

This underwriter said that his single 
interest policies were not altogether ex- 
cess covers but were payable jointly with 
whatever insurance the buyer of a car 
had taken out for himself. In other 
words, in the event of a loss exceeding 
the equity of a car owner the single 
interest policy became liable to the ex- 
tent of the damage suffered by the fi- 
nance company after which the under- 
writer would take subrogation rights 
against the insurance company covering 
the entire car for the buyer. 


As a matter of fact, this underwriter 
said that the subrogation rights against 
the insurer of the automobile purchaser 
were more theoretical than actual since 
his company rarely started an action to 
recover what had been paid. This some- 
what complicated situation arose occa- 
sionally because the buyer of a car, upon 
learning that the finance company could 
not obtain insurance to protect his grow- 
ing interest would become angry, go out 
and buy his own insurancé and not men- 
tion that there was any mortgagee 
interest involved. After a loss had 
occurred his insurance company would 
learn the terms of the sale and some- 
times refuse to pay more than that rep- 
resenting the equity of the assured 
named in the policy. Meanwhile, the 
finance concern would have been with- 
out protection except for the existence 
of the single interest policy. 


Pay Overriding Commissions to Agents 


This company, which is not a member 
of the National Conference, told The 
Eastern Underwriter how it is possible 
for an insurer writing finance risks to 
offer them at less than Conference rates 
and still make money. The secret again 
is a rigid investigation of the character 
of the business handled by the finance 
companies seeking to obtain insurance 
on favorable terms. 


This insurance company turns down, it 
says, nine out of ten of the finance con- 
cerns seeking~a policy. And even after 
a contract has been signed if there are 
continual evidences of bad risks a quick 
cancellation of the wholesale policy is 
made. The insurer, having accepted a 
finance contract, usually takes the first 
fifty or sixty risks and makes a special 
investigation upon each. The expense 
of this more than eats up the possible 
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profits on the premiums but serves as 
an indication of the character of future 
business. If the bulk of these first char- 
acter reports are favorable the insurance 
company accepts the business offered 
from then on without question, so long 
as the assured’s loss ratio remains stable. 
However, if the first reports show that 
the finance company is not up to its 
reputation upon the classes of persons 
upon whom it extends credits the in- 
surance company cancels right off. 

Asked what part the finance compa- 
nies play as insurance agents this com- 
pany told The Eastern Underwriter that 
it paid the finance company an agency 
commission and also paid to its regular 
insurance agent in the district an over- 
riding commission together with informa- 
tion about the expirations on the finance 
business. In this way has been overcome 
in large measure by this company the 
widespread complaint that the appoint- 
ment of finance officers and automobile 
dealers as insurance agents has cut down 
the business of full time agents. 


Income From Commissions 


It is pretty well conceded that finance 
companies make a good percentage of 
their year’s net income from their com- 
missions as agents. In fact, a good num- 
ber of companies derive the bulk of their 
profits from insurance. The commission 
income is clear gain whereas the haz- 
ards of the finance business itself may 
cut deeply into the income from that 
branch. 

In connection with this phase of 
finance and insurance an underwriter for 
one of the Hartford companies says to 
‘The Eastern Underwriter: 

“With respect to this subject, we 
are Satisfied that finance companies 
are still trying to make a considerable 
profit by a commission on their automo- 
bile insurance. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that in many cases they are still 
doing this, although some underwriters 
are beginning to realize that finance 
business will stand no larger commissions 
than the regular run of automobile lines 
and are unwilling to buy this business 
which does not prove gilt-edged by pay- 
ing fancy commissions. Finance compa- 
nies placing all of their automobile busi- 
ness through one source necessarily in- 
sist that any lines which they finance 
be covered by insurance irrespective of 
whether the individual risk is desirable 
or not. However, we believe that any 
risks which are sub-standard are usually 
covered for the interest of the finance 
company only.” 

The representative of another com- 
pany in that city concurs with this view: 

“Generally speaking, finance companies 
are still continuing to make a large por- 
tion of their profits out of commissions 
received on automobile insurance. As 
to finance accounts which we have on 
our books each risk is carefully scruti- 
nized and we have the right to decline 
any risk which we consider undesirable :” 


An Agency Which 
Keeps Tab Upon 
Demonstrators 


Nimson Eckert, Allentown, Pa., mem- 
ber of Miles L. Eckert & Sons, thinks 
an important factor in the success of an 
automobile agent is to get advanced in- 
formation about people who intend pur- 
chasing cars. The firm believes in so- 
liciting automobile insurance before the 
actual purchase is made. 

“If you don’t some one will get ahead 
of you,” he writes in the company pub- 
lication of the Boston and Old Colony. 

Eckert says his office notes who ac- 
companies the drivers of cars carrying 
dealers’ licenses. The office knows every 
automobile demonstrator in town. These 
furnish “leads” to prospective buyers and 
often give other facts of value to the 
agent. The prospective buyers are at 
once followed up. 

Miles M. Eckert & Sons believe in the 
use of envelope stuffers, finding this 
Direct Mail material helpful. 


= 


A. & H. Deferred Payment Insurance 


Despite the great growth of the time 
payment business in America which now 
embraces nearly everything which is 
purchasable only four or five of the cas- 
ualty companies are writing deferred 
payment business in large volume. In 
fact, one of the large casualty compa- 
nies has been cutting down considerably 
on this type of coverage. 

Deferred payment insurance, as the 
name suggests, is coverage to.insure the 
payment of time policies or, in the event 
of death, takes care of the payments 
that are due. It has been applied to 
automobiles, Westinghouse appliances 
such as radio and electrical equipment, 
washing machines, savings bank ac- 
counts, real estate purchases, mortgages 
and bonds. It originated, of course, in 
connection with cars that are financed 
by companies which do that business. 
These finance companies wanted some 
form of insurance to protect payments. 
In case illness or injury or death cut 
off payments quickly, insurance would 
take care of the unpaid balance due the 
finance company or the dealer. 


Rates Not Entirely Satisfactory 


The term of automobile payments 
runs between thirteen and_ sixteen 
months. Various rates have been ap- 
plied, but some companies regard them 
as still unsatisfactory in view of their 
own experience. The rates are graded 
according to the list price of the car 
and the amount of down payment at the 
time of purchase. Two factors are taken 
into consideration in computing the 
rates. The first is the average monthly 
payment the purchaser makes to the 
dealer and the second is the term over 
which the payment will extend. With 
these two factors known it is possible to 
apply a statistical formula and arrive at 
a rate. When applied to other forms 
of commodities than automobiles length 
of payments differ, in many cases ex- 
ceeding sixteen months. In fact, some 
of them run as long as ten years. This 
can easily be understood in the case of 
real estate, mortgages and savings banks. 

There is what amounts to a confer- 
ence in accident and health deferred 
payment rates for private passenger cars. 
There is a fifteen day elimination period. 


The rates apply to notes for one year or 
less or to notes for one year to eighteen 
months. In case of cars, such as the 
Chevrolet, Ford, Overland-Whippet and 
Star, the minimum rate is $5 on the short 
term notes and $6 on the longer term. 
With Oakland, Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
it is $6 for the short term and $7.20 for 
the long term. With such cars as Dodge, 
Durant, Falcon-Knight and Hudson-Es- 
sex the two rates are $8 and $9.60. In 
the case of such cars as Auburn, Jordan 
and Willys-Knight the rates are $12 and 
$14.40. 
The Master Policy 


_ In all states except New York there 
is a master policy issued with payment 
protection certificates. In New York 
State there must be individual policies. 
The copy of the master contract follows: 
Master Contract Issued to Dealer 
Hereby insures each purchaser (here- 
inafter called the “Debtor”) of 
(hereinafter called the “Creditor”) 
enumerated in the record known as “The 
Insurance Register’ Of. ...c.06600% cen ‘ 


subject to the provisions, conditions and 
limits hereinafter contained, against loss 
or disability resulting from bodily injury 
sustained solely through accidental 
means, provided that such bodily injury 
is sustained and disability commences 
while this contract is in force and fol- 
lowing the date on which the name of 
such Debtor is incorporated in The In- 
surance Register, or against loss or dis- 
abilities resulting from sickness contract- 
ed and disability commencing while this 
contract is in force, and following the 
date on which the name of such Debtor 
is incorporated in The Insurance Regis- 
ter. 

Monthly Indemnity for Disabilities 

Caused by Injury or Sickness 

If such injury or sickness shall wholly 
and continuously disable and prevent 
such Debtor from performing any and 
every duty pertaining to any and every 
occupation, the Company will pay, be- 
ginning with the sixteenth day of such 
disability, a monthly indemnity which 
shall be the equivalent of the amount due 
and payable by said Debtor to said Cred- 
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itor, as set forth in the said Insurance 
Register, and in the event that such dis- 
ability does not, after the foregoing six- 
teen day period, continue for more than 
a full monthly period, the liability of the 
Company shall not be greater than ihe 
proportionate part of the month during 
which such disability continues. 


Death from Accidental Means 


In the event that the Debtor suffers 
loss of life as a result of bodily injury 
caused directly and independently of all 
other causes by accidental means, and 
providing said bodily injury is sustained 
while this contract is in force and follow- 
ing the date on which the name of such 
Debtor is incorporated in The Insurance 
Register, the benefits payable shall be 
equal to the amount remaining unpaid 
after the date of the death of said Debt- 
or, as set forth in said Insurance Regis- 
ter. 

No monthly indemnity is payable for 
the first fifteen days of any and every 
period of disability, nor will any indem- 
nity be paid for any period beyond that 
date appearing as the termination of the 
agreement between said Debtor and said 
Creditor, and as set forth in said Insur- 
ance Register. 


Provisions and Conditions 


1. This contract, together with the 
endorsements and attached papers, if 
any, shall constitute the entire agree- 
ment between the parties. 


2. During the continuance of this con- 
tract, all changes of status in the group 
of Debtors affecting the amount insured 
hereunder shall be reported to the Com- 
pany within thirty days after such 
changes occur, 

3. No agent has authority to change 
this contract or to waive any of its pro- 
visions. No change in this contract shall 
be valid unless approved by an executive 
officer or authorized official of the Com- 
pany, and such approval be endorsed 
hereon. 

4. Written notice on which claim may 
be based must be given to the Company 
at its Home Office within twenty days 
after the date of the accident or com- 
mencement of sickness causing disability. 
Failure to give notice within the time 
provided in this contract shall not in- 
validate any claim if it shall be shown 
not to have been reasonably possible to 
give such notice and that notice was 
given as soon as was reasonably possible. 

5. Affirmative proof of loss must be 
furnished to the Company within ninety 
days after the termination of the period 
of disability for which the Company 1s 
liable. 

6. The Company shall have the right 
and opportunity to examine the person 
of the Debtor when and so often as It 
may reasonably require during the p< nd- 
ency of claim hereunder. 

7. Subject to due Proof of Loss, all 
accrued indemnity for loss of time on 
account of disability shall be paid at the 
expiration of each thirty (30) days during 
the continuance of the period for which 
the Company is liable, and any balance 
for less than one month remaining un- 
paid at the termination of: such period 
of disability will be paid immediatcly 
upon receipt of due Proof of Loss. 

8. All the indemnities of this contract 
are payable to the Creditor and no as- 
signment thereof shall be valid. 

9. No action at law or in equity shall 
be brought to recover on this contract 
prior to the expiration of sixty days a!ter 
proof of loss has been filed in acc rd- 
ance with the requirements of this con- 
tract, nor shall such action be brough: at 
all unless within two years from the ¢x- 
piration of the time within which Prov! 
of Loss is required by the contract. 

10. If any time limitation of this c0- 
tract with respect to giving notice o! 
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claim or furnishing Proof of Loss is less 
than that permitted by the law of the 
State in which this contract is delivered, 
such limitation is hereby extended to 
agree with the minimum period permitted 
by such law. 

11. The insurance under this contract 
shall not cover death nor disability due 
to injuries intentionally self-inflicted, or 
while participating in or in consequence 
of having participated in aeronautics or 
suimarine expeditions or operations, or 
while performing naval or military sery- 
icc in time of war or riot, or directly or 
indirectly from venereal diseases, or con- 
ditions not common to both sexes, or for 
any period of disability during which the 
Debtor is not under care and personal 
: itment at least once every week of a 
legally qualified physician other than 
himself. 

12. The Creditor shall include on the 
monthly declaration known as The In- 
surance Register at least 90% of the 
Debtors. A Debtor shall be known as a 
purchaser from said Creditor of any ar- 
ticle on any one of the instalment or 
time payment plans that may now be in 
use on the part of the Creditor, or that 
during the term of this contract may 
hereafter be adopted. 

The Company shall be permitted to ex- 
amine the books of said Creditor at any 
time during the period of the contract 
and any extension thereof, and one year 
after its final termination, so far as they 
relate to purchases on the part of said 
Debtors while the contract is in force. 

13. The monthly indemnity shall be 
equivalent of the amount due each month 
by the said Debtor to said Creditor as 
set forth in said Insurance Register. 

14. The premium payable by the Cred- 
itor shall be on the basis of 
of monthly indemnity involved at the 
time the agreement between the Debtor 
and Creditor is consummated. It is un- 
derstood and agreed that the Creditor 
will, on or before the tenth day of each 
month, furnish to the Company a writ- 
ten declaration of the exact number of 
Debtors on a form to be known as “The 
Insurance Register”; and it is further 
understood and agreed that all premiums 
will be due and are to be paid in har- 
mony with, and at the time said Insur- 
ance Register is forwarded monthly to 
the Company. 

15. This contract shall take effect on 
the CAG OM es clot vie ees ans go A 
at noon, standard time, and is issued in 
consideration of the stipulated premium 
as specified above, provided, however, 
that either the Company or the Creditor 
may terminate this contract at any time. 
by giving written notice to either the 
Creditor or Company, as the case may 
be, and in such an event cancellation will 
be effected thirty days following the date 
on which notice of termination was re- 
ceived by either party. It is understood 
that cancellation of this contract at any 
time shall be without prejudice to any 
of the rights of any Debtor covered by 

said contract prior to the date of its ter- 
mination. 

16. It is understood that this dials 
extends only to cover the wage earner 
engaged in an occupation or profession 
upon which he or she is dependent 
wholly or in part for sustenance, and in 
the event of the purchase of an article 
or if an agreement is entered into on the 
part of a housewife or one not engaged 
in a remunerative occupation or profes- 
sion, this contract shall extend to cover 
the husband or wage earner upon whom 
the family or others are dependent, and 
in the event that more than one wage 
earner in a family exists, this contract 
shall be held to cover one wage earner, 
or the husband, as the case may be, 
whose name has been reported to the 
Creditor and upon whom it will be in- 
cumbent to report the name of said wage 
earner or husband, on the usual Insur- 
ance Register of which mention has here- 
inbefore been made. 

The Payment Protection Certificate 


The payment protection certificate fol- 
OWS: 


© welder ere 


Whereas, the purchaser has this day 
contracted with or through 
for the purchase of the article or articles 
below described, now, therefore, in con- 
sideration thereof: 

1t 1s understood and agreed that in 
event the “individual Named” below sus- 
tains accidental bodily injuries which re- 
suit directly and independently ot ail 
olher causes in death, the entire amount 
remaining unpaid on such contract ot 
purchase at tne time ot accidental death, 
and not overdue, shall be assumed and 
PAG acd eae Seuceecseuoesaeecnacnees 
and no turther payment will be required 
Irom the purchaser; or in event the “1n- 
dividual Inamed’’ below becomes unabie, 
by reason ot accident sustained or dis- 
case, to pertorm the duties ot any and 
every occupation tor wages or pront, and 
providing the disability extends beyond 
une period of fitteen (15) days and no 
payments are then overdue, .......... 
Wil assume and pay the whole or such 
proporuon ot any monthly payment re- 
quued Dy such contract of purchase as 
lue number ot days ot disability in any 
montn bears to the number o1 days in 
such month, after said fitteen day period. 

it is understood that the “Individual 
Named” below may be the purchaser 1 
he or she is engaged in an occupation 
or profession tor wages or profit upon 
which there is a dependency tor sus- 
tenance, but not otherwise; 1f the pur- 
chaser 1s not so engaged, he or she may, 
nevertheless, select as the “Individual 
named” below any member of his or her 
imunediate tamiuly upon whom he or she 
is dependent in whole or in part for sus- 
tenance; provided that said person so se- 
lected is regularly engaged in an occu- 
pation or protession tor wages or profit 
and that said person, in so far as is 
known, is suttering from no physical de- 
fect or disease at the time said contract 
ot purchase is entered into. 


lt is distinctly understood and agreed 
that this Certificate is for the purpose 
ot acquainting the purchaser of the man- 
ner in which his or her account is pro- 
tected, and that no right of legal action 
exists under this certificate, but in order 
to receive the benefits set forth, the pur- 
chaser must make all payments when and 
as due by the terms of the contract of 
purchase, and subject to the provisions 
and conditions of agreement entered into 
by Blank with the Blank Insurance Co. 
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NEW PLANE ENGINES UNTRIED 


Owing to the fact that all the war- 
built airplane engines will probably be 
used up this year, it is becoming nec- 
essary to develop new light motors for 
future use, says “Aviation.” These mo- 
tors must at first be rather experimental 
until wide public use has shown up any 
defects. However, these engines are 
tested as much as possible by the man- 
ufacturers. 





Busses have the largest accident rate 
of all motor vehices in use, according 
to a year’s survey made by the Connec- 
ticut Motor Commission. A trifle more 
than one accident per year for each bus 
was recorded. 





Advertisements in a New York news- 
paper state that certain reconditioning 
companies sell second hand cars for $50 
and up.’ 


Rate Increase Most Important 
Action of Bureau in 1927 


The most important thing which the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters did in its automobile divi- 
sion in the past few months was mak- 
ing an increase in rates on December 12, 
1927. This increase differed in percent- 
age averages in various parts of the 
country, but the country-wide average 
increase for public liability rates on pri- 
vate passenger cars was 10.6%. ‘There 
is nothing that the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety. Underwriters has 
done in its history which caused more 
widespread excitement than the promul- 
gation of this needed rate revision— 
needed because the companies’ experi- 
ence in writing automobile lines showed 
a decided downward wave in underwrit- 
ing profit. 

The reaction was instantaneous and 
general. It included not only a protest 
trom various production forces in cities 
resulting in quite a number of conter- 
ences with the governing committee at 
the bureau’s headquarters at 1 Park av- 
enue, New York, but in some places au- 
tomobile clubs were agitated and some 
state officials also made vigorous objec- 
tions, especially in New Hampshire and 
Oklahoma. 

The New Hampshire Situation 

The New Hampshire situation has been 
aired considerably in the insurance news- 
papers because Commissioner John E. 
Sullivan said he would refuse to renew 
licenses if the rates were made effective 
in his state. The companies went to 
court and a mandatory injunction was 
issued. The case is in the Supreme 
Court now. In the meantime, excess 
of premiums received over the old rates 
are being paid to the commissioner and 
the companies will lose these additional 
rate payments if they fail to sustain the 
allegations of their petition. 

Collision Classification 

When the new manual on automobile 
rates was promulgated on March 19 it 
was an added climax and caused hardly 
a ripple of interest. The change in it 
was in connection with collision. For- 
merly there were ten classifications for 
collision; these were changed to sixteen. 
‘The effect of the new manual was to re- 
duce rates on small cars and increase 
them on the more costly and larger cars. 

Reverting back to the rate furore of 
last December, one reason for this was 
that it was the first general increase of 
automobile rates which had been made 
by the bureau on private cars in five 
years. -As 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 owners 
were affected, it was only natural that 
the incident should have not lacked for 
spokesmen in opposition to the increase. 
There was also an interesting state situ- 
ation in Texas, growing out of the fact 
that last Spring a law was passed there 
giving the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners considerable power and authority 
over rates. The board cut collision rates 
30%, reduced fire and theft rates 20% 
and liability and property rates on trucks 
20%. The board gave what it regarded 
as a legitimate excuse for these reduc- 
tions, but the companies did not think 
they were justified and they protested. 

A short time ago the National Bu- 
reau. moved to its commodious new quar- 
ters at No. 1 Park avenue, New York, 
and the automobile division there is well 
housed. The tendency of the business 
is to get as many company organizations 
as possible under one roof. 

New Claim Department 

Automobile insurance is also affected 
by the action of the companies in es- 
tablishing at the National Bureau a claim 
department, the details of which are now 


being worked out. The objects of the 
new claim department are found in the 
articles of incorporation as follows: 

I. To ensure, thorough co-operation of 
its members, such administration of cas- 
ualty claims as will result in prompt and 
just settlement of all meritorious claims. 

2. To promote plans in respect to a 
service whereby collision, deception and 
false or fraudulent claims will be vigor- 
ously resisted, and dishonest, unscrupu- 
lous and unethical practices, whether in- 
dulged in by professional or laymen will 
be promptly discouraged and exposed. 

3. To establish and maintain an in- 
dex for the purpose of reporting and 
disseminating information to its mem- 
bers in respect to accidents and losses 
in which its members have an interest. 

4. To promote co-operation for the 
exchange of information with public au- 
thorities and with individuals or organi- 
zations maintaining index bureaus for 
the collation of similar data. The claim 
department, when deemed advisable, may 
join such organizations on behalf of its 
members, and in such cases member 
companies will report data direct to such 
organizations. 

5. To promote activities within the 
claim organizations of its members which 
will assist in advancing the general ob- 
jects of the National Bureau. 


Deductible 
Liability In 
Swiss Policies 


of current discussion in ex- 
relative to deductible 
form of public liability insurance infor- 
mation from Europe is being obtained. 
In Switzerland, by Cantonal laws and 
inter-Cantonal “Concordat,” liability in- 
surance is compulsory for all motor ve- 
hicles registered in that country. The 
insurance policy must be in an author- 
ized company, must cover all accidents 
caused by the vehicle when driven by 
the owner or by 
his consent, and 


In view 


ecutive offices 


another person with 
must contain a “de- 
ductible clause” providing that the as- 
sured shall himself bear one-tenth of 
each loss, including all loss in any one 
accident up to 100 francs (practically 
equivalent to about $0 in this country). 
The casualty insurance companies 
there, so far as known, all express sat- 
isfaction with the deductible clause. 
They say it acts as an incentive for 
care and eliminates “nuisance claims.” 
In practice where a claim is settled by 
an insurance company for more than 
100 frances, the company pays the claim 
in full and then looks to the assured 
for reimbursement. Where reimburse- 
ment is demanded, the assured can be 
forced to make good, since otherwise 
he cannot get further insurance—and 
he must have such insurance to con- 
tinue the use of his vehicle. 





GARAGES HIS SPECIALTY 

Martin A. Hayes, agent for the Stand- 
ard Accident in Nashville, believes that 
he holds the record for insuring all pos- 
sible garage prospects in one locality. He 
started in after the war and has added 
at least one of these new accounts each 
year. He insures them for garage lia- 
bility, compensation, plate glass, bur- 
glary and bonds. 

A feature of Mr. Hayes’ selling meth- 
ods is that he usually gets most every 
prospect on the particular street he is 
canvassing. 
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A Visit To Springfield, Mass. 


Cross Section of Insurance and Public Opinion Relative to Operations of Mas- 
sachusetts Auto Liability Security Act 


How do the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts regard the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law which 
has been in operation in that state for 
a little more than a year? What do the 
insurance men think of the act? Has it 
had the effect of reducing accidents to 
any appreciable extent or has it tended 
to increase them by encouraging care- 
lessness on the part of motorists every 
one of whom is held financially responsi- 
ble to the extent of not less than $5,000? 
And what do the car owners of Mas- 
sachusetts say about the law as it 
stands. Do they regard it as a wise 
piece of legislation or are they in favor 
of its repeal ? 

These are only a few of the questions 
that insurance men throughout the 
country are asking one another in con- 
nection with this drastic insurance act 
which went into effect on January 1, 
1927. The act cannot longer be con- 
sidered as an experiment. The insur- 
ing public as well as insurance men 
themselves believe that the law will re- 
main on the statute books of the Com- 
monwealth for a long time to come and 
have about decided to accept it with 
philosophic resignation. They are fac- 
ing the facts with stoicism. 

More Work for Insurance Offices 

Of course it goes without saying that 
the insurance companies and general 
agencies of Massachusetts have been 
swamped with work. The great volume 
of additional business which followed the 
enactment of the law has meant a tre- 
mendous amount of detailed work for 
insurance agents and their staffs and 
some general agents say they are dis- 
gusted with the whole business. 

The compulsory automobile insurance 
law has been a storm center in casualty 
underwriting circles ever since it went 
on the statute books of Massachusetts; 
and it was with a view to studying the 
situation at close quarters and obtain- 
ing, as far as possible, the opinions of 
various civic groups and_ individuals 
within the state regarding it that a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
recently made a trip to Springfield, 
Mass., interviewing the heads of the local 
automobile club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the safety council, as well as 
newspaper men, autoists, policemen, 
taxi-drivers, store clerks and hotel pro- 
prietors. 

The writer saw several representative 
insurance men of the city of Spring- 
field and got their reaction to the act. 
In a general way, it may be said that 
insurance men dislike the law. It means 
a lot of additional hard work. It also 
means a reduction in commissions. 

A Picturesque Agent 

Of all the people seen by the reporter 
during his stay in Springfield the one 
with the most human interest was a vet- 
eran insurance man who claimed to be 
a direct descendant of Daniel Boone. 

Asked how he regarded the compul- 
sory act he said he considered it in the 
same light as prohibition and was of the 
opinion that some persons have at- 
tempted to evade the law. He added 
some people hate the law so much that 
they buy their plates in Connecticut 
rather than spend the money in their 
own state. He said the registrar of mo- 
tor vehicles in Massachusetts told him 
that he had run more than one thou- 
sand applicants for licenses into the 
“oraveyard” and that no trace of them 
has ever been found. 

The chief complaint this insurance 
man registered against the law was the 
inordinately heavy amount of work it 





makes for the insurance people. “Since 
the act has been in effect I have had 
to increase my staff and there have been 
many nights when I have not shut my 
door until midnight.” 

He went on to say that he believed 
most other insurance men who have had 
experience with the law feel the same 
way that he does about it; and that 
many of them are today performing time 
consuming duties in the interest of their 
custemers. He referred to the carrying 
of license plates to policyholders after 
their cars have been properly registered. 


Calls Agents Messengers 


“We are becoming a lot of messenger 
boys,” he protested. “Most of our pol- 
icyholders now look to us to take care 
of their license plates as a matter of 
service, This means that we or our as- 
sistants must deliver the plates to them 
after we have gone through all the de- 
tail incident to taking care of their motor 
vehicle registration applications. It has 
been necessary to employ people to look 
after this feature. If you wish to get 
an idea of just what this law means to 
the insurance man, drop into the motor 
vehicle office here at Springfield on the 
last day of the year when motorists and 
car owners gather in great numbers to 
have their cars registered and obtain li- 
censes. For example, on December 31, 
1927, there were fully 1,500 people stand- 
ing in line. The records show that some 
persons who got in the line at 8 o’clock 
in the morning never even reached the 
door of the registrar’s office. Five hun- 
dred persons are said to have been left 
standing outside when the doors closed 
at midnight. The same thing happened 
the day before when the doors were 
shut at 5 p. m. The congestion was 
fearful, the corridors and stairs being 
jammed to capacity.” 

He thought that owners of motor cars 
for the most part were disappointed in 
the law because of its incompleteness. 
He said some provision should have been 
made in it that would provide property 


damage coverage. He cited as an illus- 
tration a driver of a “flivver” worth $50 
that runs into a car worth, say, $5,000 
and the owner of the latter car is un- 
able to collect for the damages done to 
his car. 


Thinks Law Incomplete 


Another insurance man said the law 
had not set up the proper machinery to 
enable the insurance companies and the 
courts to co-operate more fully with as- 
sureds. He was also of the opinion that 
some persons, rather than pay the full 
premium of $22 for the entire year, wait 
until the Spring to register their cars 
instead of registering the last day of the 
year. He explained that by doing this 
the assured has his insurance pro-rated. 
If he registers the first day of April, for 
example, he gets a reduction of 25%. In 
other words, he pays 75% of the amount 
of the annual premium, In this way he 
saves $4.50 on his insurance which goes 
toward paying for his license plates, the 
plates costing $10. He said many people 
do this to avoid paying the full amount. 
The expiration date of the policy co-in- 
cides with that of the plates. 

In his opinion the state should not 
grant charters of incorporation to insur- 
ance concerns that cannot show ex- 
pected premiums of at least $250,000. He 
referred to some small companies which 
had come into being as a result of the 
compulsory insurance law, but had not 
been successful. 

Another agent thought the Common- 
wealth assumed a somewhat arrogant at- 
titude to its own citizens in compelling 
them immediately to register their cars 
upon returning to their home state of 
Massachusetts. He thinks it unfair to 
allow a person who is not a resident of 
Massachusetts to enter that state with- 
out registering his car or getting new 
license plates. 


U. S. Senator Stopped 


He referred to a United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts who is a na- 
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A Man, Woman and Child, to Say Nothing of Prosperity, Were Injured 
In This Smash-Up 


tionally known figure and who some time 
ago motored from Washington to his 
home at Massachusetts. The license 
plate on his car bore the letters “D. ¢.,” 
indicating that the senator was from 
the District of Columbia, but this appar- 
ently had no effect upon the clerk in the 
registrar’s office who told the senator 
either to get new plates or change his 
address. 


Auto Club Favors Law 


Another man interviewed was Charles 
ce. Vogel, secretary-manager of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Springfield. Asked what 
the motorists of Springfield think of 
compulsory motor vehicle insurance Mr, 
Vogel said they are in favor of it. He 
declared that the reputable citizens of 
Springfield who own motor cars have 
always been in favor of some such law; 
and that the 2,500 motorists in that city 
who are members of the club are the 
cream of the 20,000 who own cars and 
reflect the sound, conservative opinion of 
the community. He said a special com- 
mittee of Springfield auto men are con- 
stantly in touch with legislative affairs 
affecting motorists and keep themselves 
well posted on all bills pending in the 
Legislature at Boston. 


He pointed out that there are still 
some rough edges of the act to be ironed 
out; but that the law as it stands is 
working out satisfactorily in his opinion. 
He mentioned one or two cases of per- 
sons who were in auto accidents in 
Springfield before the present law was 
in effect to show that it is uneconomic 
to allow persons who are not financially 
responsible to drive cars. He cited the 
case of a laboring man who was struck 
by a reckless driver on his way home 
from work one night and who died from 
the injuries he received. The man had 
a wife and five children and the owner 
of the car was not able to provide either 
insurance or cash to indemnify the fam- 
ily of the dead man. Accidents of this 
sort, said Mr, Vogel, showed quite 
clearly the need for compulsory insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Vogel said the complaints he has 
heard about the law have been of minor 
nature. Some persons have asked Com- 
missioner Monk to change certain of the 
zoning laws. For instance persons liv- 
ing in the suburbs of Boston who are 
adjacent to Zone 1 feel they should be 
included in Zone 2 instead. 


Sees Accidents Reduced 


Asked if he thought the law had 
tended to reduce the number of acci- 
cidents on the highways, Mr. Vogel said 
he believed it had and pointed to a 
statement made last year by Frank A. 
Goodwin, former registrar of motor ve- 
hicles in the state of Massachusetts, in 
which he expressed the belief that the 
compulsory insurance law had _ helped 
substantially to reduce the number of 
accidents. 


Other Agents’ Views 


Among other insurance men_ inicr- 
viewed by the writer in Springfield were 
two who represent a large comply 
there. They did not view the situation 
in quite the same light as some of ‘he 
other insurance men. While willing to 
admit that the compulsory insurance |iw 
has meant a great deal of extra work 
involving heavy expenses at times they 
insisted that the law had helped to drive 
the reckless, irresponsible motorist off 
the roads, People were no longer !1v- 
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ing in daily fear of being injured with- 
out having financial assistance granted 
They acknowledged that the 
“messenger boy” feature mentioned by 
the first insurance man was a fact and 
that it was more or less of a nuisance. 
Of course they had to hire additional 
employes and retain them for the pur- 
pose of looking after registration cer- 
tificates and delivering plates to assureds. 
Despite all the hard work involved and 
the reduced commissions they seemed to 
accept the with the best of 
grace: they thought there was nothing 
else to be done under the circumstances. 
What the Public Thinks 

A clerk in a store when asked how he 
liked the law said he thought it had 
been beneficial and that the people as 
a whole liked it. He said he had for- 
merly been an insurance man and under- 
stood the business. Others who were 
asked to give their views were a police- 
man, some taxi-cab drivers, two or three 
hotel and restaurant proprietors as well 
as a newspaper man, 

Most of these people seemed to regard 
the act favorably. One taxi-cab driver 
was of the opinion that accidents had 
increased since the law was passed as 
he thought persons were apt to be more 
careless when they knew their cars were 
covered by insurance. Other taxi driv- 
ers, however, did not feel the same way 
about it: they believed it to be in the 
interest of the general public and praised 
the law. 

The writer also called at one of the 
local newspaper offices to talk with some 
of the reporters who seemed to feel that 
the public had reacted favorably to the 
measure, : 

There had been rumors to the effect 
that non-resident motorists were not en- 
tering the state of Massachusetts be- 
cause of fear that they might have to 
register under the new law after a cer- 
tain period has elapsed. In trying to 
run down this rumor the writer talked 
with the proprietors of some of the 
larger hotels of Springfield but in no 
case was it shown that they attached 
any importance to the rumors. As a 
fact, the manager of the largest hotel 
in the city said he had never heard a 
single complaint of this kind from any 
if the people who stopped there. 

In this connection, some insurance men 
said that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has reciprocal arrangements 
with states. For example the state of 
Vermont is said to allow a tourist thirty 
days grace in that state after which he 
must register his car and be subject to 
the laws governing motor vehicles. On 
the other hand, a resident of Vermont 
is allowed to remain in the state of 
Massachusetts for a similar period of 
time, but must register his car at the 
expiration of the thirty days. There was, 
however, no confirmation of this. 


them. 


situation 


Some Accident Figures 

The writer also visited the office of 
the Safety Council of Springfield to ob- 
tain some comparative figures regarding 
accidents there both before and since the 
compulsory insurance law went into ef- 
fect. L. A. Blanchard, secretary of the 
council said that, in his opinion, the law 
was not designed as a preventive meas- 
ure; that it was more in the nature of 
a palliative, distributing more equitably 
the economic losses suffered by policy- 
holders. He was of the opinion that 
the law had been instrumental in driv- 
ing from the public highways the fel- 
low who used to operate a Ford car 
without a license; the irresponsible driv- 
er. He produced charts showing that 
more cars were registered in Springfield 
last year than in either 1925 or 1926 in 
which years the law was not in effect. 


A Visit To Springfield, Mass. 


There were 19,155 cars registered in 
1925; 22,397 in 1926 and 24,374 in 1927. 
In other words, there was a gain of 2,000 
cars between 1926 and 1927 and a gain 
of more than 3,000 between 1925 and 
1926. This despite the fact that the pop- 
ulation of Springfield only increased 
2,500 between 1926 and 1927, and 3,000 
between 1925 and 1926. 

In Springfield, Mr. Blanchard pointed 
out, the accidents for every one thou- 
sand of inhabitants for 1927 was 3.67 
and in 1925 the ratio was 3.70, and 
Springfield in 1925 had the lowest rec- 
ord for fatalities of any city in the 
United States. 

In September of last year, Mr. Monk 
announced that there would be no sub- 
stantial changes in the insurance rates 
for the reason that the law had only 
been in operation a comparatively short 
time and the only data he had to work 
with was what had developed since Jan- 
uary 1, when the law become operative. 
The commissioner gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Rates for liability insurance can only 
be determined properly from a_ suff- 
ciently developed experience from which 
a dependable average may be found and 
from an actuarial standpoint the facts 
reported were not of such a character or 
sufficient in volume to permit of such 
an average being ascertained. It follows, 
therefore, that it would not be proper 
if any substantial changes in the clas- 
sifications and rates heretofore estab- 
lished and now applicable.” 

At the end of 1927, after the com- 
pulsory automobile liability law had been 
in operation for a year, Commissioner 
Monk was convinced that the law had 
been successful and he was quoted by 
newspapers of Massachusetts as saying 
that it had brought about a substantial 
reduction in the number of personal in- 
juries in the state. The manager of the 
Bancroft Automobile Club of Worcester, 
Mass., and a member of the Governor's 
committee on streets and highways took 
issue with Commissioner Monk, and, in 
a statement to the newspapers, declared 
that the law had not had the effect of 
reducing the number of personal injur- 
ies as claimed by the Commissioner. 

“I am not prepared to say, but it is 
a fact there had been a very substantial 
increase in both the number of per- 
sons killed and the number of persons 
injured by motor vehicles in the year 
1927 as of January 1 to August 31 com- 
pared with the same period of 1926,” 
said Mr. Harmon. “The increase in per- 
sons injured, 1927, as against 1926 of 
the same period, is 4.544 persons or a 
percentage of 29%. Compare this with 
the decrease obtained in 1926, over the 
same period of 1925, and we find that 
the last year in which we had no com- 
pulsory insurance there were 756 less 
persons injured, or a decrease of 5%.” 





OCCUPATIONS OF ASSURED 


Some of the companies complain that 
agents do not always put the occupa- 
tions of the assured in the daily report 
with the result that they are at sea on 
those risks relative to moral hazard. 

Writing in the Fireman’s Fund “Rec- 
ord,” R. L. Atwood, general agent of 
the Eastern Department of that com- 
pany, says: 

“Now let’s take daily report No. 1. 
We note that it covers a Cadillac car 
for $2,500 in favor of John Smith, as- 
sured. Occupation? The agent hasn’t 
thought it important enough to tell us. 
We don’t want to bother him with un- 
necessary correspondence, nor do we 


crave explaining to the boss when that’ 


particular car develops into a total loss 
and the adjuster reports the assured is 
a bankrupt highbinder with a long rec- 
ord of previous losses. Therefore, we 
perhaps play safe and get a character 
report which costs, maybe, 20% of the 
premium.” 


Courtesy Of The Road 





By WILLIAM F. ROEHRER, JR., Fidelity & Casualty 


Most automobile accidents are pre- 
ventable. All such accidents are the re- 
sult of carelessness in one way or an- 
other. Observance of road courtesy or 
consideration for fellow- riders or pe- 
destrians will prevent the majority of 
losses. 

We hear a great deal about road cour- 
tesy, and every one who drives a car 
mentions it at some time or other in 
connection with another’s lack of it. 
Still, there isn’t a single driver of an 
automobile who observes at all times 
its common rules. We all criticize each 
other, but we do not do what we can 
to practice our preaching. 

Driving an automobile can be a pleas- 
ure or not—depending upon the individ- 
ual and those whom he meets in his 
travels. It can give great enjoyment or 
become an expensive luxury—all in how 
it is used. The lack of road courtesy 
or consideration is one of the clauses 
for the high limits now carried by most 
automobilists. The companies do not 
desire these large limits; they would 
much rather have the owner of every 
car on the road be able to carry insur- 
ance protection than only a few of those 
whom fortune has smiled upon and who 
do not need the protection near as bad- 
ly as do those in ordinary circumstances. 

You hear a great deal about “elimi- 
nate the waste” in insurance on auto- 
mobiles by buying deductible collision 
protection. True, that is a great waste, 
as the difference in cost of full coverage 
and $100 deductible collision protection 
would almost pay for minor inju- 
ries to a car. But the greatest waste 
is caused by the utter lack of considera- 
tion of some drivers on the road for 
the rights of pedestrians and other driv- 
ers. It is reflected in the apparently 
high rates the insurance companies must 
charge to protect themselves. 

Some Common Violations of Road 

Courtesy 

1. Using strong headlights when not 
necessary. 

2. Taking more than your share of 
the road when passing another: car. 

3. Stopping without a signal to those 
behind or in front. 

4. Parking on the road. 

5. Left hand turns (cutting corners). 

6. Fast riding. 

7. Not recognizing the rule which 
gives the man on the right the right 
of way at intersections. 

8. Not blowing your horn at cross 
roads. 

9. Not giving the car coming up the 
hill the right of way. 

10. Not shifting gears coming down a 
hill. (This is not really road courtesy 
but is saves your brakes and keeps your 
car in control). 

11. Not driving slowly on wet or icy 
pavements. 

12. Stop suddenly; does not consider 
the car behind. 


A Few More That Do Not Come Under 
Road Courtesy 


Take your time going on and off ferry 
boats. 

If another driver wants to pass you, 
pull over promptly and give him room. 

Do not park your car on a busy thor- 
oughfare. 

Examine your brakes regularly. (Your 
brakes should stop your car in its length 
going twenty miles an hour). 

Make sure that you have gas and oil. 

Slow up for holes in the road; it will 
save your springs. 

25 to 35 miles an hour is fast enough 
for any sane person. 

Observance of railroad signals saves 
lives. 

An accident causes more delay than 
slow driving. 

_It is better to arrive at your des- 
tination at a comfortable, safe gait than 


to speed and end up in the hospi 
Money Will Not Pay For Sivas a 

Money will not pay for the lives lost 
through carelessness. 

An owner of an automobile would be 
extremely foolish to attempt to oper- 
ate a car without insurance protection. 
He would be equally foolish to purchas« 
such protection in any but a stron> 
stock company, one that has been in 
business long enough to establish its re- 
liability in the event of trouble and 
whose assets are sufficient to give th 
protection expected. 

There are some companies who sell 
cheaper; but when you buy cheap, you 
have cheap. You cannot buy a Pierce- 
Arrow car for the price of a Ford. 
Neither can you buy the class of protec- 
tion offered under a reliable stock com- 
pany automobile policy at cut rates. 

Insurance to insure must be insurance 
at rates to protect both client and com- 
pany from loss. 

Observe road courtesy, take the care 
of your car that an engineer does of 
his locomotive and accidents will be few 
insurance eventually cheaper and you 
will enjoy your automobile riding much 
more, 


e 





A St. Louis Agent 


Boyle O. Rodes, of W. H. Markham 
& Co., St. Louis, is head of one of the 
mest successful automobile divisions of 
any in the country. Mr. Rodes has been 

















BOYLE O. RODES 


with the Markham concern for fifteen 
years and the automobile division is un- 
der his direction. He said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“As in all large agencies the automo- 
bile business has grown rapidly and we 
attribute our success in this department 
to the co-operation given us by the com- 
panies which we represent and the ex- 
cellent claim service which is offered our 
policyholders.” 

Mr. Rodes is at the present time a di 
rector of the Automobile Club of Mis- 
souri and also in the A. A. A., Wash- 
ington, D. 





COMBAT PSEUDO-AUTO CLUBS 
Pseudo-automobile service organiza 
tions still continue to be busy in Cali 
fornia selling memberships in combin:- 
tion with insurance.’ The situation 
such that local boards throughout th 
state are combatting the evil by a serics 
of newspaper advertisements featurin: 
the line: “Do not buy insurance from : 
stranger,” 
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Complete. 
Protection 


in one Policy! 



















That is the advantage of the ‘‘Twelve- 
in-One’” Automobile Insurance policy now 
issued jointly by the “America Fore’ Com- 
panies and the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York through their Com- 
bined Automobile Departments. Every 
insurable hazard is included in this policy 
for which you have been waiting. 











To ride in safety — to enjoy unrestrained 
the owning and driving of a car, demands 
complete insurance protection. 








— 4) The ‘“Twelve-in-One” Policy provides it! 
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Compulsory Auto Insurance Bills 
Die‘In All Recent Legislatures 


In December, 1924, a committee of 
nine prominent insurance men was ap- 
pointed to make a thorough study of 
the subject of compulsory or financial 
responsibility automobile insurance. Since 
that time the committee has watched 
the situation throughout the country 
and it looks, to all appearances, that 
measures of a compulsory nature are 
having no success. In fact, there has 
not been a single compulsory measure 
which became a law in any state as a 
result of 1927-28 legislative actions and 
gubernatorial signatures. 

This does not mean, however, that an 
attempt was not made to put through 
such measures and hard fought efforts, 
too. In twenty-nine of the forty-five 
legislatures in session in 1927, seventy- 
five bills provided for some form of 
financial responsibility for automobile ac- 
cidents. Fifty-nine of these embodied 
more or less the principle of compulsory 
liability insurance, and sixteen financial 
responsibility, roughly speaking, after the 
accident. Eleven of these seventy-five 
bills provided for monopolistic state 
funds. Four bills provided for revoca- 
tion of license pending satisfaction of 
damage judgments, one each in Mary- 
land and Michigan and two in Pennsyl- 
vania. None of these, however, was en- 
acted. 

“State Funds” Also Bite the Dust 


No bills providing for financial respon- 
sibility were introduced in sixteen states, 
although in most of these proposals to 
introduce such bills were up at various 
times but did not get to the legislative 
stage. In Massachusetts, New York, 
Wisconsin and Congress there were 
pending bills of the “compensation” type, 
and only in those legislative bodies were 
there bills providing for monopolistic 
state funds. All failed. Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont enacted laws somewhat along 
the lines of the Connecticut type. 

Naturally, insurance men are gratified 
with the defeat at various sessions of 
anything bearing the taint of monopoly 
or compulsion. A summary of the 1928 
bills and what happened to them follows. 
The significant word “dead” will be 
found after many of these: 

House Bill No. 527—(Meyers.) To 
require a policy or bond of $1,000 from 
all automobile drivers. In committee. 
Dead. 

House Bill No. 262—(Crowther.) To 
attend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law (Ch. 36, Acts of 1925, 
as amended) to cover property damage 
as well as personal injury. In committee. 
Hearing February 29, 1928. Unfavorably 
reported in House, March 1, 1928. 
Killed in House, March 2, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill No. 268—(Lutweiler.) To 
amend the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law prohibiting cancel- 
lation of certain policies. In committee. 
Hearing February 29, 1928. Withdrawn 
in House, March 16, 1928. Withdrawn 
in Senate, March 21, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill No. 294 (Hutchinson.) Res- 
olution relative to classifications of risks 
and premium charges under the compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance law. 
In committee. Hearing February 29, 
1928. Unfavorably reported in House, 
March 14, 1928. Withdrawn in House, 
March 15, 1928. Withdrawn in Senate, 
March 20, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill No. 321—(Marshall.) To 
establish the department of motor ve- 
hicle accidents. In committee. Hearing 
January 25, 1928. Referred to next an- 
nual session, February 14, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill No. 49—(La Fontaine) To 
provide for a monopolistic state fund 
for automobile liability insurance. In 
committee. Hearing February 21, 1928. 
Withdrawn in the House, February 21, 





1928. Withdrawn in Senate, February 
28, 1928. Dead. 


House Bill No. 482—(Kelley.) To 
amend the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law relating to validity 
of policies thereunder. In committee. 
Hearing February 28, 1928: Reported 
favorably in House, March 14, 1928. 
Passed House March 15, 1928. Passed 
Senate March 21, 1928. 


House Bill No. 565—(Cram.) To pro- 
vide for statistics of payments by car- 
riers on policies under the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law. In 
committee. Hearing February 29, 1928. 
Unfavorably reported in House, March 
2, 1928. Killed in House, March 5,.1928. 
Killed in Senate, March 8, 1928. Dead. 

Senate Bill No. 37—(Bang.) To pro- 
vide for a monopolistic state fund to 
pay “compensation” to persons injured 
in motor vehicle accidents. In commit- 
tee. Hearing, February 1, 1928. With- 
drawn February 21, 1928. Dead. 


Senate Bill No. 54—(Gregg) To amend 
the compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law to cover property damage 
as well as personal injury. In committee. 
Hearing February 29, 1928. Unfavorably 
reported in House, March 1, 1928. Killed 
in House, March 2, 1928. Withdrawn 
in both Houses, March 7, 1928. Dead. 

Senate Bill No. 144—(Monk.) To re- 
vise and perfect the compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance law. In com- 
mittee. Hearing February 23, 1928. Sub- 
stituted by Senate Bill No. 281. 

Senate Bill No. 147—(Monk.) Relat- 
ing to actions under the compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance law. In com- 
mittee. Hearing in Senate, February 9, 
—_ Substituted by Senate Bill No. 
270. 

Senate Bill No. 186—(Mayse.) To 
amend the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law relating to tempo- 
rary cancellation of motor vehicle liabil- 
ity insurance policies. In committee. 
Hearing, February 29, 1928. Hearing in 
Senate, March 14, 1928. Referred to 
next annual session, March 14, 1928. 
Withdrawn in Senate, March 15, 1928. 
In House, March 19, 1928. Dead. 

Senate Bill No. 270. (Substitute for 


Senate Bill No. 147.)—Relating to ac- 
tions under the compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law. Third reading in 
Senate, March 20, 1928. 

Senate Bill No. 281. (Substitute for 
Senate Bill 144.)\—To revise and perfect 
the compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law. Third reading in Senate, 
March 26, 1928. 


Mississippi 
House Bill No. 924—(Hendricks.) To 
provide for compulsory automobile lia- 


bility insurance. In committee. Unfav- 
orably in House, March 28, 1928. 


New Jersey 

Senate Bill No. 153—(Simpson) Pro- 
vides for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 239—(Wolber.) Pro- 
vides for establishment of financial re- 
sponsibility of automobile owners. In 
committee. 

Senate Bill No. 246—(Simpson) Pro- 
vides for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In committee. 


New York 


House Resolution—(Hofstadter) For a 
legislative committee to study motor ve- 
hicle accidents, court congestion and 
compulsory liability insurance. Tabled 
January 17, 1928. In committee. Dead. 

House Bill Int. No. 2. (Same as H. 
B. Int. No. 223 and H. B. Int. No.1080.) 
—(Cuvillier.) To enact the Motor Ve- 
hicle Compensation Law and to create 
the New York Motor Vehicle Owners 
Mutual Compensation Association as the 
exclusive agency to insure liability to 
pay “compensation” to persons injured 
in motor vehicle accidents. In commit- 
tee. Amended and re-committed, Janu- 
ary 30, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill Int. No. 209—(Bloch.) For 
a commission to investigate the subjest 
of “compensation” for injuries resulting 
from motor vehicle accidents. In com- 
mittee. Dead. 

House Bill Int. No. 223. (Same as H. 
B. Int. No. 2 and H. B. Int. No. 1080.) 
—(Cuvillier.) To enact the Motor Vehicle 
Compensation law and to create the New 
York Motor Vehicle Owners Mutual 
Compensation Association as the exclus- 
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ive agency to insure liability to pay 


“compensation” to persons injure in 
motor vehicle accidents. In committee, 
Dead. 


House Bill Int. No. 497—(Berg.) }ro- 
vides for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance with liability limit of $2- 
500. In committee. Hearing, February 
15, 1928. Dead. 

House Bill Int. No. 625—(Ambro.) Pro- 
vides for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance with liability limit of $2,500. 
In committee. Hearing, February 15, 
1928. Dead. 


House Bill Int. No. 928. (Same as §. 
B. Int. No. 601.)—(Stone.) Provides for 
revocation of license if judgment for in- 
juries in automobile accident remains un- 
satisfied. In committee. Amended and 
recommitted. Reported from committee, 
March 7, 1928. Third reading, March 8, 
1928. Stricken from calendar March 14, 
1928. Dead. 


House Bill Int. No. 929. (Same as S. 
B. Int. No. 604.)—(Stone) Provides for 
filing of security after automobile acci- 
dent. In committee. Amended and re- 
committed. Dead. 


House Bill Int. No. 1080. (Same as H. 
B. Int. No. 2 and H. B. Int. No. 223.)— 
(Cuvillier.) To enact the Motor Vehicle 
Compensation Law and to create the 
New York Motor Vehicle Owners Mu- 
tual Compensation Association as the 
exclusive agency to insure liability to 
pay “compensation” to persons injured 
in motor vehicle accidents. In commit- 
tee. Dead. 


House Bill Int. No. 1081.—(Cuvillier.) 
To provide for proof of financial respon- 
sibility after motor vehicle accident. In 
committee. Hearing, February 15, 1928. 
Dead. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 601. (Same as 
H. B. Int. No. 928.)—(Fearon.) Provides 
for revocation of license if judgment for 
injuries in automobile accident remains 
unsatished. In committee. Amended 
and recommitted. Third reading in the 
Senate, February 27, 1928. Passed Sen- 
ate, February 29, 1928. Referred to 
House Committee. Passed House, March 
14, 1928. Sent to Governor, March 16, 
1928. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 604. (Same as 
H. B. Int. No, 929.)—(Fearon) Provides 
for filing of security after automobile ac- 
cident. In committee. Amended and re- 
committed February 20, 1928. Dead. 


Senate Bill Int. No. 702—(Burchil!) To 
enact the Motor Vehicle Compensation 
Law to provide for payment of “com- 
pensation” to persons injured in_motor 
vehicle accidents, such “compensation to 
be secured with private insurance com- 
panies or with the New York Motor 
Vehicle Owners Mutual Compensation 
Association herein created. In commtt- 
tee. Dead. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 726—(Fearon.) To 
provide for attachment of defend int’s 
property in action for injuries in motor 
vehicle accident, which attachment shall 
be discharged if (1) proof of satisfa: tion 
of judgment or (2) insurance policy o 
bond is filed. In committee. Repo ted, 
February 22, 1928. Amended on hird 
reading in Senate, March 1, 1928. An nd- 
ed in Senate March 5, 1928. Re om- 
mitted. Enacting clause stricken ot. 
Dead. _ 

Senate Bill Int. No. 851—(Sher! an) 
To require every motor vehicle one! 
upon registration to show he is ins ired 
in state motor vehicle compensation unt 
or is self-insurer. In committee. I cad 

Senate Bill Int. No. 852—(Sheri ‘an) 
To enact the Motor Vehicle Compe st 
tion Law and to create a monopo sti 
state fund to insure liability to pay 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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And Then There [s— 





Motor Truck Merchandise And Motor Truckmen’s Legal Liability And Other Allied Coverages 
By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


The automobile insurance salesman 

doesn’t need to shift to neutral after he 
has sold fire, theft, collision, property 
damage, liability, plate glass—and we 
hope, tornado, earthquake, hail, water 
damage, and explosion. There is yet an- 
other fertile layer after the surface has 
been scratched in the selling of the usual 
and well-known automobile insurance 
Motor Truck Contents, for in- 
A broad and salable line written 
by the Inland Marine departments of 
the various fire insurance companies. 

And after that you have other allied 
covers which appropriately fit in with 
the automobile insurance salesmen’s of- 
ferings. Airplane insurance—property 
damage from falling aircraft—deferred 
payment merchandise while in transit on 
motor vehicles—transit insurance in gen- 
eral—rents insurance on garages—explo- 
sion insurance on gasoline trucks and 
stations. All of these covers dovetail 
with automobile fire and theft and the 
usual coverages sold to the average auto- 
mobile owner. 

Starting with Motor Truck Contents, 
there are some very promising coverages 
which as yet have not been taken up 
by all local agents. It is true that these 
are so-called “Inland Marine” covers, but 
notwithstanding the particular depart- 
ment of the company in which they are 
written, they are truly automobile insur- 
ance products. In fact, the up-to-the- 
minute insurance counselor and the lo- 
cal agent who has established a reputa- 
tion as an automobile insurance sales- 
man, is very likely to find himself ques- 
tioned regarding these covers, even 
though he does not take the initiative 
to solicit them. It is really all part and 
parcel of vehicle insurance protection. 


Auto Truck Merchandise Insurance 


One of the foremost forms of Motor 

Truck Merchandise insurance is known 
s “Truckmen’s form.” This policy pro- 
tects the merchandise carried by the 
truckman against loss by fire, lightning, 
collision, overturning of the truck, col- 
lapse of bridges, and any of the major 
marine perils while the truck is being 
transported on ferries—meaning protec- 
tion against the sinking of the ferry, 
collision, fire, ete. 

Of greatest importance in the consid- 
eration of this line to the automobile in- 
surance agent is the fact that many 
states have passed legislation requiring 
truckmen operating under a license to 
furnish such insurance protection with 
the policy carrying an endorsement pre- 
scribed by the state. The insurance com- 
panies issue policies carrying such a pre- 
scried endorsement, although a signed 
indemnity agreement is generally ob- 
tainc-d from the assured relieving the 
company for the first $50, in other words 
~ ing the policy a $50 deductible. 

Sich a policy can be written in sev- 
eral different ways. There is the “re- 
ceip's basis.” Under this form the legal 
liab lity of the truckman as a carrier is 
instred and he agrees to keep an ac- 
cur'te record of the gross receipts dur- 
ing the term of the policy and reports 
onc’ a month to the insurance company 
the full amount of his gross receipts, 
wh ther collected or uncollected. The 
prenium is based on these receipts and 
eac: month he pays an earned premium 
to he insurance company of a certain 
percentage of the receipts. By gross re- 
ceij ts is meant the charges for ordinary 
packing of goods preparatory to loading, 


covers. 


stance. 


including the handling in loading and 
unloading and the actual charges for 
transporting the goods from the original 
location to destination. All of the mer- 
chandise insured under this form is val- 
ued so that in case of loss or damage 
they can be considered at the amount 
shown in the invoice. The policy insures 
against direct loss or damage to the 
goods caused by fire (including self-ig- 
nition and internal explosion and light- 
ning); collision—that is, accidental col- 
lision of the motor truck and any other 
automobile or vehicle; the overturning 
of the motor truck; all perils of the 
seas, rivers or inland waters while on 
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ferries; and the collapse of bridges. The 
merchandise is so insured while in the 
custody or control of the motor truck 
owner while he serves in the capacity 
of bailee, meaning that the goods are 
protected while on docks, whatves, de- 


* pots, etc., and of course during the trans- 


fer from warehouse, store, residence or 
factory to destination. The policy is gen- 
erally written to not exceed a certain 
radius of from fifty to five hundred 
miles, all of these factors being taken 
care of in arranging the premium. 


Bridge Collapse Coverage 


Frequently the question arises relative 
to the collapse of bridges, as to whether 
the insurance company would pay if a 
truck proceeded across a bridge posted 
with a warning that a certain number of 
tons represent a limit which the bridge 
will support. It is known that a reliable 
truckman avoids such bridges, but should 
a collapse occur during passage over a 
bridge at night when the sign was not 
visible or due to deliberate carelessness, 
the claim would be a legitimate one. 


None of the truckmen’s policies cover 
loss to goods due to rough handling or 
poor packing, or by delay, dampness, or 
if the goods are spotted, rusted, discol- 
ored and the like. The policy also ex- 
cludes damage caused by strikers or from 
riots, though this hazard can be included 
by endorsement. 

Of late there has been an interest in 
the insuring of live stock under such 
policies, and: this is carried on to a lim- 
ited extent by insuring the live stock 
against loss only when death occurs due 
to any of the perils the merchandise is 
insured against. That is, if the live stock 


contracts injury or a cold due to transit 
or temporary storage in some exposed 
place, such a loss is not covered. If the 
loss occurs through a collapse of bridges 
or due to fire or any of the major perils 
it is a legitimate loss under the contract. 

The above are the basic conditions of 
motor trucks merchandise policies, al- 
though there are other forms available. 
For instance, there is a blanket truck- 
men’s form which will cover several dif- 
ferent trucks or a fleet. Then there is 
also the truckmen’s “open” form which 
permits him to report his premium in 
the same manner that all open policies 
are carried on. The shipments are re- 
ported to the insurance company period- 
ically and the premium applied thereto. 
Naturally an open motor truck merchan- 
dise policy is issued only to larger es- 
tablished trucking businesses. The 
“blanket” form has practically superseded 
the open form. 

There is also the form as already indi- 
cated known as the “Public Utilities 
Commission form” which insures licensed 
public truckmen as demanded by the 
Public Utilities Commission and with a 
$50 deductible from each loss. With 
truckmen forced to carry this form of 
insurance naturally there are many 
truckmen of questionable moral and fi- 
nancial responsibility, and such _ risks 
must be selected very carefully. This 
policy is written on specific trucks with 
an advance premium applicable to each 
truck, or under a blanket policy cover- 
ing trucks and trailers with monthly 
premiums based on the gross receipts. 

Owners’ Goods on Owners’ Trucks 

Then quite as a separate insurance 
possibility in itself is the insuring of mo- 
tor truck merchandise or owners’ goods 
on owners’ trucks. There is a big field 
in this direction which falls very natu- 
rally into the hands of the automobile 
insurance agent or the local agent en- 
deavoring to serve as an all-round insur- 
ance counselor. 

hen insuring manufacturers, retail- 
ers, wholesalers and others operating 
their own motor trucks, the same haz- 
ards are covered, namely fire, lightning, 
flood, tornado collision, overturning of 
the trucks, collapse of bridges and ma- 
rine perils while on ferries. The inland 
marine insurance companies particularly 
discourage what is known as the “ped- 
dler” risks. That is, they do not care 
to cover the merchandise on any trucks 
which are used in going from house to 
house or for demonstration purposes in 
so far as the contents are concerned. 

The goods insured are at the invoice 
amount and 100% coinsurance is appli- 
cable to each truck. It can be written 
for full coverage or with $25 or $50 de- 
ductible. In soliciting insurance of this 
nature, the local agent should obtain 
the applications demanded by the insur- 
ance companies, for the local agent is 
not permitted to write these policies 
himself but obtains them from the near- 
est service office, and should provide the 
information requested, for such insur- 
ance is underwritten and rated accord- 
ing to the conditions surrounding each 
risk. It is always possible for the local 
agent to obtain special agency help in 
the development of these lines, which is 
a good practice when making initial at- 
tempt. The field is a big one for the 
automobile insurance agent and any lo- 
cal agent writing all lines should not 
neglect these opportunities. 


Letter of Approach 


They require personal solicitation, 
though some agents have had success 


with direct mail appeal. During the 
rush season the local agent can send out 
letters to truckmen or merchants using 
trucks and pave the way for a call, but 
it takes a personal call to make head- 
way with these specialty lines. Follow- 
ing is a letter which deviates from the 
conventional in its approach to the mo- 
tor truck owner: 


Dear Sir: The Lord knows that 
as a licensed public truckman you 
are sunk in detail, and far be it 
from us to add to your troubles. 

But— 

It is the safe handling of that de- 
tail that makes or breaks your busi- 
ness. 

Granted that your drivers are the 
average or above—accidents will oc- 
cur—and as a proposal of clients’ 
service as well as protection we call 
your attention to our licensed public 
truckmen’s legal liability pclicy. 

Not only does it protect you, but 
it impresses your clients for they 
know their goods are under financial 
protection when carried on your 
trucks. If you will fill the applica- 
tion attached we will send the nec- 
essary information immediately. 


Very truly yours, 
Airplane Insurance 


The foresighted and progressive auto- 
mobile insurance agent is naturally 
looking forward to the insuring of air- 
planes. Although this coverage is lim- 
ited to a very few companies at the 
present time, the number of insurance 
carriers will multiply in the future and 
the greater the interest of the local 
agent the quicker the response of the 
insurance companies. In this respect 
the insurance companies should not be 
criticized for not being in the fore- 
ground with complete facilities for 
writing airplane insurance. It must be 
remembered that many of the compa- 
nies have already suffered very heavily 
financially from their earlier effort in 
endeavoring to make this line available. 
There are still so many useful and prom- 
ising side lines of insurance which the 
local agents of the country have not 
developed that the insurance companies 
would rather see the sales of these lines 
intensified without attempting too many 
newer coverages at one time. 


However, it is possible for agents to 
place airplane fire and theft liability and 
other coverages with some of the com- 
panies if the planes are of approved 
construction. Any agent having such 
risks should obtain full particulars as to 
the make of the machine, its age, etc., 
and then submit it to the companies 
writing this class of risk and not ex- 
pect immediate authorization. It takes 
time to place an airplane line. In ad- 
dition to the limited coverage obtained 
upon aircraft, the local agent should re- 
member that registered mail shipments 
can be endorsed to cover shipments by 
airplane for an additional premium. 
This also applies to other goods insured 
in transit by air. 

Then there is property damage insur- 
ance from falling aircraft or parts of a 
machine, including equipment and tools. 
For example, the bombs which fell from 
the machine at Macon, Ga., recently 
would be the type of claim made under 
this cover. It also insures trees, shrub- 
bery, and all property of the assured 
excepting fire insurance. Some compa- 
nies write this cover on dwellings with- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Hazards Of Used Car Dealers’ Risks 


M ore 
paid 


than usual attention is being 


this by automobile under- 
theft 


second-hand 


year 


writers to fire and hazards inci- 
dent to the 
Last with 


production of 


car markets. 
its comparatively low 
that a 


tremendous amount of such purchasing 


year 
new cars meant 
was being postponed until 1928, when in 
connection with buying there would be 


an unusual number of trade-ins of old 


automobiles. In other words, the sec- 
ond-hand dealers have suddenly had a 
flood of used cars thrown at them, 


whereas a year ago, and in fact, all dur- 
ing 1927 the turnover in cars maintained 
less than a normal pace. 

The current year has given rise to 
still another potential hazard. Not only 
have the trade-ins been especially heavy 
so far but the inherent differences in 
stvles and construction between this 
year’s and last year’s models in most 
cases have been greater than in any 
other recent year. The 1927 models of 
several big manufacturers are today 
called obsolete in automobile selling cen- 
ters. 

The Ford, Chevrolet, Hupmobile, 
Dodge, Studebaker, Packard and other 
automobile manufacturing companies are 
putting out cars that are claimed to pos- 
decided advantages over those on 
the market a year ago, Ford started the 
competitive ball rolling with his new type 
of car and other manufacturers were 
quick to follow suit. The present in- 
ability of the Ford company to satisty 
the great buying demand of the public 
has given many other leading manufac- 
turers an opportunity to make big mar- 
kets for themselves with their newest 
models. P 

All of this quickening of the pace 
with which new cars are being distrib- 
uted has its direct effect upon the used 
car markets. While possibly the values 
of used cars has not yet fallen with the 
rapidity that was feared, nevertheless 
automobile underwriters are scanning 
their used car dealer accounts and loss 
records with unusual care. They want 
to be able to detect at the earliest pos- 
sible moment whether there is going to 
be an increase in the moral hazard 
losses. When these losses do occur the 
total claims are sometimes 
Under one dealer’s roof 
concentrated hundreds of 


SeCSS 


staggering. 
there may be 
cars. 

Big Values on Trade-Ins 

In these days of hectic automobile 
selling, with competition among dealers 
in new cars especially keen, there is al- 
ways the tendency to grant the maxi- 
mum amount upon a trade-in to a pros- 
pective buyer. The man owning a one, 
two or three year old automobile in 
passably good condition is willing to 
shop around somewhat to get the best 
value he can for this car toward the 
purchase of a new model. This tends to 
rob dealers of getting the better of such 
bargains. And once a used car is ac- 
cepted in a trade-in the dealer has to 
turn around and sell it through a second- 
hand car market at the same or better 
price or sacrifice a part of his commis- 
sion. 

During the last twelve months the 
steady tendency has been toward a re- 
duction in prices of 1928 models. There 
is talk now of price increases, and while 
this is not wholly improbable it is not 
an immediate factor. In times of falling 
values the used car markets generally 
suffer, Dealers who are not over scru- 
pulous have been known to set fire to 
their garages after they have discovered 
their failure to dispose of their stock at 
anything except a loss to themselves. In 
such instances, the insurance temptation 
has proved too alluring to resist. 

The automobile underwriter, obviously, 


must successfully anticipate such moves 
by reducing or cancelling his insurance if 
he is to avoid moral hazard losses. AlI- 
ready several underwriters have suggest- 
ed the idea in Conference circles that 
the rates on second-hand car dealers’ 
risks be increased, both as the result of 
1927 experience and upon the expecta- 
tion of a greater number of losses this 
year. The plan is not censidered as 
feasible because of the amount of re- 
search required to classify and analyze 
this particular type of risk. But the fact 
that the suggestion has been made upon 
more than one occasion serves to sub- 
stantiate the existence of the danger. 

Here is what the head of one com- 
pany group automobile department had 
to say to his agents recently upon this 
problem: 


Advises Minimum Insurance 

“Every used car selling today for less 
than $1,000 (and this probably includes 
about 95% of the available supply) must 
face the competition of the new model 
Fords. The prospective buyer no longer 
has to figure on a fairly large expendi- 
ture for equipment if he buys a Ford, 
for they are equipped with practically 
everything except bumpers. Neither will 
the buyer face a sacrifice in appearance 
if the general public likes the new Ford 
as well as is expected. Consequently, 
the used car which today sells for any- 
where near the price of a new Ford 
model, must take a price reduction suffi- 
cient to lure the purchaser away from 
the attractions of the new Ford. 

“With such a drop in the resale value 
of all used cars selling for $700 or less, 
it seems inevitable that used cars all 
along the line must suffer a similar re- 
duction. Perhaps the cars now selling 
for $1,500 or more will not feel any di- 
rect effects of the competition, but it is 
bound to be indirectly reflected in a low- 
ering of values for all used cars. 

“The situation means that agents and 
company underwriters must now be more 
careful than ever before in fixing the 
amount of insurance to be granted on 
used cars, especially the lower priced 
groups. We believe that the conditions 











can best be taken care of by using ac- 
tual value policies, for they present de- 
cided advantages over the stated amount 
policies. Under actual value policies the 
danger of losing a line to a competitor 
who offers ‘more insurance’ is entirely 
eliminated, and the moral hazard of ex- 
cessive insurance to value is never cre- 
ated. Actual value premiums are usually 
somewhat less than the cost of the 
amount of insurance desired by the car 
owner, and the agent has only to look 
in the manual for the complete premiums 
for each coverage. 

“It seems likely that these features of 
the used car situation will be considered 
by the automobile insurance rating bod- 
ies and we will not be surprised if the 
premiums for actual value policies are 
reduced to take care of these conditions 
that we have outlined. 

“At any rate, we are depending upon 
our agents to watch the used car values 
closely, and if you cannot sell your as- 
sured an actual value policy see that the 
amount of insurance granted is suffi- 
ciently conservative to avoid moral har- 
ard temptations.” 

Another leading automobile under- 
writing company is employing the much 
discussed single interest policy on deal- 
ers’ accounts, especially in cases where 
finance companies are lending credit to 
dealers. This company is writing single 
interest fire and theft insurance on 
dealers of both new and old cars, cov- 
cring their interests only during the 
time a car is in transit to a garage or 
showroom and while there. As soon as 
an automobile is sold the single interest 
insurance ceases to apply. Thus some 
insurers of. finance business show their 
reluctance to accept dealers’ insurance. 

Would Watch Individual Dealers 

However, there is no unanimity of 
opinion with respect to the dangers of 
such business. , The head underwriter of 
one automobile writing insurance com- 
pany gives this somewhat optimistic pic- 
ture of large second-hand accounts: 

“We do not believe that the fire and 
theft hazard on stocks of second-hand 
dealers’ automobiles has increased this 
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year any more than it has a numb. r oj 
times in the past. The fear is ever 
before a good automobile under\ rite 
that a stock of used autcmobiles i: the 
hands of some dealer which have been 
taken in at too high trade-in values may 
become a loss through moral hazar|. ~ 

“We do not believe that reducticns in 
the prices of automobiles have as much 
to do with the above hazard as the in- 
dividual operation of the particular 
dealer. If he makes trades and allows 
too high values for automobiles which 
are turned in he will have a large stock 
of used cars which cannot be sold ex. 
cept at a loss. A wideawake dealer 
knows just as much about automobile 
values and reduced prices as the auto- 
mobile underwriters and the wise ones 
take care to guard against large stocks 
of unsalable used cars by being con- 
servative in the amount they allow when 
taking a car in trade.” 

Another underwriter gives this brief 
reply as his reaction to this situation: 

“As March, April and May are the 
height of the automobile sale season it 
is too early for us to learn whether 
the sharp reduction in 1928 prices is 
going to increase the loss ratio on sec- 
ond-hand cars in the hands of dealers 
The decrease in value of second-hand 
cars would in a large measure reduce 
the premium inccme of automobile in- 
suring companies.” 

On the whole, however, the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that local agents and 
others handling second-hand car dealers’ 
accounts should be particularly careful 
this year to keep fire and theft liability 
limits down to the minimum. A danger- 
ous situation admittedly exists with re- 
spect to used cars. It may pass over 
withcut any increase in the insurance 
loss ratios. Or the ensuing months may 
bring forth some unforeseen turn of 
events that will reduce in large measure 
the markets for used cars, and at the 
same time augment the supply. A presi- 
dential election year is usually accompa- 
nied by economic uncertainties which 
have an unfortunate tendency to come to 
a head over night. 

The agent who refuses to extend lib- 
eral values to second-hand cars will in 
large measure cut down the moral haz- 
ard. Before he proffers a dealer’s ac- 
count to his home office he must have 
reason to believe that the particular 
dealer has a good market for his cars 
and is not in danger of becoming over- 
stocked. Extreme watchfulness upon 
this class of business is more than neces- 
sary this year. 





ALABAMA ON AUTO FLEETS 

Insurance Superintendent Thigpen of 
Alabama has issued this order on auto- 
mobile fleets: 

“Fleet insurance covering a group of 
groups of automobiles, whether owned 
by a person, firm partnership or cor- 
poration, or by a given number oi per- 
sons, firms, partnerships or corporations, 
may be written in this state protecting 
them against fire, theft, liability and 
property damage, provided that all owr- 
ers of such cars constituting a group of 
groups pay the same rate, based upon 
the value of the car or cars, and provided 
that no one of the group or grou)s of 
the same class be allowed any a vat- 
tage in the payment of premiums nct 
specified in the policy contract of insur 
ance, and provided that the carriers writ- 
ing the insurance be ready, willing and 
able to offer similar inducements to oth- 
ers desiring such insurance in like ‘nat- 
ner in this state, and provided tha: the 
number constituting such grou 
groups of cars and the rate to-be charged 
be fixed by the carrier and appi ved 
by the superintendent of insurance, wh? 
shall immediately notify all carrie:s ° 
his approval of said number and rat¢s.” 
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Contingent Auto Insurance 


By R. S. KEELOR, United States Casualty 


This form of insurance is provided for 
under Rule 18 of the Automobile Man- 
ual which has recently been revised so 
that some risks may be rated by the 
companies while others are submitted to 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for rating purposes. 

Some comparatively recent cases hold- 
ing the employer liable for accidents 
that occurred while employes were op- 
erating automobiles—in some cases their 
own and in other cases belonging to 
their employer, but assumed to be en- 
gaged at the time in business for their 
employer—indicate clearly that employ- 
ers have an automobile liability that is 
very frequently overlooked when insur- 
ance is arranged to cover the employer’s 
own automobiles. 

Every employer in your community 
having employes who own automobiles 
that are regularly or only occasionally 
used for some purpose connected with 
the employer’s business, needs a con- 
tingent automobile policy. 

How Need Operates 


To illustrate the point which we want 
to make, we will assume that we are 
dealing with a corporation engaged in 
manufacturing and owning a fleet of ten 
commercial automobiles and three pleas- 
ure type automobiles, all of which are 
used in the business of the corporation 
to be hereinafter referred to as the em- 
ployer. The employer employs five sales- 
men who use their own automobiles and 
from time to time the employer hires 
additional commercial automobiles to be 
used in the business. 

Ten of the employes and three execu- 
tive officers use their own automobiles 
in going to and from the factory and 
sometimes use their automobiles for the 
transaction of business for the employer 
when an automobile belonging to the 
employer is not available. 

The natural course which most agents 
would adopt in such a case would be to 
issue a fleet policy covering only the ten 
commercial automobiles and the three 
pleasure type automobiles owned and 
used by the employer in the business, 
since the laws of practically every state 
and the Manual rules forbid the inclu- 
sion in any fleet policy of automobiles 
not owned by the named assured. 

Perhaps if the agent’s attention were 
called to the hiring of commercial auto- 
mobiles when the exigencies of the bus- 
iness demand it, he would provide insur- 
ance for the employer on a hired car 
basis, according to Manual Rule 64, and 
then he would be very likely to regard 
the employer as fully protected and con- 
sider that he had done a good job. 


Plight of Client 


We, however, believe that any agent 
following the course described would 
leave his client with a serious uninsured 
liability on account of automobile acci- 
dents and would at the same time be 
overlooking the best part of the auto- 
mobile risk. 

The three officers and the workmen 
who own their own cars in the hypo- 
thetical case referred to may at any time 
use them in the business of the employer 
and if in doing so an accident occurs, 
the employer may be liable for resulting 
damages. How much damages will of 
course depend upon the jury. 

The agent may have insured the of- 
ficers and some of the workmen indi- 
vidually, as respects their own automo- 
biles, in which event the employer would 
of course have the benefit of the omni- 
bus coverage within the policy limits, 
but the employer can never be certain 
that all of the automobiles owned by the 
executive officers and employes have been 
insured, nor that the limits are high 





enough and that the insurance will be 
kept in force. , 

So, too, with the salesmen’s autome- 
biles. Are they all individually insured 
by their owners, the salesmen? Will 
they be kept insured and are the limits 
high enough to meet the needs of the 
employer if he should rely on the omni- 
bus coverage of the salesman’s policy 
for protection? These are very impor- 
tant questions and the answer to them 
will suggest what should be done in 
order to provide dependable and com- 
plete protection for the employer. Our 
advice in such a case would be that it 





R. S. KEELOR 


is not safe for the employer to depend 
upon the insurance carried by his em- 
ployes. 

Now, as respects the salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles. The employer is in a position 
to control the insurance, arranging for 
a division of the cost so that he will 
pay one part and his salesmen another 
part of the premium, but if for any rea- 
son this plan is not acceptable to both 
the employer and the salesmen, and it 
may not be because the employer may 
want higher limits than the salesmen 
wish to carry, the employer can pro- 
cure a contingent liability policy. Un- 
der the first plan separate policies may 
be written upon each salesman’s auto- 
mobile or all of the salesmen’s automo- 
biles may be insured under one policy 
without, however, any of the advantages 
of fleet rating because the fleet rate 
rules do not apply unless all of the auto- 
mobiles are under one ownership. 

Either of the plans mentioned is also 
available with respect to the automobiles 
owned by the executive officers and other 
employes, but as in the case of the sales- 
men, the separate contingent policy to 
be paid for by the employer is decided- 
ly the best arrangement and if contin- 
gent insurance is decided upon, the in- 
formation blank for automobile contin- 
gent liability insurance, form WC-1319, 
muet be employed to develop the data 
necessary for rating by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau where 
rates for such risks are determined and 
furnished to the member companies for 
use of their agents, and at this point 
we should state that there are several 
ways to underwrite contingent automo- 
bile liability coverage. 

In cases where the employer knows 
in advance the automobiles that will be 
used in his business and can furnish a 
description of each such automobile, a 


contingent policy written upon a specified 
car basis with the omnibus coverage and 
the co-insurance clause eliminated by 
endorsement, may be written, the rate 
to be charged to be determined from the 
data submitted upon the blank above 
mentioned. 


An Alternative * 


As an alternative to the specified car 
basis, the named driver basis may be 
used, in which case the contingent policy 
issued in the name of the employer and 
for his exclusive benefit will cover the 
operation or use by any of the named 
drivers of any car not owned or hired 
by the employer. This plan affords 
somewhat broader coverage than the 
specified car plan and will cost slightly 
more, but again, as in the case of all 
contingent liability policies, the omni- 
bus cover and the co-insurance clause 
must be eliminated by endorsement. 

In some cases the employer cannot 
tell in advance who may from time to 
time take his own automobile or one 
he has hired or borrowed on a busi- 
ness trip for the employer, and yet the 
employer, if his possible liability in such 
cases is explained to him, may want full 
protection. Coverage in such cases is 
effected by a contingent policy on a 
basis prescribed in Rule 18 of the Man- 
ual; that is to say, if the employer has 
less than 100 employees and/or agents 
and if less than 10% of the employes 
and/or agents use automobiles or motor- 
cycles of the private passenger type oth- 
er than those owned by the named as- 
sured in the performance of their regular 
duties in the business of the assured, 
then a premium for a contingent policy 
must be determined on the basis of the 
total number of the assured’s employes 
and/or agents, regardless of the num- 
ber of employes and/or agents who own 
or operate automobiles, and at public 
liability and property damage rates per 
employe and/or agent of 4% of the Man- 
ual “W” private passenger rates for the 
territory in which the assured’s business 
is located. 

Where the number of employes and/or 
agents exceeds 100, and the number using 
their own automobiles or motor-cycles 
exceeds 10%, the Bureau will compute 
the premium rate for contingent insur- 
ance by use of an established formula 
applied to the data furnished upon the 
blank hereinbefore mentioned. 

Drivers Hired With Cars 

In cases where the employer hires 
automobiles with their drivers, protection 
is best effected under the hired auto- 
mobiles rule in the Manual. For this 
coverage the premium rate is applied to 
each $100 of the cost incurred for hired 
automobiles and the rates for such cov- 
erage will be found on the first page 
of the state rate sheets. 

In cases where the employer-contracts 
with a truckman to do certain hauling 
and the truckman retains control of his 
automobiles and chauffeurs, the employ- 
er for whom the hauling is done may 
protect himself by securing a contingent 
policy for which, when the facts are 
submitted, the National Bureau will name 
“an appropriate rate. 

The courts have in numerous cases 
held the employer liable for the acts of 
his agents, salesmen or other employes 
in the use of their own automobiles for 
any purpose connected with the employ- 
er’s business; thus, in a case tried in 
the Supreme Court at Oakland, Califor- 
nia, in 1924, a verdict of $10,000 was 
rendered against the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company for damages sustained 
by W. D. Dillon. In this case an agent 
of the insurance company named Mc- 
Donald was driving an automobile of 
his own to attend a meeting under in- 


structions from the insurance company 
that he should hurry in order to get 
to the meeting. 

In the case of Lewis against the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, the em- 
ployer was held liable for an acciden: 
caused by an employe, a sales agent who 
had certain territory under a contract 
on a commission basis and delivered the 
cash registers which he sold to his cus- 
tomers. When making such a delivery, 
using his own automobile, an accident 
happened and the cash register company 
was held liable. 

In the case of Gordner against the St. 
Louis Screw Company, the employer was 
held liable for an automobile accident 
caused by one of its employes when de- 
livering some castings on his way home, 
using his own automobile for that pur- 
pose although he had not been directed 
by his employer so to do. 

Peter DeLette of Utica, New York, 
was run over by an automobile driven 
by Arthur Ferber, a salesman in the 
employ of the Oneida Company, Ltd. 
He sued the employer and the salesman 
and obtained a verdict against both for 
$5,500 

Why No Time Should Be Lost in 

Soliciting 

There are two good reasons why you 
should not only solicit every employer 
in your community so situated but why 
you should do it now: 

The first reason is that if you do not 
do it very soon the agent of some other 
company will do it and probably take 
some other good business away from 
your office. 

The second reason is that any em- 
ployer who is now a patron of your 
office will blame you if he should be 
sued for damages growing out of the 
use of an automobile belonging to one 
of his employes, because he will natural- 
ly assume that you know all about au- 
tomobile insurance and should have pro- 
tected him against any such danger. 


E. L. COX SALES TALK 


E. L. Cox, manager of the insurance 
department of the Banner Investment 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., told the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co., and the Old Colony 
Trust Co., that he has closed many a 
doubtful prospect by making a few of the 
following simple statements: 

“It takes only one trip out of the 
garage to get into trouble.” 

“Even though you have no money and 
could not pay a cash judgment, what 
about the judgment against your home 
that you live in? Maybe the court will 
order you to sell it in order to provide 
for the widow and her children. In any 
event, if suit is brought aganist you, de- 
fence is provided and saves you paying 
two costs.” 

“Tf your car burns, you are behind to 
the extent of its value. If it is stolen, 
you are in the same fix.” 

“The ratio of your mental satisfaction, 
to that of the premium paid is a hund- 
red-fold over in the knowledge that you 
have financial protection and will get 
service when it is needed.” 

“The reputation of our companies and 
our agency is one of the guarantees of 
protection. Your car is a perpetual lia- 
bility. You can go from the courthouse 
to the poor house in about fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“Don’t run your car around without 
good insurance. It’s poor business.” 








NIGHT SERVICE 
The Union Automobile Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., has installed a nigh! 
service available to agents and brokers 
at the Home Office with respect to auto- 
mobile claims. 
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Casualty 
Insurance 


Complete in One Volume 





By Two Well-Known Insurance Men 








SrniiHIS NEW BOOK is by two men long 
connected with one of the well-known 
multiple line insurance companies— 
Clyde J. Crobaugh, and Amos E. 
This book places at the reader’s dis- 
posal, the accumulated experience and knowl- 
edge of years of active work in the casualty in- 
surance field. Many questions regarding pros- 
pects, sales, and policies are answered, including: 


What are the replacement features of a plate 
glass policy? 

How many kinds of policies are available on 
residence burglary? 

In a workmen’s compensation policy, what does 
“entire remuneration” mean? 

What is the difference between direct and con- 
tingent liability coverage? 

What is the distinction between pro-rata and 
short-rate cancellations? 


These, and hundreds of similar questions, are 
thoroughly discussed in the book. The ability 
to answer these questions, clearly, concisely, and 
completely, will demonstrate your knowledge of 
your field in a way that will help you to secure 
the prospect’s good will, command his respect, 
and increase your total underwriting. 


The book calls special attention to the simplest 
ways of overcoming obstacles and difficulties, 
so as to help increase sales totals. Everything 
is expressed in clear, non-technical language. 


At the end of every section there are reprints of 
policies; contracts; riders; endorsements; rate 
sheets; and manual pages. There is also ample 
discussion of the needs for each type of insur- 
ance; underwriting; and rate making. 


775 Pages—6x9 inches—Price $6 


Partial Table of Contents 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE— 
Analysis of accident policy. 
HEALTH INSURANCE— 

Carriers; kinds of policies; benefits. 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE— 

Loss reports; the 50-50 plan. 

POWER PLANT INSURANCE— 

Common features of all policies. 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE INSURANCE— 

Hazards of leakage; inspection service. 
WATER DAMAGE INSURANCE— 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE— 

Compulsory insurance; compensation plan. 
PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
The various types; common provisions. 

PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE— 

Physicians’; Dentists’; Beauty Parlor. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE— 

Carriers; self-insurance; administration of laws. 
BURGLARY AND ROBBERY INSURANCE— 

Analysis of coverages. 


CHECK ALTERATION AND FORGERY INSURANCE— 
Analysis of coverages. 





Send for a Free Examination Copy 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send me a copy of 
“CASUALTY INSURANCE,” for five days’ free examination. Within 
that time, I will either remit $6 in full payment, or return the 
book to you, as I prefer. 








A Practical Book for Practical Men 








Published by Pr entice - Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Canadian Arguments Against 
Auto Liability By Compulsion 


A special committee of the Canadian 
Automobile Underwriters Association has 
made a report on the subject of compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance based 
on the importance the subject is attract- 
ing in this country, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Europe. V. Evan Gray was 
chairman of the committee, other members 
being C. W. I. Woodland, Employers Lia- 
bility; F. C. Browning, Globe Indemnity; 
Alex. MacLean, London & Lancashire G. 
& A.; C. A. Richardson, North British 
& Mercantile; Alex Hurry, Northern As- 
surance; Lyman Root, Sun; R. J. Sulli- 
van, Travelers. Points for and against 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
are given with answers thereto and com- 
ment thereon by the committee in part 
as follows: 


A great deal is being said, and should 
properly be said, about the relationship 
of automobile liability insurance to the 
prevention of automobile accidents. 
There are some persons who allege that 
the adoption of a law requiring financial 
responsibility from. the owners and op- 
erators of automobiles would reduce the 
number of accidents which result in per- 
sonal injury. The force of this argument 
is difficult to appreciate. 

Such a result could only be achieved 
by a compulsory liability insurance law, 
through two possible results, namely: 
first, it might reduce the number of 
motor vehicles operated, or prevent their 
operation by persons likely to cause ac- 
cidents, or secondly, it might induce a 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
operators of motor vehicles generally, 
which would result in decreased acci- 
dents. 

Accidents Not Reduced 

It seems very unlikely that the first 
of these would have any important in- 
fluence upon the number of accidents. 
The best evidence of this is that in 
Massachusetts the early operation of the 
compulsory liability insurance law has 
not materially reduced the. number of 
automobiles operated in the state. Al- 
though the applications for registrations 
in Massachusetts were fewer in the early 
months of 1927, by the end of April of 
that year, the number had already ex- 
ceeded the number licensed during the 
first four months of the preceding year, 
and at the end of September, 1927, the 
number of licenses issued to private pas- 
senger car owners is greater than for the 
same period of 1926 though the total 
number of licenses for all classes of cars 
is slightly less. This indicates that al- 
though the cost of insuranée caused 
owners of motor vehicles to delay their 
applications for license until the season 
for the operation of automobiles had 
fully opened, it did not substantially re- 
duce the total number operated. The 
average cost of automobile insurance in 
Massachusetts under the compulsory 
plan in effect there, is approximately 
$28. There is no evidence whatever that 
this charge has rid the state of dan- 
gerous drivers or reduced the number of 
cars operated. 

The second of these suggestions, being 
an anticipated psychological reaction of 
the general public to the idea of com- 
pulsory liability insurance, is impossible 
to prove or to deny. At its highest its 
probability is highly doubtful. It may be 
assumed that there are no cases of wil- 
ful injury through the operation of auto- 
mobiles upon which any sort of law of 
this kind could have any effect. The 
suggestion that the knowledge of a 
driver that he is insured against civil 
liability for any damages he may cause, 
would make him more careful to avoid 
accidents or claims, is surely far-fetched 


and contrary to ordinary notions of hu- 
man mental reactions. 


Prevention Most Important 


On the contrary, there are some who 
allege that the fact of insurance is likely 
to increase rather than diminish the 
number of accidents happening through 
the operation of automobiles, by con- 
ducing to carelessness on the part of the 
driver. 

Neither view can be accepted as an 
important influence or effect. Concrete 
evidence is lacking to support either 
view, and speculation as to the prob- 
able psychological result is vain. In its 
direct effect upon the number of acci- 
dents likely to happen through the own- 
ership and operation of automobiles, any 
plan of compulsory liability insurance is 
unimportant. 

The prevention of snl accidents 
is much more important than indemnity 
for the injuries which they cause. Any- 
thing which detracts public attention 
from the desirability and necessity of 
preventing or reducing automobile acci- 
dents is a serious danger to the com- 
munity. It is highly desirable that in 
every way possible, education, legisla- 
tion and regulation should be directed 
toward reducing the appalling loss, per- 
sonal and economic, which is due to 
automobile traffic accidents at the pres- 
ent time. Nevertheless, these considera- 
tions seem to be separate and apart from 
the main consideration dealt with in this 
article, namely, the provision of financial 
security to answer legal liability for 
damages caused by automobile accidents. 

Efforts made to divert public attention 
and discussion from compulsory liability 
insurance to accident prevention, which 
have been systematically undertaken in 
the United States, seem to have been 
ineffective and to have left the public 
mind dissatisfied and impatient with the 
effort. Admitting the relative rank 
under which accident prevention must, 
and should, take precedence over con- 
siderations of indemnity, demands for 


. financial responsibility will not be sat- 


isfied by any program which may help 
to reduce, but cannot prevent, uncompen- 
sated accidents. 

While it has been pointed out that the 
issues of accident prevention and com- 
pensation for personal injury through 
autcmobile accidents, are separate and 
distinct considerations, nevertheless em- 
phasis should be placed upon the neces- 
sity of accompanying any plan for in- 
demnity by the most efficient and com- 
plete measures for accident prevention. 
All possible support should be given to 
adoption of all useful means for the pre- 
vention of accidents in the operation of 
automobiles. If the adoption of any plans 
of indemnity were to detract attention 
from the necessity for measures of acci- 


dent prevention, it would be a_ public 
misfortune. Measures for accident pre- 
vention include strict regulation of 


traffic, competent and effective licensing 
systems for owners and drivers, and gen- 
eral public education in the need for and 
methods of accident prevention. 


Effect of Compulsory Feature Upon Cost 
Of Automobile Liability Insurance 


The reply to the enquiry as to whether 
or not statutory requirement of automo- 
bile liability insurance as a condition of 
the license to operate a motor vehicle 
in a state would increase the cost of 
such protection to those who desire to 
buy it, is bound to be speculative rather 
than final. 

Some of the factors which will affect 
the result may be stated. 

It has already been suggested that the 


effect of compulsory liability insurance 
upon the frequency or extent of automo- 
bile accidents, is likely to be negligible. 
We have still to consider the effect of 
the compulsory insurance feature upon 
the costs of indemnity for those acci- 
dents for which the motorist is held le- 
gally liable. 

Present costs of automobile liability i in- 
surance are derived from those accidents 
in which cars insured at present are in- 
volved. Insured cars vary in the ratios 
which they bear to the total number of 
cars operated, according to the local con- 
ditions in the jurisdiction. In rural com- 
munities, the percentage of cars now 
insured is relatively small. Various esti- 
mates fix this number at from 5% to 
15%. In the cities and districts in which 
traffic is congested, the percentage of 
insured cars rises to rates variously esti- 
mated at from 30% to 60% of the cars 
operated. Under the voluntary system, 
the percentage of the high-priced and 
expensive cars insured is much higher 
than the percentage of low-priced cars 
insured. The problem is to determine 
whether compulsory insurance of all 
cars would reduce or increase the cost 
of indemnity for accidents to persons 
now insured. 

Presumably, a compulsory liability in- 
surance system would preserve the pres- 
ent plan of differentiation in cost 
charged to various territorial divisions, 
and for the various types of motor car. 
For this reason, the compulsory insur- 
ance of all cars in rural territories, 
thereby tremendously increasing the 
proportion of insured cars in this terri- 
tory, as against the smaller increase in 
proportion of insured cars in congested 
traffic territory, should not affect the 
general result.on costs. If the 5% to 
15% of cars now insured in rural terri- 
tories is a fair cross section of the under- 
writing hazard in that territory, and if 
30% to 60% of cars insured in city terri- 
tories is a fair cross section of the under- 
writing hazard in that territory, com- 
pulsory insurance of all cars should not, 
in so far as the underwriting feature is 
concerned, affect the ultimate cost. 


A Result Which Can’t Be Forecasted 


Under the present voluntary system, 
companies endeavor to select the best 
class of insurance risk, refusing to accept 
risks which they think likely to cause 
claims. As a counter to this selection 
process, there is a selection by the in- 
sured against the company, under which 
persons who believe themselves likely to 
be the occasion of serious accidents, seek 
insurance, and those who have confidence 
in their own ability to avoid such acci- 
dents through careful operation of their 
cars, abstain from insuring. When all 
these classes are forced into insurance 
by statutory requirment, the result upon 
the underwriting records of the insurance 
carriers, it is impossible to forecast. 
It does, however, seem fair to say that 
present insurance seems to represent a 
fair cross section of underwriting haz- 
ards, and, therefore, costs should not be 
seriously affected in either direction by 
forcing into the insured group all oper- 
ated automobiles. 

Another more serious consideration 
which is likely to arise is a change in the 
attitude of the general public, and par- 
ticularly of claimants, toward automobile 
insurance. 

Although the effect of this renee 
ation cannot be accurately forecasted, 
seems clear that compulsory insurance is 
likely to increase the number of claims 
made against motorists, and to increase 
the cost of settlement of these claims, or 
the verdicts which may be awarded by 


courts which consider them. Under 
the present system, we may say that not 
more than one-third of the motorists are 
insured. In cases of claims against 
members of the uninsured group, repre- 
senting two-thirds of the motorists, it 
may be assumed that the owner of the 
automobile must pay the costs of any 
damage for which he is legally liable. 
In such a case, the merits of the parties 
are carefully and fairly weighed. 

In case of claims against the insured 
motorist under the present system, every 
effort is made, with a varying degree of 
success, to conceal the fact that the 
motorist is insured, The law definitely de- 
clares that no mention of the fact of in- 
surance may be made in the courts in an 
action for damages, and any intentional 
or inadvertent breach of this rule is 
ground for a new trial, if a judgment 
against the motorist results. The occa- 
sion for this law is a recognition of a 
natural inclination by which an insurance 
fund is more likely to be charged with 
the cost of an accident than is an indi- 
vidual person. 

Some account must, therefore, be taken 
of the probable result upon the number 
of claimants, and the cost of settlement 
of claims, of a situation in which it is 
public knowledge that every motorist is 
insured, and will be indemnified up to a 
very substantial sum for damages for 
which he may be held liable in any claim. 


A Remote Consideration 


It is alleged by some that a recognition 
of the general incidence of this claim 
cost upon the public will restrain the 
interested persons from allowing this 
natural inclination to have its effect. 
Such a consideration is much more re- 
mote than a consideration of the im- 
mediate necessities of the injured persons. 
It is very unlikely that such a consider- 
ation will have the restraining influence 
claimed for it by those who desire to see 
adopted a system of compulsory liability 
insurance. 

The conclusion over all seems, there- 
fore, well-grounded that the adoption of 
a system of compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance will increase the cost to 
the general public for such protection 
beyond the rates charged under a volun- 
tary system. The degree of this increase 
cannot be declared with certainty, but it 
is likely to constitute an important fact- 
or in the determination of costs. It is 
however, unlikely that such a speculative 
consideration will deter the public or 
legislators from demanding or enacting 
a compulsory liability insurance system. 
General Review of Arguments for Com- 

bile Liability Insurance 

 Phowe ne favor the adoption of a 
system of compulsory automobile liability 
insurance urge in support of the plan 
the following arguments: 


Among Other Arguments 


1. That it will ensure compensation 
for injury to persons, or damage to 
property, by persons otherwise irrespon- 
sible. 

Answer: Since this is obviously the 
purpose and intention of the legislati on, 
such statements can scarcely be denied. 
In answer, however, the question arises 
as to whether the cost of achieving | this 
result is justified by the advantaxes 
gained. Obviously such a result is in- 
sufficient if, to use the words of Tacitus, 
“the remedy is more pernicious than the 
mischief.” 

2. That 





compulsory insurance will 


make the reckless driver more carc‘ul. 
It is said that he will realize that in- 
surance rates are based upon experience, 
and if the experience is good, the rates 
if bad, the rates are in- 


are reduced; 
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creased. Hence the careful motor own- 
er has a financial interest in reducing 
accidents to the minimum, and in secur- 
ing the arrest or conviction of those 
persons who cause them. 

Answer: The answer to this claim is 
that the assertion is not proven. It pre- 
sents a speculative possibility against 
which exactly the opposite is urged by 
opponents of the principle of compul- 
sory insurance. These opponents assert 
that the consciousness that the driver 
will be indemnified from the results of 
his carelessness by the insurance fund, 
will not make him more careful in his 
operation of the motor car. Of the two 
influences, it certainly appears that the 
influence of indemnity upon the mind 
of the motorist is more proximate and 
immediate than an indirect and prob- 
lematical benefit in a future reduced pre- 
mium rate. 

3. It is said that compulsory insur- 
ance, as a qualification for registration 
or a license, will drive the reckless and 
incompetent person from the road be- 
cause of his inability to obtain insur- 
ance; in other words, it is suggested that 
the insurance companies will be made 
the selectors of the persons who may 
be allowed to operate automobiles. 

Answer: Such a result is more than 
a little doubtful. The result of such an 
argument means that present licensing 
provisions, which give to the state the 
right to refuse an applicant the privi- 
lege of operating an automobile, have 
failed in their objectives, and that it is 
proposed that insurance companies be 
asked to perform a function which the 
state has found impracticable. Such an 
expedient cannot be justified. 

4. That this would be a humanitarian 
measure to ensure financial aid to any- 
one injured in an automobile accident 
for which he is not responsible. 

Answer: In answer it is pointed out 
that the humanitarian service of the bill 
fails if the injured person is himself re- 
sponsible for the accident. Obviously, 


therefore, the indemnity of a_ liability 
service is very limited in application. 


General Review of Arguments Against 
Compulsory Automobile Liability 
Insurance 


1. That it will have a tendency to 
increase rather than diminish the num- 
ber of accidents. 

Answer: This is not proveable. 

_2. That accident prevention is the 
most important factor in the present sit- 
uation relating to automobile accidents, 
and that all efforts should be directed 
toward the strict enforcement of exist- 
ing traffic laws and regulations and their 
improvement from time to time, as ex- 
perience warns, 

Answer: This is obviously a sound as- 
sertion, but does not, in any measure, 
meet the demand for indemnity for una- 
voidable accidents. 

3. That the cost of compulsory insur- 
ance to the general public would be tre- 
mendous and greatly out of proportion 
to the evil which it is proposed to 
remedy. 

Answer: This is answered by those 
who favor the plan by saying that the 
remedy of the evil will justify its cost, 
and that the cost must be maintained 
by state regulation upon a reasonable 
and proper basis. 

4. That compulsory insurance would 
change the attitude of the public toward 
insurance, destroy the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which the voluntary relationship 
now gives and substitute for it the pro- 


motion of excessive and _ fraudulent 
claims. 
Answer: This is an extremely impor- 


tant observation, and such a result would 
be unfortunate and disadvantageous to 
the public interest. It must, therefore, 
be the duty of those who propose the 
plan to find a method of avoiding this 
result by preserving a proper attitude 
toward the insurance contract. 

5. That it will destroy present under- 
writing standards under which prejudice 


against private insurance would crystal- 
lize into a demand for state insurance; 
with state insurance will come not only 
those evils generally inherent in govern- 
ment ownership and conduct of busi- 
ness, but also those evils peculiar to in- 
surance of this character, which deals 
with controversial claims for indemnity; 
it will lead to new demands for state in- 
terference and protection, which will 
arise as soon as this particular demand 
is made. No satisfactory answer to this 
very serious objection has been found. 

6. Compulsory insurance will result in 
a far higher ratio of claims and law- 
suits than now. It will increase litiga- 
tion enormously. When it becomes gen- 
erally known that every automobile own- 
er carries liability insurance, claims will 
multiply amazingly everywhere. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the disposition 
of tribunals will be to indemnify the in- 
jured party at the cost of the general 
funds. 

Answer: This is true. 

7. Compulsory liability insurance does 
not provide indemnity in the following 
cases: 

(a) Grade crossing accidents for which rail- 
roads are responsible, 

(b) Accidents in which owners of cars only 
are injured. 

c) Accidents to occupants of cars where 
there is no fault. 

(d) Accidents where fault cannot be proved, 
or when cars or persons at fault cannot be 
identified. 

_ fe) Accidents in which individuals killed or 
injured are at fault. 

(f) Accidents which occur in private places, 
parking stations, garages, etc. 

_ (g) Accidents caused by motor vehicles when 
in use, without the authority of the owner, or 


when operated by thieves after the car has been 
stolen. 


8. Persons guilty of reckless or care- 
less driving should not be allowed to 
continue to drive an automobile merely 
because they have provided certain se- 
curity for persons who may be injured 
by their recklessness. 

9. The adoption of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance would prevent thous- 


sands of persons from buying automo- 
biles, and deprive them of the educational 
and recreational advantages of car own- 
ership. The first blow would fall on the 
used car market, which would be severe- 
ly stricken, inasmuch as the prospective 
buyers would be unable to meet the cost 
of compulsory insurances. The effect of 
this would be immediately felt through- 
out the entire automotive industry. 
This suggestion should be carefully ex- 
amined. It is doubtful if this result is 
fully proved. Present experience, in 
Massachusetts at least, seems to deny 
this result. In any event, it seems a 
dangerous and unsound argument since 
it exposes the weakness of the present 
situation, against which complaint is 
made, namely, the financial irresponsi- 
bility of automobile owners and drivers. 





WOULD EXAMINE BUYERS 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
suggested that the National Association 
of Finance Companies take time to not 
only investigate the financial standing of 
the deferred payment buyer, but his per- 
sonal character as well. “The finance 
companies,” says G. M. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Marmon Motor Car Co., 
“have themselves partly to blame if cars 
sold on credit fall into the hands of ir- 
responsible purchasers. While seizures 
by government prohibition agents are 
unfair in a way to the man who holds 
the paper, the trouble could be easily 
minimized if more attention were paid 
to the purchaser’s moral character than 
to his financial standing.” 





MAYER FIRST TO QUALIFY 

Robert A. Mayer, representing the 
Travelers in Charlotte, N. C., was the 
first agent to qualify for the company’s 
Automobile Campaign Souvenir. Mr. 
Mayer wrote and paid for one big auto- 
mobile fleet policy which pushed him over 
the qualification mark with a wide mar- 
gin, 
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Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of Tokio 


Admitted Assets - -_$9,771,118.88 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Company 


Admitted Assets _-.------- $6,034,982.98 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of London 


Admitted Assets- - .$1,363,929.39 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. 


Attorney 


1 South William Street 
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Reducing the Cost of Fleet Insurance 


Globe Indemnity Gets Results by Well-Planned Peepiem of Automobile Acci- 
dent Prevention; Tackled “Target Risks” in Test Case 


The Globe Indemnity embarked this 
spring upon an automobile accident pre- 
vention program, originated by its New 
York office, which is meeting with con- 
siderable success in the field. Its pur- 
pose was to outline a workable plan, 
based on actual experience, whereby the 
owner or operator of a fleet of motor 
vehicles could bring about a material de- 
crease in the number and cost of acci- 
dents in which his vehicles were involved. 

The feature of the company’s program 
was a plan of co-operation to reduce 
the cost of automobile fleet insurance, 
showing the results obtained in eight 
various sized risks by the application of 
accident prevention, It is interesting to 
note that a couple of these risks were 
commonly known as “target” risks that 
had been made a football of all along 
William street until they drifted into 
the Globe’s New York office and were 
there sold the profitable way of handling 
their fleet insurance. 

How It Started—Results Achieved 

Describing the results of these initial 
experiments, the Globe Indemnity says: 
“A little more than three years ago we 
selected, from among the clients of our 
producers in the New York metropclitan 
district, a number of automobile fleets, 
large enough to be eligible for experi- 
ence rating, and made a studv of the 
causes of accidents that resulted in pub- 
lic liability and property damage claims. 
After completing the study of the causes 
of accidents, we developed plans to co- 
operate with the owners of those fleets 
jn an effort to reduce the accident fre- 
quency. 

“Because accident frequency and acci- 
dent cost parallel the cost of insurance, 
we have set forth the highly gratifying 
results of these experiments in terms of 
the cost of insurance in the following 
table, which shows the experience rate 
for each fleet at the beginning of the ex- 
periments and for each of the ensuing 
two years: 





them, numbers 3, 4 and 6, had an ex- 
perience debit rate for one item, either 
public liability or property damage, when 
we began our experiments, and the oth- 
er item was written at manual.or at a 
small credit; the effect of our co-opera- 
tion was to change the debit rate to a 
substantial credit rate, and to establish 
a substantial credit rate for the other 
item also. 

“Fleet number 1 had a large experience 
debit rate when we began our experi- 
ment; the effect of our co-operation so 
far has been to reduce the debit by more 
than 50%. Fleet number 8 was an ‘aver- 
age’ risk and was written at manual 
rates; the effect of our co-operation was 
to secure a very substantial experience 
credit rate, which reduced their annual 
expenditure for automobile insurance by 
about 40%. 


Co-operation Further Extended 


“Having determined by these experi- 
ments that our plan of co-operation with 
fleet owners was effective in reducing the 
cost of insurance, we decided to extend 
our work of co-operation to include a 
number of additional fleets in other ter- 
ritories. While the additional fleets have 
not been re-rated since our co-operation 
was extended to them, we were able to 
report concerning them a substantial re- 
duction in accident frequency, which, if 
continued, will result in an improvement 
in rate when they are re-rated. 

“The table above shows the average 
accident frequency per month before and 
after our co-operation was extended to 
these fleets: 

“Tt will be observed that the average 
number of accidents per month prior to 
the beginning of our co-operation with 
the owners of these fleets was 57.9; and 
that the average number of accidents 
per month from the date our co-opera- 
tion was begun to January 1, 1928, the 
date this table was prepared, was only 
194. The effect of extending our co- 
operation to the owners of these fleets 








Number 
Experiment Policy of automobiles 
Number Year in Fleet 
i 1925-26 100 
1926-27 
1927-28 
2; 1924-25 60 
1925-26 
1926-27 
3. 1924-25 9 
1925-26 
1926-27 
4. 1924.25 40 
1925-26 
1926-27 
5. 1925-26 8 
1926-27 
1927-28 
6. 1925-26 11 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1925-26 23 
1926-27 
1927-28 
8. 1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 


Annual 
Premium 
$48,000 


$17,000 


$ 4,800 


$ 7,713 


$ 2,500 


$ 1,800 


$ 6,100 


N 


~sI 
wn 


$55,000 


Debit Rate % Credit Rate % 


Public Property Public Property 
Liability Damage Liab‘ lity Damage 
33 167 
35 103 
18 78 
15 5 
38 24 
44 38 
2 5 
18 11 
18 12 
19 Manual 
5 28 
41 11 
13 6 
17 16 
18 24 
9 Manual 
7 Manual 
10 3 
Manual 12 
1 6 
30 
Manual Manual 
13 32 
24 50 








Debits Considerably Reduced 

“These fleets were not selected for the 
experiments because they were believed 
to be particularly susceptible to improve- 
ment, but because each of them is typi- 
cal of the class of business in which 
it is employed. Among them is a whole- 
sale grocer, a fuel company, a chain 
store operator, a roofing contractor, a 
newspaper publisher, a furniture dealer 
and two manufacturers. 

“It will be observed that some of these 
fleets, numbers 2 and 5, had an experi- 
ence credit rate when we began our ex- 
periments; the effect of our co-operation 
was to increase their credits. Some of 


was to reduce the accident frequency 
more than two-thirds. 

“The uniformly satisfactory results of 
these efforts to reduce automobile acci- 
dent frequency justify the conclusion 
that the plan we have devised for co-op- 
erating with automobile fleet owners will 
reduce the cost of insurance for fleets 
that are eligible for experience rating. 


Has Portfolio of Helps 


“Just a word about experience rating 
of automobile fleets: The manual rates 
for the several types of automobiles are 
the average. rates which the company 
must receive to pay losses and expenses. 


Date 
Number of 


Fleet Number Automobiles in Fleet Began 
1 80 trucks 4-19-27 
2 30 trucks and 6- 7-27 

32 pleasure cars 
3 19 trucks and 7- 1-27 
5 pleasure cars 
4 15 trucks and 6- 1-27 
16 pleasure cars 
5 7 trucks 6-10-27 
6 15 trucks and 8- 1-27 
16 pleasure cars 
7 19 trucks 7-20-27 
8 11 trucks 6- 1-27 
9 7 trucks 6- 1-27 
10 10 trucks 7- 1-27 
11 7 trucks and 8- 1-27 
1 pleasure car 
12 11 trucks 7-20-27 
13 10 trucks and 8- 1-27 


3 pleasure cars 


Cooperation Beginning Co- 


Decrease in 
Average No. 
Accidents per 
Month since 
Beginning Co- 


Average No. 
Accidents per 
Month prior to 


Average No. 
Accidents per 
Month since 
Cooperation 


operation Began operation 
16. 8. 8. 
y A ee 
13.3 2.6 10.7 
33 at 2.6 
4.5 1.1 3.4 
3. 1.4 1.6 
1.6 oY 9 
1.6 m li 
8 None 8 
2. ; 2 is 
a Fy 18 
1.6 3 a3 
1.2 Pe “ 
57.9 19.4 38.5 








But the loss experiences of some fleets 
are better, and some are worse, than 
average, and the experience rating plan 
was devised to afford a means by which 
fleets that have had a good loss experi- 
ence—better than average—might bene- 
fit through lower rates than those in the 
manual, and fleets that have had a bad 
loss experience—worse than average— 
might be charged more than the manu- 
al rates.” 

Other features of the Globe’s program 
include suggestions for the installation of 
a bonus system in the plant; accident 
prevention talks by experts at regular 
intervals; dashboard slogans; a series of 
twelve safety lessons called the “Safe 
Driver,” to be mailed out monthly by 
the employer; graphic bulletins and post- 
ers; safe driving certificates for those 
who go an entire year without an acci- 
dent, and preliminary drivers’ accident 
report cards which will assist the driv- 
er in obtaining the necessary information 
for the regular accident teport. An elab- 
orate portfolio of these helps has: gone 
to every agent of the Globe in time to 
help him put across successfully his 
spring automobile drive. 





Airplane Insurance 
(Continued from Page 8) 


White & Dart, Inc. The one case was 
in connection with “Old Glory” which 
attempted a trans-Atlantic flight and 
disappeared from view with its intrepid 
crew of three wonderful sportsmen, 
never to be heard from again except for 
the remains of a portion of the under- 
carriage and wing. 

From an aviation underwriting stand- 
point, this was an interesting case. In- 
surance could not be procured until the 
plane reached the shores of Europe, 
where the insurance coverage would be 
automatically effected. The commercial 
load which “Old Glory” was designed 
to carry was between 8,000 ‘and 9,000 
pounds. The load for the trans-Atlantic 
flight was approximately 13,000 pounds, 
or a 50% overload. On account of the 
overloaded condition at the time of the 
“take off” it can be understood why it 
was impossible to insure the plane, and 
also the fact that the farther “Old 
Glory” traveled the more her load weight 
would be reduced, it can also be under- 
stood why insurance would attach when 
the shore line of Europe was reached, 


or her load would then be reduced to 
the safe load of -approximately 9,000) 
pounds. m 
Fortunately, a very attractive and sta- 
ble insurance market is now available for 
all forms of airplane insurance, this mar- 
ket having been developed through the 
requirements of the airplane industry. 


Got Full Coverage Easily 


With all of the necessary facts regard- 
ing any particular operation, or flight, 
complete coverage may be obtained, and 
at reasonable rates. In view of the in- 
surance market, as it exists today, very 
little difficulty was experienced in plac- 
ing full coverage protecting the liability 
of the New York “American,” and their 
employes, on the All-America Coast to 
Coast Flight, of approximately 10,000 
miles, recently completed. 

As the public generally knows, this 
flight was inaugurated to demonstrate 
the feasibility of a business man being 
in constant touch with his business as- 
sociates, or other business connections, 
through the use of a very modern radio 
equipment so installed in the plane, that 
it was capable of both sending and re- 
ceiving messages. While the flight was 
scheduled primarily as an advertising 
promotion scheme, indirectly it was also 
an advertisement for insurance, as the 
plane and its crew were protected 
against every contingency and liability. 

Conditions in the insurance market to- 
day are so stable, that insurance of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 may be obtained 
on one individual plane. Protections 
available consist of Public, Passenger, 
Cargo, Air-meet and Airport Liability, 
Property and Accidental Damage an‘ 
Damage to Ground Property, Fire, Theft 
and Tornado, Life, Accident and Com 
pensation Insurance. Certainly here are 
sufficient classifications to properly in 
sure any operation. 

As airplane design improves, so wil 
insurance coverages improve, and mor 
and more responsible companies will en 
ter the aviation insurance field, and in 
not a very long time it will be much 
easier to place full coverage on an air 
plane, than it is to place similar insur 
ance on a flivver today. 
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Compulsory Bills Die 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“compensation” to persons injured in 
motor vehicle accidents, with a provision 
yr self-insurance. In committee. Dead. 


Rhode Island 


House Bill No. 837—(McLaughlin.) 
tesolution to study subject of compul- 

ry automobile liability insurance and 
the establishment of a state fund. In 
committee. 

Senate Bill No. 82—(Robinson) Pro- 
‘ides for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance similar to the Massachusetts 
law. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 142—(Budlong.) Pro- 
vides for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In committee. 


South Carolina 


House Bill No. 1193—(Broozer) For 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
with liability limit of $250. In commit- 
ice. Reported favorably in House, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1928.. Recommitted February 
14, 1928. Continued to next session. 
Dead. 

U. S. Congress 


House Bill No. 9688—(Treadway) To 
enact a compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law in the District of Colum- 
bia similar to the Massachusetts law. 
In committee. Hearing, February 14, 
1928. 

Senate Bill No. 1617. (Same as S. B. 
No. 4541 of 69th Congress)—(Jones.) To 
create a monopolistic District of Col- 
umbia Insurance Fund for compulsory 
insurance of “compensation” to persons 
injured in motor vehicle accidents. In 
committee. 

Virginia 

House Bill Temporary No. 87—(Porter) 
To provide for a legislative commission 
to study the subject of compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance and to re- 
port to the next session of the legis- 
lature. In committee. Dead. 

House Bill Temporary No, 121—(Hicks 
and Adams) To provide for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance with $1,000 
limit. In committee. Dead. 

House Bill No. 125—(Porter) To pro- 
vide for a legislative committee to study 
the subject of compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance and to report to the next 
session of the legislature. In committee. 
Reported from committee, second read- 
ing February 25, 1928. Passed House, 
February 27, 1928. Third reading in Sen- 
ate, March 1, 1928. Passed Senate, 
March 8, 1928. Amended by substitu- 
tion ‘of Senate Bill No. 200. Approved. 

House Bill Temporary Nos. 50, 180— 
(Porter) To provide for a commission 
to study the subject of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. In committee. 
Sustituted by House Bill No, 125. Dead. 

Senate Joint Resolution Temporary 
No. 400 To provide for a commission 
to study motor vehicle transportation in 
the state, and to report to the legislature 
in 1930. In committee. Dead. 

Senate Bill No. 121—(Vaughan and 
Lerner) Provides for revocation of li- 
cense pending settlement of damage 
judgment. In committee. Amended. 
Killed February 21, 1928. Held on mo- 
tion to reconsider, February 24, 1928. 
Dead. 

Senate Bill No. 200—(Smith.) To pro- 
\ide for a legislative commission to 
tudy the subject of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance, with reference 

» cost on basis of state insurance and 
on basis of private insurance, and to re- 
port to the legislature in 1930. In com- 
mittee. Reported, with amendments, 
ebruary 18, 1928. Passed Senate, March 
. 1928. Dead. 

Resolution passed legislature to inves- 
igate the subject of compulsory automo- 
ile insurance. 





There is now one car to every 5.13 per- 
ms in the United States, according to 
iformation collected by the Bureau of 
ubic Roads of the United States. This 
s 5% more than in 1926.. 


And Then There Is— 


(Continued from Page 19) 


out coinsurance, but on larger proper- 
ties 50% coinsurance is mandatory. 


Deferred Payment Merchandise in 
Transit 


Merchants and others shipping musi- 
cal instruments, electrical refrigerators 
and other household appliances from 
their stores to their purchasers can ob- 
tain insurance which will protect these 
goods against loss from fire, theft, and 
all major perils of transportation, in- 
cluding in some instances breakage of 
the goods. This insurance can be ob- 
tained under a special transit policy or 
as part of a deferred payment merchan- 
dise policy. The latter is a cover writ- 
ten by fire insurance companies in their 
inland marine departments and insures 
goods while in the hands of purchasers 
against loss by fire and other hazards. 

Rents Insurance on Garages. Many 
a line can be picked up by the automo- 
bile insurance agent in inquiry to his 
assured—“And I suppose you have your 
garage and house insured against rental 
loss by fire?” In the majority of in- 
stances the policyholder will reply in the 


negative and you can obtain rents in- 
surance on his house and garage, re- 
gardless of who carries the fire insur- 
ance. 

_ As a matter of fact the average agent 
in writing his rents lines entirely over- 
looks the garage risk. The rules permit 
garages to be included in the dwelling 
item if the monthly rental does not ex- 
ceed $5. When it does a separate item 
has to be included. Assume a man 
has a two-stall garage, each stall renting 
for $6 a month—that is, $144 a year. 
If the house burns and the garage along 
with it, or if just the garage burns, 
there can be a considerable loss of ren- 
tal value or rental income, all of which 
is covered under a rents policy. 

The same rate applies to the garage 
as to the house and varies according to 
the territories, but is somewhere around 
45% off the dwelling house rate. Local 
agents making this inquiry of their as- 
sured when fixing them up with auto- 
mobile insurance will be surprised at 
their replies and how a little explana- 
tion can lead to the control of their 
entire insurance. 


Explosion Insurance 


As to explosion insurance on gasoline 
trucks and gasoline stations, this is also 


= 


a line allied with the automobile insur- 
ance agents’ offerings. It is not a stand- 
ard line and many companies will de- 
cline to write such risks. Others, how- 
ever, will accept them and as a rule pro- 
mulgate a special flat rate per truck if 
full particulars are submitted as to the 
fuel being transported, the type of truck 
being used, and so on. Under this ‘form 
they generally want to be protected 
against misdelivery of fuel, which is an 
additional hazard. Explosion insurance 
on gasoline stations themselves is writ- 
ten freely at rates of 15c and 20c a 
hundred, although insurance companies 
do not look with favor upon stations lo- 
cated in congested districts. There is 
also the possibility of the automobile 
agent interesting the gasoline station 
owner in explosion legal liability pro- 
tecting him from claims arising by rea- 
son of explosion on his premises caus- 
ing damage to others. There are no 
manual rates for this class of risk and 
each proposition is specially rated, sel- 
dom less than 1% and sometimes as 


high as 10%. 





There are thirteen times as many cars 
on the road today as there were thir- 
teen years ago, according to the New 
York “World.” 





Would you pay Se 
each for guaranteed 
interviews and a 
friendly reception? 
Would you like to 
have your name and 
business known to 
every man, woman and 
child in your com- 
munity? We have 
developed a_ special 
sales plan that accom- 
plishes both results. 
Ask about our Smiling 
Bill Campaign. 


CHICAGO 








The proof of the harvest is sales. 
significant that Continental Representatives 
show a substantial increase year after year. 
Are you interested? Write the Agency Depart- 
ment today. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


TO 
MEN 


SEEKING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Are you seeking opportunity? Do you wish to 
write a larger volume of Automobile Insurance 
Business? Are you interested in building your 
other lines to a profitable volume? 
answer is “Yes”, we can help you. 


We offer you a good contract with a good Com- 
pany, a complete range of coverages in all lines, 
prompt anid satisfactory service and, at no cost, 
a sales and advertising service that will build 
your business. 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
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Litigation In Massachusetts 


Lawyers See Increased Number of Court Actions Growing Out of Compulsory 
Insurance Act 


Casualty insurance companies say that 
the number of cases in the Massachu- 
setts courts growing out of automobile 
injuries is climbing rapidly. It is a case 
of running to court nowadays following 
injuries or supposed injuries which would 
not have attracted any attention before 
the Act was passed. 

A pain or an ache takes on added im- 
portance these days. It is simply mar- 
velous how mental pain and alleged phy- 
sical distress can keep a man away from 
his work and put him on the disability 
list, especially when the alleged mental 
and physical ailments have followed a 
collision between two automobiles. It 
keeps some of the family physicians 
wondering how their patients are in such 
a bad way under circumstances which 
would have hardly come to the doctors’ 
notice before that act became effective. 


The Low Down 


In order to get the low down on the 
proposition The Eastern Underwriter 
asked a number of prominent attorneys 
in Massachusetts, having, casualty com- 
pany clients, if they would not discuss 
for the columns of this paper what they 
have learned of increasing litigation in 
that state. The views of the lawyers 
follow, their names being withheld at 
their request, as the legal fraternity still 
want more time to see the law in opera- 
tion before coming out with very defi- 
nite statements. 





The Massachusetts Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Law is an interesting experiment, 
but merely an experiment. The intent 
of all legislation is gcod, whether the 
results obtained are good or bad, and 
the sole intent of the Compulsory Act 
was to furnish “a degree of assurance 
of compensation to those rightly and 
carefully using the ways and injured by 
the carelessness of operators of motor 
vehicles.” This intent has fructified, and 
such injured have such limited assurance. 

it was thought that one result of the 
law would be to cause operators of mo- 
tor vehicles to use greater care both in 
the operation of motor vehicles them- 
selves, and in the selection of the per- 
sons to whom the operation of the mo- 
tor vehicles was entrusted. This result 
has not obtained so far as I am able to 
observe. 


A Troublesome Year 


The immediate result of the Act has 
been to make the year 1927 the most 
troublesome vear in the automobile cas- 
ualty business in Massachusetts that I 
have ever seen, and 1928 is following suit. 
The companies have been deluged with 
claims and suits. Executions obtained 
after default of suits have been present- 
ed to the insurers to pay, where no to- 
tice of accident or suit was ever received, 
and the first notice was a demand for 
the payment of the execution. The first 
notice of an accident is often notice 
of a default. Entire lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of assureds in reporting 
accidents and in the handling of suits is 
very common. A mudguard dented bv a 
slight contact with another automobile, 
reported as a slight property damage or 
not reported at all, as the case may be. 
is the foundation for the bringing of 
four or five personal injury suits by the 
occupants of the car. These cases have 
a nuisance value, and rumor has it that 
a certain type of lawvers is waxing 
wealthy as a result of this experiment, 
and that some of the medical fraternity 
are not far behind. The law has not 
been in force long enough to determine 
the reaction of juries to this new situa- 


tion, but it is not difficult to guess what 
the ordinary jury will do with $5,000 of 
insurance money given to them to dis- 
pose of. 

One of the results of the law thus far 
is the financial reward of dishonesty, and 
the placing of the burden of paying this 
loss upon the great automobile public. 

Another result is increased litigation, 
and if the companies refused settlement 
of all unworthy cases, the number of 
suits would be doubled. The honest 
claimant is benefited at times, when in- 
jured through the fault of an irrespon- 
sible driver. 

Another benefit will be the better co- 
operation between the Insurance Depart- 
ment, the Highway Division and the 
companies in keeping off the road per- 
sons who ought not to be allowed to 
drive automobiles. 

Praises Commissioner Monk 

We have a very able insurance com- 
missioner, who will solve the problem if 
anyone can, so far as it is in his hands 
to solve. But the fundamental trouble 
will still remain, that accidents will oc- 
cur in ever increasing numbers. For 
periods there will be a lull. During the 
first part of 1927 and the first part of 
1928, the accident frequency has been 
favorable, but during the last half of 
1927 the number rose again, and this 
experience will be duplicated in 1928. 
There will always be an element which 
will be tempted by the pot of gold that 
this legislation has placed at the end of 
the compulsory rainbow. 

Whether the result of the legislation 
eventually will be good, is a question 
purely of morals. 

Will the public frown upon unfounded 
claims? 

Will juries forget that an insurance 
company is involved, and decide each 
case between the parties on the honest 
evidence ? 

Will a person injured in his person 
or damaged in his property admit that 
he was wholly or partly to blame when 
this is the fact, and refuse to take 
money from an insurance company ? 

Will all attorneys seek carefully the 
truth and refuse to press cases which 
upon the law and the facts are un- 
founded? 

Will witnesses tell the uncolored facts ? 

Will doctors tell their patients they are 
not in need of treatment, if this is the 
real situation ? 

Will collusion between insured and 
claimants become unknown ? 

Will insured tell the real facts to the 
insurance company, and will they co-op- 
erate with the company to resist un- 
founded claims ? 

Claims Increase 


If the moral sense of the public will 
be awakened, then the benefit of the 
Act will inure to honest injured, who 
are entitled to receive compensation, and 
not to those who misstate the facts as 
to the accident or its results. 

While waiting for the answer, however, 
claims increase, suits multiply, and rates 
will have to be increased! 


Sees Litigation Mounting 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor in regard to my impressions as to 
the effect of the Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Compulsory Insurance Act upon liti- 
gation. 

As to the point whether litigation has 
increased, of course, the records of the 
courts and insurance companies are the 
best evidence. The inevitable result 
would seem to be that at least a greater 
number of actions would be brought and 


from my observation this seems the fact. 
Whether more of these will be disposed 
of before actually reaching trial than 
formerly, is, of course, something that 
time alone can show. 


My personal contact comes more with 
the reaction of juries to the Act and I 
do not feel that anyone has yet suffi- 
cient data on this point to justify any- 
thing more than a mere guess. Although 
this office tries in every county east of 
Worcester, we have only tried one case 
before a jury under the Act. The rea- 
son for this is that it takes a year and 
a half or two years before a case is 
reached for trial except on exceptional 
occasions when a trial list in an outside 
county breaks and cases are pushed for- 
ward usually by agreement of counsel. 
The case above was one that I tried re- 
cently in Plymouth, but insurance was 
not mentioned on suggested throughout 
the trial and I felt at the time I had 
never tried a case where there was a 
less insurance atmosphere in the court 
room. The result of the trial was very 
fair and equitable but, of course, the re- 
sult of one case or several cases would 
not be sufficient basis for an opinion as 
to the effect of the Act upon juries. 


The gist of the matter is that I do 
not feel that we have sufficient data as 
yet to pass an opinion upon the ultimate 
effect of the Act whether as to congest- 
ing the courts or the rendering of ex- 
cessive verdicts. We have, of course, 
our opinion as to the course of future 
events but such an opinion is merely a 
guess upon a most speculative subject, 
namely, the verdict of a jury and hence 
can be of little substantive value. 

Larger Verdict Tendency 

While without question I think it is a 
fact that the Compulscry Automobile 
Law has resulted in more suits and prob- 
ably will have a tendency in resulting in 
larger verdicts I have not accurate fig- 
ures from the courts showing that there 
has been an increase in automobile cases 
and it is yet too early to know definite- 
ly whether the jury verdicts will be 
higher, since so far very few automobile 
cases arising since January 1, 1927, when 


this law became effective, have been 


tried. 
With regard to the number of acci 
dents, there was a material increase in 
the number of injuries and collisions and 
an increase in the number of fatal acci- 
dents for the calendar year 1927 over the 
calendar year 1926 with a decrease in 
the year 1926 over the year 1925. 
The figures are as follows: 
1925 


1926 1927 

Fatal acci- 
dents .... 769 681 698 
Injuries ....26,378 24,904 32,922 
Collisions ..30,548 25,769 33,938 


These figures were furnished us by the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles. The Reg- 
istry states that the figures regarding 
injuries and collisions mean very little 
because since the Compulsory Automo- 
bile Law became effective the Registry 
has obtained more complete records re- 
garding injuries and _ collisions which 
would account for the material increase 
in 1927 over 1926. 

In regard, however, to the fatal acci- 
dents the Registry claims that these fig- 
ures are accurate since the Registry has 
during these three years received reports 
of all the fatal accidents. 

Personally I do not believe that the 
Compulsory Automobile Law has any ef- 
fect upon the number of accidents or, at 
any rate, that these figures prove any- 
thing. If they do prove anything they 
certainly prove that there have been 
more accidents. 

It has been reported that there were 
less fatal accidents during the year 1927 
than during the previous year. This re- 
port came about as follows: 

The Registry has kept its figures for 


_the fiscal year ending December 1, and 


for the fiscal year of 1927 ending De- 
cember 1, 1927, which, therefore, in- 
cluded the month of December, 1926, 
there were fewer accidents than for the 
fiscal year ending December 1, 1926. 
This was due chiefly to the fact that 
there were a very large number of ac- 
cidents in the month of December, 19235. 
which increased the total for the fiscal 
year 1926. 


The Stolen Car Situation 





National Automobile Theft Bureau Reports Recov- 
ery From Thieves of 83% of Automobiles 
Taken; Use of Cars by Criminals and 
Their Desertion Later One Reason 
For Improved Ratio 


Steady and encouraging progress is 
being made each year in the constant 
battle against automobile thieves. A 
number of factors have developed dur- 
ing the last couple of years which make 
the recovery of stolen cars much easier 
than heretofore. There is a concrete 
and tangible evidence of this in the re- 
cent annual report of the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Information Bureau, Inc., 
an organization with branches in differ- 
ent parts of the country, which dissemi- 
nates auto theft information and works 
in co-operation with police authorities 
in the recovery of cars. 

During 1927 the Bureau had reports 
upon 17,278 stolen cars. Of these 14,513 
were reported as recovered, or 83% of 
the total. The interesting question natu- 


rally arising in one’s mind is what hés 
caused this high recovery? In brief, the 
answers are better co-operation with po- 
lice authorities, certificate of title laws, 
different uses to which stolen cars arc 
put, co-operation of automobile manufac- 
turers in the matter of locks and serial 
numbers. 

John G. Purdie, president of the Na- 
tional Theft Bureau, cites some of the 
following reasons for the gradual less- 
ening of the theft hazard: “It is the 


experience of this bureau and we believe 
the general experience of automobile un- 
derwriters that. the theft situation im- 
proved very remarkably during 1927. 
Probably some part of this improvement 
was due to the absence from the market 
of the new Ford cars but there were 
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many other contributory causes. In- 
creased activity on the part of the au- 
thorities, both state and federal, and a 
better understanding of the require- 
ments of the insurance policies, on the 
part of the public, were responsible for 
some improvement. In some states bet- 
ter motor vehicle laws were passed and 
in others the existing laws were clari- 
fed and put into more workable shape. 
There is evident an increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities to 
co-operate with insurance companies and 
the various bureaus representing their 
interests. 


Factory Co-Operation 


“\Ve are glad to be able to report that 
the various factories are co-operating 
very closely in the matter of maintain- 
ing and furnishing assembly records. At 
the time our manual was printed a re- 
quest was sent to each of the factories 
asking for their co-operation and ex- 
plaining the work of the bureau. In 
every instance we received the most 
courteous and helpful assistance and the 
factories have continued to furnish us 
with such information as we require for 
the prompt identification of cars. 

“We believe that there is an increas- 
ing understanding on the part of the 
manufacturers regarding the importance 
of assisting the various theft bureaus 
and this also tends to improve condi- 
tions. 

Police Co-Operation 

“At the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice held in Windsor, Ontario, in June, 
1927, a very important step forward was 
taken. A committee was appointed to 
consider the question of stolen cars as 
an international police problem and the 
committee was asked to study it from 
every standpoint and report the results 
to the next convention of this body to 
be held in Colorado Springs in June of 
this year. Commissioner James W. Hig- 
gins of Buffalo, N. Y., was appointed 
chairman of this committee and this ap- 
pointment has met with universal ap- 
proval. 

“Commissioner Higgins has been an 
ardent student of the problem presented 
by the stolen car and the efficiency of 
the Buffalo Police Department and its 
up-to-date system of records is very 
widely recognized. Commissioner Hig- 
gins was probably one of the first chiefs 
of police to install a comprehensive card 
index system listing all stolen cars re- 
ported, no matter where the theft oc- 
curred, in such a manner that any given 
car could be instantly located when re- 
quired. He has been more than gener- 


ous in providing ample clerical assist- , 


ance; something which is woefully lack- 
ing in many police departments. 

“One of the latest innovations brought 
about by Commissioner Higgins is the 
schooling of motorcycle policemen for a 
period of thirty days in the detection of 
stolen cars. Our members will appre- 
ciate the significance of the appointment 
of so capable a police executive as Com- 
missioner Higgins to the chairmanship 
on this committee. 

“Some of the lines along which the 
committee expects to work are: the es- 
tablishing of uniform methods of filing 
reports of stolen cars and prompt inter- 
chanve of information regarding cars or 
individuals under suspicion. In all the 
discussions that have taken place the 
committee has recognized the importance 
of the various insurance theft bureaus 
and will undoubtedly make valuable rec- 
ommendations at the next annual meet- 
ing showing how these bureaus can be 
even more useful than they are now. 


Auto Title Laws 


“The question of title laws keeps to 
the fore and the latest information, in 
possession, of the bureau on this impor- 
tant subject is as follows: 


\rkansas Montana 
California North Carolina 
‘olorado North Dakota 

Delaware Ohio 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon 


Indiana Pennsylvania 
Iowa South Dakota 
Tdaho Utah 
Maryland Virginia 
Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 


“There has been considerable agitation 
on the part of various organizations and 
individuals for a uniform title law. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
a committee with representatives in prac- 
tically all the states who are working 
on this problem. It is true that in most 
of the cases where the title laws are re- 
garded as unsatisfactory this is due 
either to the structural weakness of the 
law itself and laxity of enforcement. It 
is to be hoped that with the advance- 
ment of the idea of uniform title laws 
the good features of the laws now oper- 
ating successfully will be emphasized. 


Theft Situation Changed 


“It is generally recognized that the 
manner of car stealing and the type of 
thief now active have both changed con- 
siderably in the last few years. About 
five years ago, the bulk of car stealing 
was done by competent gangs, etc., in- 
cluding capable mechanics who in some 
cases had connections inside the facto- 
ries themselves. Numbers were changed 
so carefully that it was always difficult 
and frequently impossible to identify 
stolen cars. Elaborate systems were 
adopted for beating various types of 
locks in use and there was a ready mar- 
ket for good cars at low prices with no 
questions asked. 

“This situation has changed almost en- 
tirely. While it is true there are, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, still some 
expert automobile thieves in business, it 
is equally true that the bulk of the thefts 
today are committed by joy-riders or 
criminals who steal cars for the purpose 
of committing some crime and generally 
abandon the car afterwards. A recent 
check-up by this bureau indicated that 
about 55% of cars reported stolen were 
recovered within five days after the 
theft. 

“In view of these conditions the im- 
portance of being able to furnish the po- 
lice with means of prompt identification 
of insured stolen cars cannot be over- 
estimated. The bureau endeavors to do 
this first by the use of bulletins and 
alarm cards and secondly by the distri- 
bution of complete component part rec- 
ords throughout all its branches on all 
cars reported to it as stolen. 

Shipping of Accessories 

“However, one annoying feature which 
is more prevalent in some sections of the 
country than others and which has de- 
veloped largely as the result of the con- 
ditions outlined above, is the question of 
stripping off the tires, battery, instru- 
ments, etc., after which the abandoned 
car is left to be recovered and in many 
instances proves much more expensive 
than the regular total theft. This form 
of larceny is particularly difficult to 
combat as no collusion is needed by the 
thieves who practice it. The only rem- 
edy lies in trying to stir the authorities 
to be vigilant in the prosecution of 
fences or receivers. One of our member 
companies, sometime ago, tried a plan of 
offering a substantial reward, in a cer- 
tain section of the country much _ har- 
assed by strippers, for the arrest, con- 
viction and actual imprisonment of a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods where one of their 
assured was the victim. 

“It is believed that theft conditions 
should be better this year particularly on 
new cars in view of the improved style 
of locks now being adopted by manu- 
facturers. It is pretty well known that 
the ordinary thief will not attempt to 
steal a locked car unless he is sure of 
plenty of time and no interruptions in 
his effort to break the lock. We under- 
stand that a very important step has 
been taken by some manufacturers in 
discontinuing the practice of placing the 
number of the lock on the barrel in 
plain view. This has unquestionably 


been responsible for a great many thefts 


Surety Companies Passing Out Of 
Auto Note Guarantee Picture 


It is of interest to note the passing of 
a class of surety risks which a few years 
ago occupied a great deal of the under- 
writers’ time and attention. The busi- 
ness in question is that of guaranteeing 
the notes of installment finance compa- 
nies and particularly those financing au- 
tomobiles. Whereas two years ago at 
least fifteen of the companies writing 
surety bonds were guaranteeing notes 
secured by installment paper in one or 
another of the several forms in vogue, 
at present but one or two companies 
still continue to issue these guarantees 
and their undertakings are rather limited. 

With an exception or two the com- 
panies never sought the business and it 
was always underwritten and handled 
by the head offices and usually under 
the direct supervision of an executive 
officer. Very little of the business came 
through the usual agency sources. Most 
of it was placed by brokers who had 
studied it and more or less specialized 
in it. Very few of the companies set 
up the. particular arrangements for han- 
dling it which its peculiar nature de- 
manded, although with one notable ex- 
ception the business has proven very 
profitable. 


Changing Conditions in 1927 


The tremendous production and sale 
of automobiles in 1926 taxed to the ut- 
most the resources of the finance com- 
panies and in that year many who had 
not previously done so arranged for sur- 
ety guarantees to facilitate their redis- 
counts while others secured increases in 
lines already authorized. With 1927, 
however, conditions changed. With Ford 
out of production and General Motors, 
through its finance subsidiary, caring for 
a greater percentage of its own products, 
the demand upon finance companies 
slackened sharply. They began to find 
that their own resources and their nor- 
mal non-guaranteed borrowings were 
more nearly sufficient to take care of 
their needs. About this time several 
other conditions made themselves evi- 
dent. 

The first of these was a pronounced 
tendency on the part of buyers to pay 
cash or make higher down payments than 
the standard one-third on new cars and 
forty per cent on used ones. 

The second was a perceptible increase 
in the amount of financing done by 
dealers with the help of their own local 
banks. A third lay in the additional 
facilities afforded finance companies by 
the creation of rediscount companies. 

Banks Now More Receptive 

A fourth, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, was the marked change of at- 
titude on the part of banks toward in- 
stallment paper. It is no longer regard- 
ed as a growing evil but is more gener- 
ally recognized as an economic develop- 
ment which, properly controlled, has been 
of far reaching industrial and economic 
benefit. This fact has become evident 
through the satisfactory experience of 
the banks which had the courage to 
view installment paper constructively 
over a period of years and from the 
information revealed by such surveys 
and studies as that of Milan V. Ayres 
for the American Bankers Association 
and of Professor E. R. A. Seligman for 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 








because of the ease with which dupli- 
cate keys could be obtained by the 
thieves.” 

According to the reports received by 
the bureau the following makes of cars 
were the leading victims of thieves: 
Chevrolets, 8,233; Ford, 2,639; Cadillac, 
2,028; Dodge, 543; Nash, 491; Oakland, 
406; Pontiac, 462, and Essex, 231. 


ration. Splendid work along this line 
has also been cartied on by C. C. Hanch, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Finance Companies. 

_At the beginning of 1927 the compa- 
nies guaranteeing finance company notes 
became aware of the dangers of the busi- 
ness when not carefully controlled, 
through the occurrence of one tremen- 
dous loss and largely because of that 
they began reducing their undertakings. 
In the absence of the previous demand 
on the part of finance companies for 
guarantees, this has been easily accom- 
plished without disturbance to the con- 
tinued progress of the financing of in- 
stallment purchases. 

A somewhat allied line of business 
has also gradually disappeared from the 
books of the bonding companies. This 
is the writing of conversion and con- 
fiscation bonds. There is probably as 
much of this insurance carried as here- 
tofore but it is almost entirely written 
at present by the fire insurance com- 
panies who cover it by endorsement on 
their fire and theft policies covering, of 
course, only the single interest of the 
finance company as is the case with col- 
lision insurance when it is carried for 
the finance companies’ benefit. 





Public Cars 


In discussing public automobiles Clar- 
ence Bowen of the U. S. F. & G., says 
that this line is the most hazardous of 
all automobile lines. Many companies 
refuse to write it. To do the business 
at a profit the following general prin- 
ciples must be constantly kept in mind: 

First: It is an accommodation line 
and should be accepted only from agents 
or brokers who regularly place their 
business in this company. 

Second: Concessions either in rates 
or coverage to obtain a line no matter 
how large should not be considered. 

Third: No risk should be written or 
bound that has been previously declined 
or cancelled by another company with- 
out submitting full details to the Home 
Office. 

Fourth: Retail Credit company or 
Hooper-Holmes reports should be ob- 
tained on every risk excepting those 
known personally to the branch office. 

Fifth: Equipment must be in first- 
class mechanical condition and regularly 
inspected by the assured. 

Sixth: The management should be ex- 
perienced public automobile operators, 


character high grade and _ financially 
sound. 
Seventh: The chauffeurs should, also, 


be men of good character and experi- 
enced operators of public cars. The op- 
erating personnel should be kept on 
their toes where the size of the risk jus- 
tifies it through a system of bonuses for 
safe driving and fines for bad driving. 


WHAT CAN YOUR BRAKES DO? 
The New York Bureau of Motor Ve- 


hicles has issued the following guide to 
motorists, showing the distance at which 
cars should ordinarily be abie to stop on 
dry roads with brakes in good condition: 





M.P.H. 2 Whi. Bks 4 Whl. Bks. 
15 22 feet 13 feet 
20 40 “ ys 
25 60 “ yates 
30 Sa SS = 

e 40 js ee" 
50 ae = 150 “ 


This means coming to a dead stop, but 
with the trend towards higher speeds on 
the highways, it will pay the average 
motorist to study his brakes and experi- 
ment at different speeds to find just what 
distance he needs for safety. It may be 
the means of saving life and property 
when least expected. 
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Insurance In Great Britain 
Ot Instalment Sold Cars 


Insurance companies in Great Britain 
have entered the field of competition for 
(purchase on the 
ment plan) in three ways, viz: 


hire-purchase instal- 

1. A few companies have formed their 
own finance concerns; each such com- 
offers to its agents in the 
facilities 


pany 
trade 


motor 
for hire-purchase as a 
means of securing the 
car. The 


insurance of the 
insurance of the vehicle is a 
virtual if not an actual condition of each 
transaction. 


2. Other companies issue policies to 


independent finance concerns at a per- 
centage premium based on_ turnover, 
guaranteeing the finance concern against 
loss by default of hire-purchasers. Even 
with the closest supervision such insur- 
ance is undesirable in view of the grave 
moral hazard and the optimism of the 
insured when he is protected against loss, 
but the acquisition of the motor insur- 
ances as a result rather than the pre- 
mium on the guarantee policies is the 
real consideration which actuates the in- 
surer. 

3. Many insurance companies without 
financing or guaranteeing against loss 
promote the interests of a certain num- 
ber of finance concerns who are pre- 
pared to do hire-purchase business for 
its own sake. The insurer remains free 
to cultivate insurance business from the 
motor dealer, and to deal directly with 
him in completing on behalf of the hirer 
the insurance of the vehicle. Introduc- 
tion to their agents in the motor trade 
of the names of such independent finance 
concerns is in some cases supplemented 
by the insurance company by assistance 
through its inspectors and branches in 


the taking up of references and bank re- 
ports which have to be furnished by the 
hirer before a hire-purchase agreement 
is made. 


Development Since the War 


Hire-purchase of motor vehicles has 
only become prominent in Great Britain 
since the war. At first insurers entered 
the field of such business by granting 
policies guaranteeing against loss 
through default, and a very considerable 
business was done at Lloyd’s. By rea- 
son of one very severe case of loss some 
few years ago, however, the official at- 
titude of the underwriters has been ad- 
verse to such guarantee policies. Com- 
panies, however, have keenly entered the 
market, and competition is very keen 
to the extent that the motor trader is 
able to obtain his hire-purchase facili- 
ties without losing any part of the com- 
mission on the motor insurance or even 
of being “compelled” to place such in- 
surance in any particular direction. Un- 
doubtedly, however, a very considerable 
volume of motor insurance is “persuaded” 
into definite channels through the me- 
dium of hire-purchase transactions. 

“So far as private cars are concerned, 
the insurance of hire-purchase vehicles 
is probably unprofitable at first. The 
greater proportion of policyholders are 
new to motoring, and for the first year 
prove costly in claims,” says the British 
Dictionary of Accident Insurance. “The 
keenness of insurers for such business 
must therefore lay with the prospect of 
keeping a proportion of such business 
on their books when the insured have 
become more skilled in motoring. Com- 
mercial vehicles may form a much bet- 
ter class of business, especially goods 
vehicles and heavy passenger vehicles, 


“Save a Life” Campaign 


Pennsylvania has adopted a new war 
cry: “Save-a-Life!” It was inaugur- 
ated by Governor Fisher in a proclama- 
tion, the State Department of Highways 
is backing it up and automobile dealers 
and repair men are co-operating 
throughout the state. In other words, it 
is a humanity crusade with official en- 
dorsement. The month of April was 
set aside for concentration on safety and 
inspection. 

The plan is similar to that carried on 
in other states and has been boiled down 
by Benjamin G. Eynon as follows: 

1. Every automobile and truck in the 
state must be inspected by a competent 
mechanic in a reliable service station, to 
be designated and appointed by the Reg- 
istrar of Motor Vehicles, and if this car 
or truck is found unsafe or to have me- 
chanical defects it must be put in safe 
condition before an official inspection 
tag will be issued to the owner. : 

Official state inspection stickers will 
be issued to all cars and trucks that have 
been examined and found to be in good 
condition or that have been put in good 
condition. ‘ 

In order to remove any possible 
cause for resentment, inconvenience, 
hardship or loss of time on the part of 
the automobile or truck owner, this in- 
spection will be made absolutely free. of 








as the driving is generally done by em- 
ployed drivers, and therefore the risk is 
not nearly so much affected by the lack 
of driving experience of the hirer. May- 
be 30% or even more of new motor ve- 
hicles are now sold on the hire-purchase 
basis, so that notwithstanding certain 
drawbacks, the keenness of insurers to 
interest themselves can be readily under- 
stood. 


charge at official inspection stations, and 
the vehicle owner is at liberty to choose 
any official station he prefers. 

4. Any adjustment of repair found 
necessary to insure safe operation, may, 
at the owner’s order, be charged for at 
the usual standard rate of charge for 
such mechanical service. 


Brakes 


5. Brakes, horns, lights, steering me- 
chanisms, and rear-view. mirrors on 
trucks, will be the chief points of in- 
spection. 

6. Brakes shall be tested as follows: 
2 wheel brakes, car going 20 miles per 
hour must stop in 50 feet; 4 wheel 
brakes, car going 20 miles per hour must 
stop in 35 feet; emergency brakes, car 
going 20 miles per hour must stop in 
75 feet; trucks over 3 tons, going 20 
miles per hour must stop in 75 fect by 
foot brake. 

7. Horns shall be tested by pressing 
the horn-button, and determining 
whether the signal is prompt and gives 
sufficient warning. 

8. Lights shall be tested as follows: 
bulbs in headlights shall be checked for 
conformity to state laws; bulbs showing 
signs of blackening, or a whitish dis- 
coloration inside of the glass, are ineffi- 
cient and should be discarded; all bulbs 
which are burned out or missing must 
be replaced; lights must have proper 
lens, and reflectors must be bright; all 
tail-lamps must have a red lens. 

9. Steering mechanisms are to be ex- 
amined in all their wearing parts; these 
wearing parts must appear to be suff- 
ciently strong to avoid any possibility 
of breaking under ordinary conditions, 
thus causing an accident. 

10. Truck rear-view mirrors are to be 
inspected to make sure they are in such 
condition and so placed as to give good 
rear visibility. 
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icyholders with the follow- 
ing 
health (annual 
group), Automobile Liabil- 
ity, Elevator, 


Serving agents and pol- 


Accident and 
monthly- 


lines: 


Employers’ 


| Automobile Liability 


Liability, General Liability, 
Public Liability, Teams, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Plate Glass, Surety and 
Fidelity Bonds and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 
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For over eighteen years, 
the Commercial Casualty has 
served agents and policyhold- 


ers. Its growth is the best 
criteria of the caliber of its 
service. When it began oper- 


ations in 1909, the company 
had a capital of $250,000. To- 
day it is an organization with 
a surplus to policyholders of 
over $5,000,000 and a capital 
| of $2,500,000. You will like 
the type of men and the ideaJs 
of the 
and once an agent for the 
Commercial — ALWAYS a 
Commercial Agent. 








Commercial Casualty— 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Agency Applications Solicited 
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Planning An Automobile Campaign 


By C. W. VAN BEYNUM, Publicity Director, The Travelers 


C. W. Van Beynum, whose department 
compiled these suggestions, which have 
appeared this Spring in “Protection,” the 
Travelers house organ, has gone to con- 
siderable pains to lay out an automobile 
insurance selling campaign which would 
be used successfully by the average agent. 
His advice is not merely based on theory 
but has proven workable in actual con- 
tacts with prospects. Mr. Van Beynum 
ss a@ veteran in sales work and is a wide- 
ly known authority on insurance publicity 
methods. 

It is pretty generally admitted that to 
secure the very best results with a mini- 
mum of outlay in any activity, it is nec- 
essary to have a plan of action. The 
best plans do not develop of themselves 
as time and action progress but they 
require some definite and preliminary 
analysis. 

In mapping out an automobile insur- 
ance campaign, it doesn’t help much to 
tell an agent that there are 24,000,000 
automobiles in the United States—and 
that the owners of every one of them 
ought to be covered with public liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance. 
What the agent wants to know is, “How 
can I find out which of the automobile 
owners in my territory are not insured, 
are acceptable risks, and are able to pay 
the premium ?” 


Getting Prospects 


The best answer to that question is 
to tell how our leading automobile in- 
surance producers solve the problem in 
their respective territories. Analyzing 
the hundreds of letters which have come 
into the home office we find that: 

(1) Contacts with salesrooms and 
garages are probably the most fertile 
sources of good automobile insurance 
prospects. First, of course, the agent 
must establish a contact before he can 
get the names of new car buyers. Our 
agents do this, either by writing the va- 
rious lines of insurance that the garage 
or salesroom needs, or by cultivating 
the acquaintance of one of the good 
salesmen and giving him the names of 
possible prospects for new cars in re- 
turn for the names of new car buyers. 

(2) Old policyholders in other lines. 
The best automobile insuranée prospects 
are your life, accident, fire, burglary and 
other policyholders, unless every one of 
them now carries his automobile insur- 
ance with you. Your present automo- 
bile policyholders are prospects for de- 
ductible collision, plate glass, higher 
limits—and doubtless some of them have 
joined the two-car-to-a-family group 
this year, making them prospects for 
additional insurance along the lines they 
are now carrying. 


Canvass Friends of Policyholders 


(3) Friends and relations of policy- 
holders. Every one of your present 
automobile policyholders has at least 
one relative, friend or business acquaint- 
ance, who owns an uninsured car. Many 
of them could give you a dozen or more 
wae if you’d take the trouble to ask 
them. 

Automobile sales agencies regard the 
friends and relations of present car own- 
ers as their best prospects—and get a 
large percentage of their business from 
them. The wide awake producer is 
overlooking one of his best sources of 
new prospects if he does not try to get 
the names of relations, friends and busi- 
hess acquaintances of his present policy- 
holders, 

_ (4) Prospects unsuccessfully solicited 
im previous years. Undoubtedly you 


have the names of a considerable num- 
ber of prospects whom you failed to 
close last year or even the year before. 
Some of them may have been already 
insured; others felt they didn’t need it; 
still others thought they couldn’t afford 
it. Call on these men again; many 
things may have happened since you 
saw them last which may have caused 
them to change their minds. 


(5) Parking places. Many large of- 
fice buildings now have their own park- 
ing places or garages. If you can get 
the names of some of these car owners 
from the attendant, and find out where 
they work, you have a good list of pros- 
pects for a straight canvass on automo- 
bile insurance. In many cities there are 
office buildings largely tenanted by doc- 
tors, lawyers, architects, engineers and 
other professional men. Almost all these 
men are automobile owners, and as not 
more than two out of every five auto- 
mobile owners are now insured for P. L. 
and P. D., certainly some of them are 
good prospects for automobile insurance. 


Send Out 15 Letters a Day 


After having built up a prospect list 
the next step is the loading up with 
ammunition. You cannot afford to be 
short in this campaign when every day 
means so much. A supply of effective 
automobile direct mail circulars should 
be selected from the sales helps which 
your company offers you. Select several 
types of leaflets because what appeals 
to one prospect often leaves another 
cold. A rate card and supply of pocket 
order blanks should also be on hand for 
immediate use. 


The use of the sales letter should 
also be considered. It will probably not 
of itself sell many policies but it is an 
integral part of the whole present-day 
plan of selling. It should be typewrit- 
ten by hand because a personal appeal 
will gain more favorable attention than 
a multigraphed one. Mail ten to fifteen 
enclosing a leaflet with each of them. 

Motorists who are under-insured have 
been reached by our agents in the use 
of the following type of a letter with 
a convincing human interest appeal: 

Dear Sir: : 

Suppose the judge in all his dignity was 
up there on the bench, and the clerk of 
court announced: 

“Next case: James H. Howell through 
Arthur H. Howell, parent and guardian, 
versus (name of prospect here).” 

Not so good—and yet it may not have 
been your fault. Jimmie Howell might 
have darted out from behind a parked car 
as you drove up the street. You took 
him to the hospital. You did everything 
that might have been expected of a decent 
citizen—and more. Not your fault, yet 
now they’re suing for $25,000 damages. 

But if you didn’t have a good insurance 
company to handle your defense and pay 
the costs of litigation; if you didn’t have 
enough insurance to meet any size of judg- 
ment that might be rendered—that would 
be your fault. } 

If your insurance is well chosen, claims 
need not cost you either money or un- 
necessary worry. I would be glad to check 
over your automobile insurance needs 
with you before such an unfortunate situa- 
tion develops. 

Very truly yours, 


Study of Rate Manual Urged 


When it comes to the actual meeting 
of the prospect, “Be Prepared” is a good 
motto for everybody to bear in mind. 
Sales arguments should be reviewed and 
you should have the response to objec- 
tions at the tip of your tongue. Many a 
sale has been made by simply knowing 
so much more about the subject than 
anyone else that an order is inevitable. 

Some study -of the automobile rate 
manual generally pays richly in the form 
of ability to answer questions decisive- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Any time 
spent along these lines will never be 
wasted and represents truly a proper 
and wise preparation for success. 

In putting the letter and leaflet to 


work, it has generally been found best 
not to send out too many at one time. 
Small numbers allow for better control 
and follow-up. 

Here is where the element of individ- 
vality enters into the methods used for 
making contact and securing attention. 
Some prepare a series of mailings of 
cumulative interest, tied together by one 
basic thought—Insure. In addition to 
direct mailings where the receiver is 
known, advertising in local newspapers, 
use of slides in local moving picture 
houses, posters, booths at fairs, shows 
and carnivals may all be considered. 

Now comes the follow-up: See the 
people to whom you have sent letters or 


circulars, if that method is being em- 
ployed. Probably within three days 
after mailing is the best time. This 


allows the prospect time to read your 
material and does not leave so much 
time that the subject becomes stale and 
is forgotten. The whole introductory 
effect of the mailing must be taken ad- 
vantage of when its advantage is the 
best for you. In making the calls, have 
a supply of more circulars with you. 
As attention-arresters and soliciting aids 
you will find them valuable. 


One Agent’s Plan 


One of our successful agents of auto- 
mobile insurance—G. W. Haverstick of 
Waukesha, Wis., has outlined as follows 
his plan of action: “We have used sev- 
eral methods to obtain automobile busi- 
ness. In a campaign conducted a year 
ago we got a list of names and addresses 
of all car owners in Waukesha and then 
sent out appropriate advertising matter 
and a letter in batches of about twenty- 
five a day. 

“We called on a great many of these 
people in person, and those we were un- 
able to see in person we called by tele- 
phone. This resulted in some immediate 
business and a great many expirations. 
It is surprising that people would give 
expirations over the telephone, but this 
we found to be a fact. 

“Several of the garages in the city 
also write automobile insurance, but some 
of the other garages give us the data 
with respect to sales, and upon solicita- 
tion we get some of this business. We 
also follow up property damage settle- 
ments caused by negligence on the part 
of our assureds, and a number of these 
people who receive money from the 
Travelers later give us their renewals. 


Sells Adequate Limits 


“We sell the idea of adequate limits, 
quality, and service as opposed to price. 
We dwell on universal company claim 
service, the stability of the company, the 
agency’s service we are able to render, 
and then supplement this information by 
calling to mind actual cases which have 
happened hereabouts and for which we 
have done some unusual servicing. 

“In the spring all agents put on a 
drive for our business. The mutuals 
also become particularly active at that 
time. To head off any of this competi- 
tion which aims to take away our busi- 
ress, we send out a letter of warning 
advising them of the attempts which 
are to be made to alienate the business 
from us and then with a few well-chosen 
words, we endeavor to tell them how 
much we do for what we get and how 
little the other fellow intends to do, as 
price is the only thing he has to talk 
about. I believe it just as important, and 
more so, to hold an old policyholder as 
to secure new business.” 





Taxicabs are offered for sale at $25 
apiece, clock and all,'in a New York 
newspaper want ad. They are used cars, 
of course. 


Actual Value Form 
Gains Popularity 


MORE AGENTS ARE USING IT 





America Fore Companies Believe This 
Policy Is Better for Underwriters 


and the Public Alike 





Agents of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, and other companies comprising 
the America Fore group, report increased 
popularity for the actual value automo- 
bile policy and many believe that it may 
eventually supersede the old form writ- 
ten for a stated sum. 

In view of the more than fourteen bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cars on the road, 
the importance to the motoring public 
of an improved form of insurance to 
safeguard their huge investment is ob- 
vious. A number of agents state that 
with the actual value policy they have 
obtained business which formerly was 
held by competitors writing only the old 
type of coverage. 

“Until recently,” the corporation con- 
tinues, “it was possible to insure an 
automobile owner against the loss of his 
car only for a stated sum (usually from 
80 to 85% of the cost) which was, of 
course, subject to settlement on the ba- 
sis of the depreciation that had been ex- 
perienced up to the time the loss oc- 
curred. 

“This arrangement, while logical 
enough, has often caused dissatisfaction 
on the part of the owner losing his ma- 
chine, because the average claimant does 
not read his contract and is under the 
impression that he is entitled to recover 
the face value of his policy even though 
his claim develops months after the in- 


- surance was written. 


“The new form, now in growing use, 
mentions no specific amount of insurance 
but deals with ‘actual value,’ and covers 
the motorist for exactly the amount his 
vehicle is worth at the time of loss, due 
consideration being given to the condi- 
tion of the car by reason of the care- 
fulness (or carelessness) of the owner, 
reconditioning or repainting, and also to 
the mileage traveled, freedom from dam- 
age by accident, and other factors in the 
situation. 

“The car of a salesman which is op- 
erated day in and day out, in all kinds 
of weather, is plainly not worth as much, 
after several months of use, as the car 
of the same make and year that spends 
most of its time sheltered in the garage. 

“In the circumstance, the new indem- 
nity contract is one having special in- 
terest for the man who does not abuse 
his car, rather than for the heedless 
driver who gives little thought to the 
appearance and general condition of his 
machine. 

“Incidentally, the new form also af- 
fords the motorist a saving in the cost 
of his car insurance because it makes 
possible a premium computed on an aver- 
age value prevailing during the term of 
the policy instead of on the basis of 
original cost. Each year there is a natu- 
ral, progressive decline in value, up to 
the fifth year, after which most cars are 
uninsurable.” 





SHUTTER PATENTS 


Pines Winterfront Co. has acquired 
control of Detroit Motor Appliance Co. 
which owns patents under which “built- 
in” shutters used by -several passenger 
car companies have been manufactured. 
The Pines company now owns all patents 
covering both automatic and hand oper- 
ated radiator shutters of the built-in 
type. 





AVIATION TIMETABLES 


Lving on the porter’s desk in a hotel 
in Cleveland is a real timetable of an 
air service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land, with leaving time, fares and every- 
thing. Fare? One way, $18; round trip, 


$35. Time, an hour and forty minutes. 
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Facts For "erate Taking I Exams 


In view of the fact that so many states 
to the 
agent’s licenses 


are requiring examinations prior 
issuance of broker's or 
the United States F. 


a list of 


& G. has prepared 
questions which are pertinent 
in automobile insurance and then gives 
the answers for the guidance of agents 
1 brokers who take 


questions and answers 


examinations, The 
follow: 
The Questions 

1. What four general classes are auto- 

mobile casualty risks grouped under for 


unde 
? 


rwriting purposes ? 
Name and briefly describe the three 


principal forms of automobile 
written by 


nies ? 


coverage 

automobile casualty compa- 
3.-Give the four forms of collision 

available for private passenger and com- 

mercial automobiles. 

limit of 

usual form 


4. What is the minimum age 
drivers as provided in the 
of automobile policy ? 

5 Wht are the standard 
public liability coverage or 
which the rates given in the 
casualty manual are based ? 


limits of 
limits on 
automobile 


6. What is the stz andard limit of prop- 
erty damage coverage 

7. What is the enniue company’s 
limit of liability under collision coverage ? 

8. \re limits lower or higher than 
standard limits available ? 

9. Is it permissible to write automo- 
bile casualty policies for a period longer 
than one year? 

10. Is it permissible 
for less than one 
basis ? 


to write policies 
year on a pro rata 


11. Is it permissible to suspend auto- 
mobile casualty policies written for one 
year? If so, name the period during 
which such policies may be suspended, 
cause for which they may be suspended 
and what adjustment of premium is 
made. 

12. Give a general description of the 
definition of a private passenger auto- 
mobile. 

13. What two things must*be 
to determine the public 
property damage rates for 
senger automobiles ? 


known 
liability and 
private pas- 


14.. Give a general description of a 
commercial automobile. 

15. What three things must be known 
to determine the public liability and 
property damage rates for commercial 
automobiles ? 

16. Give the four 
public automobiles. 

17. What three things mvst be known 
to determine the public liability and 
property damage rates for public auto- 
mobiles ? 

18. What three bases of coverage for 
public liability and property damage are 
available for a public garage, automobile 
dealer, or repair shop? 

19. What is the omnibus clause 
automobile casualty policy ? 


general classes of 


in an 


20. To what class of risks is the om- 
nibus clause applicable ? 

21. What basis is used for computing 
the earned premium when a policy is 
cancelled by (a) the company, (b) the 
assured ? 

22. State the main qualifications for a 
risk to be treated under the automobile 
experience rating plan. 

23. State the principal exclusion un- 


der the standard form of automobile 
contract. 

24. Would a compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law tend to increase 
or decrease automobile liability rates? 
Give the reasons, 


The Answers 


ii Private passenger automobiles, 
commercial automobiles, public automo- 
biles and garages including dealers and 
manufacturers. 

2. Public liability, property damage 
and collision. Public liability means in- 
surance against injury to persons. Prop- 
erty damage means insurance against 
damage to property of others. Collision 
means insurance against damage to the 
automobile that is insured. 

3. Full coverage, $50 deductible, 
deductible and $250 deductible. 

4. The age limit provided by law or 
sixteen years of age in any event. 

5. Five thousand dollars for injury or 
death to one person and ten thousand 
dollars for one accident, involving inju- 
ries or death to more than oné person. 

6. One thousand dollars. 

7. The value of the automobile at the 
time of the accident. 

8. Lower limits are not permissible 
except where special exception is made 
for public automobiles because of a law 
or ordinance requiring limits less than 
the standard limits. Higher limits for 
both public liability and property dam- 
age are available for all risks. 

9. No. 

10. No (except where a compulsory 
insurance law requires that the policy 
be coterminous with the registration li- 
cense). 

11. Automobile casualty policies writ- 
ten for one year may be suspended. The 


$100 


suspension of such policies is limited 5 
the period between November 1 and M.., 
1 and they may be suspended because \{ 
the severity of the winter season. k.- 
turn premium is allowed for suspension 
periods of sixty or more consecuti;e 
days. No return premium is allowed | jr 
pericds of less than sixty consecutive 
days. 

12. A private passenger automobile is 
any gas or steam automobile of the pri- 
vate passenger type used for busin: ss 
or pleasure purposes, excepting rentiig 
er livery work, carrying passengers ‘or 
a consideration or the business of dein- 
onstrating or testing. 

13. A description of the automobile 
and the principal place of garage and 
use. 

14. A commercial automobile is an au- 
tomobile with a truck or box body used 
for transportation or delivery of goods 
and merchandise. 

15. The principal place of garage and 
use, the load capacity of the automobile 
to be insured, and the business in which 
the automobile is used. 

16. Private livery automobiles, public 
livery automobiles, taxicabs and_ buses. 

17. A description of the automobile to 
be insured, the use to which it will be 
put and the principal place of garage and 
use. 

18. Garage payroll basis, named driver 
basis and specified car basis. 

19. The omnibus clause extends an 
automobile casualty policy to cover the 
legal liability of persons operating the 
insured automobile with the permission 
of the named Assured or with the per- 
mission of an adult member of the named 
Assured’s household other than a chauf- 
feur or domestic servant, and to cover 
the legal liability of persons, firms or 
corporations legally responsible for the 
operation of the insured automobile. 

20. Private passenger and commercial 
automobile risks. 


(Continued on Page 42) 




















THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


The most convincing proof of the quality of 
our Automobile Service is the testimony of 
local agents familiar with it—Ask them. 


Departmental Offices at Hartford, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
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Novelty Safety Clubs To Stimulate Sales 


A fresh note has been appearing in 


the field of automobile insurance sales 
promotion which embraces the novelty 
safety club idea. The idea was first 


brought into play two years ago by the 
London Guarantee & Accident when this 
company introduced to its agency force 
Ton Tom, the laughing, rollicking clown 
who is the friend of all boys and girls 
and shows them how they may become 
eli:ible to membership in his safety club. 
The Tom Tom Safety Clubs have been 
instantaneously successful wherever they 
have been formed and have gone a long 
way toward popularizing the London 
Guarantee & Accident agent. 

The Continental Casualty has been the 
latest company to capitalize this plan, 
presenting the early part of this year the 
character of Smiling Bill, a genial po- 
liceman type. Smiling Bill is the mov- 
ing spirit behind a safety campaign which 
has gone over big in every town that 
it has been introduced. Of course, neith- 
er he nor Tom Tom actually exist, but 
individuals interested in the movement 
have been glad to play the parts. 

The Smiling Bill picture, for example, 
in the house organ of the Continental 
Casualty was posed for by a member 
of the Chicago police department who 
played the part for a day at a public 
school where a test case was made of 
the practical qualities of the campaign. 

Safety Lessons in Rhyme 

The outstanding feature of the Tom 
Tom campaign was the appeal of a 
brightly colored booklet of “safety les- 
sons” which has easily reached the mil- 
lion circulation mark. In a style quite 
similar to the A. A. Milne rhymes, Tom 
Tom cautions children about automobile 
accidents. They are given a copy of his 
booklet to take home and almost invari- 
ably it has been found that the child’s 
parents become interested. In this way 
the agent has a splendid entree to pros- 
pective clients. 

And it has been demonstrated that 
he strengthens this contact with an ex- 
cellently planned follow-up. Here’s a 
sample of the type of letter that the up- 
to-date London Guarantee agent is send- 
ing out to the parents. 





To Robert T. 
14 Elm Street, 
Upton, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

Robert is a member of the Tom Tom 
Safety Club; we were very happy recent- 
ly to mail an official button to him. Of, 
course. we really didn’t do it—Tom Tom 
did. He has his headquarters in our of- 
fice. and his job is trying to make little 
children think of being careful when they 
are out on the street playing or going to 
and from school. 

If you haven’t read the Tom Tom Safe- 
tv Club book why don’t you get into 
the habit of reading it over with vour 
boy, and thus impress more strongly Tom 
lom’s message? 

We would like to emphasize the fact 
that we sell all lines of insurance pro- 
tection. At this time of the year auto- 
iobile insurance should be an important 
consideration for everyone who drives an 
utomobile. We have a form of Auto- 
mobile Policy that will give you just the 

ind of protection you need. This policy 

in be arranged for very easily—even by 
ist telephoning us. 

If you would care to give us the names 
of some little children whom you are in- 
erested in, we will be glad to send them 

Tom Tom Safety Club book as we are 

nxious to do as much as we can toward 

reventing accidents to little children on 
he street. You can help us by telling us 

f other children who might remember to 
he more careful after reading Tom Tom’s 
00k. 

Please tell Robert that Tom Tom says 

» remember the “Safety Rules” every day. 

Sincerely yours, 


Smith’s Father, 











The reaction to such a follow-up has 
hal many interesting twists. In one 
town an assured of the London Guaran- 
tte was about to give his: automobile 





“Smiling Bill” of the Continental Casualty 


insurance to a mutual company. His 
children came home one day all enthusi- 
astic over their memberships in the Tom 
Tom club and proudly showed their but- 
tons to daddy. After that he found it 
rather embarrassing to change over his 
insurance. 
When Tom Tom’s in Town 

Agents say that Tom Tom is the best 
builder of good will they have discov- 
ered. It is easy to have some one in 
the office dress up as a clown and pay 
a visit to the public school. He arrives 





with his supply of Tom Tom safety les- 
sons and makes a fine impression before 
the lower grade children. They meet 
him along their route to and from school 
and are always impressed by the advice 
he gives them. 

Tom Tom books can also be passed 
out to advantage at lodge meetings, Ki- 
wanis and Rotary clubs, church sociables 
and fairs because the attractive appear- 
ance of the book and its “safety for chil- 
dren” appeal has an interest for every- 
one. 


“Tom Tom,” London Guarantee and Accident Clown 


Many agents have found Tom Tom 
acceptable to radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and following the safety talk over 
the air it is announced that all children 
who send in their names will receive a 
book through the mail. Sending the 
books to prospects and present policy- 
holders has also won good will as_ it 
can be said that a child’s safety cam- 
paign is being conducted by the use of 
this novel idea and the suggestion made 
that they place the Tom Tom book in 
the hands of some child they know. 


Had To Call Out the Police 


Best of all, the safety drive idea has 
won the interest of local Chambers of 
Commerce and public officials, as well 
as retail merchants and banks who are 
friendly to it and have been glad to put 
in a Tom Tom window display. In Perth 
Amboy, where a campaign was put on, 
the demand for membership buttons be- 
came so great that the police had to be 
called out to keep the children in line. 
In Albany the clown distributing the 
booklets noticed several boys hanging 
around after school and when asked what 
they wanted they said they thought the 
agent’s office was the Tom Tom club 
house and they were waiting to get in. 

While the Tom Tom campaign is run 
in connection with the general develop- 
ment of automobile insurance sales, it 
is equally as forceful in developing gen- 
eral business. A great deal of any agent’s 
success comes from being well known, 
and if he can get people talking about 
him that is advertising of priceless value. 


Smiling Bill Is Put To Work 


In the Continental Casualty’s Smiling 
3ill campaign every child who is enlist- 
ed as a member gets a bright and shiny 
safety helpers’ star, a replica of a police- 
man’s badge. They also get a booklet 
which starts off something like this: 

“Smiling Bill is a friendly, kind po- 
liceman who loves girls and boys. In 
fact, we girls and boys were the ones 
who named him ‘Smiling Bill’—because 
—Well, guess ?—Of course! Because he 
always has a cheery ‘hello’ for children, 
and a big, broad smile. 

“Every day Smiling Bill helps girls and 
boys to cross the dangerous streets in 
safety. He does not want us to be 
knocked down or hurt by speeding autos, 
or motorcycles, or great big moving 
street cars.” 

Isn’t this appeal to prevent automo- 
bile street accidents irresistible? “You 
bet it is,” responds the parent and he 
remembers the agent who put on the 
Smiling Bill campaign in his town. 

The latest development in the Conti- 
nental Casualty drive has been the un- 
usually successful application of the 
Smiling Bill idea by Charles H. Brandt 
& Co., agents of the company in Rose- 
land, a suburb at the southernmost tip 
of Chicago. Both Mr. Brandt and M. 
N. Calkins, head of his insurance de- 
partment, deserve recognition and cred- 
it for having. had the vision to appreci 
ate the possibilities of the idea and to 
put it across with courage, energy and 
ability. 

Putting the Campaign Across 

Mr. Calkins first became interested 
when the house organs of the Continen- 
tal carried description of the plan. He 
broached the idea to Mr. Brandt and it 
was quickly agreed that Brandt & Co. 
would take a fling at the idea, 

Orders were placed with the company 
for 500 of the safety helpers’ stars, an 
ample quantity of Smiling Bill books and 
electrotypes of the newspaper advertise- 
ment announcing the campaign. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Calkins arranged for the 
painting of large signs marking the 
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“Headquarters of Smiling Bill,” to be 
placed on Brandt & Company’s office 
building. He also ordered special tire 
covers made, featuring the safety cam- 
paign and thirty of these were distri- 
buted among the agency’s employes for 
use on their cars. 

Having completed these preliminaries, 
the next step was to line up the Brandt 
Co, employes behind the project, arous- 
ing their enthusiasm and enlisting their 
co-operation. Therefore, on Thursday, 
April 5th, a meeting of the thirty men 
and ten women who comprise the office 
and sales force was held at which Mr. 
Calkins explained the plan in detail. 
Three hundred Smiling Bill books and 
one hundred safety helpers’ stars were 
given out and the employes were told 
to pass them to their child friends and 

relatives. As it happened, announce- 
meee advertisements appeared in three 
neighborhood newspapers on the same 
day. The signs were put up on the of- 
fice building and a simple window dis- 
play was put in a show-window. 

Agency Office Swamped 

The next morning, Friday, April 6th, 
was Good Friday, and a school holiday. 
By eight o’clock in the morning, before 
the doors of the Brandt office were open, 
a crowd of children were gathered in 
the street at the entrance. As soon as 
the decors were opened they rushed in, 
demanding Smiling Bill books, shouting 
their desire to become safety helpers and 
clamoring for stars. All other business 
was suspended while the entire office 
force went to work, quieting them and 
serving out books and stars. 

Meanwhile the children continued to 
come in such droves that traffic was soon 
blocked on the streets about. The po- 
liceman on the beat, attracted by the 
excitement, called the local police sta- 
tion, and was instructed to remain on the 
spot while two sergeants were sent to 
assist him in keeping the crowds of 
children in some degree of order. It 
was necessary to close the front doors 
of the building and send the children up 


a back stairway in single file in order 
that they could be properly handled. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon the 
entire remaining supply of 400 stars had 
been given out, and several hundred of 
the Smiling Bill books were also distri- 
buted. More than 300 children still clam- 
ored in the streets. It was then neces- 
sary to call a halt upon activity in or- 
der to straighten out the chaos result- 
ing from the ynexpected rush. The chil- 
dren were finally persuaded to leave after 
being told ,that they would be taken 
care of the next day. 


Parents Become Interested 


A hurry call was sent to ‘the home 
office for an additional 1,000 stars. A 
new system was devised for distributing 
stars and it was arranged that only the 
Smiling Bill books would be given out 
to children on their first call. These 
books would be stamped with a date 
four or five days after that of their is- 
sues, and the child would be required 
to take the book home, show it to his 


or her parents, explain what it was all 
about, and learn who Smiling Bill is, 
what a safety helper is, who Pooh is, 


and how to walk and play the safety 
way. If he learns this and returns on 
the day stamped in the back of his book 
he is given a star. This plan was imme- 
diately put into effect and has been used 
very successfully since. It distributes the 
work somewhat, helps in sustaining the 
child’s interest, aids in securing the home 
tie-up ‘and avoids duplication in issuing 
stars. 

On Saturday, the second day of the 
campaign, the rush of Friday was re- 
peated on an even larger scale. Police 
aid in handling the children was again 
necessary and more hundreds of books 
were distributed. In addition, adults 
were becoming greatly interested and 
many parents came, bringing smaller 
children to secure membership as safety 
helpers, or seeking books or stars for 
children at home. Interest had even 
spread to neighboring suburbs. At the 


end of the first ten days of the cam- 
paign between two and three hundred 
adults called at the Brandt offices for 
the safety helper material. 


Newspapers Give Columns of Space 


Meanwhile, local newspapers were 
commending the movement, giving it 
columns of space and printing pictures 
of the crowds ‘of children around the 
Brandt & Co. offices. One paper inau- 
gurated a Smiling Bill essay contest, of- 
fering cash prizes for the best essays 
by children on safety, as taught by Smil- 
ing Bill. The captain in charge of the 
local police force offered his complete 
co-operation and is sponsoring a move- 
ment to bring the boys of the school 
safety patrols into the safety helpers or- 
ganization as “super” safety helpers. 
The local Chamber of Commerce has 
stepped solidly behind the movement. 
The Y. M. C. A. has arranged to aid in 
weld the safety helpers organization into 
a permanent club. Interest will be kept 
alive by a series of contests, picnics and 
other activities of the type that children 
love so well. 

Having accomplished so much in put- 
ting. Smiling Bill and his safety way of 
doing things over with the children, 
Brandt & Co. are going a step further, 
and are amplifying the drive to take 
in the motorists of the community. Ef- 
forts are being made to make drivers 
conscious of the vast toll in human life 
taken by the motor car each year, and 
to persuade them to exert the utmost 
cauticn at all times in handling their 
c?rs. Windshield stickers featuring the 
“Save a Child’s Life” slogan are being 
distributed by the Brandt organization 
and a newspaper advertising campaign 
on the safety theme and directed to 
motorists is being conducted, 

The marvel of the Brandt campaign 
was that it was conducted with the ut- 
most simplicity, and launched with a 
minimum in fanfare and ballyhoo and 
yet it swept everything before it in ir- 
resistible fashion. 





Q. & A. FROM THE FIELD 


Q. Which of the two, accident and 
health or auto liability insurance, can 
one best dispense with? 

A. Which leg of your pants can you 
best be without. 





Q. Do you consider a man who wears 
glasses a bad auto risk? 

A. Not at all! But a lot of people 
who don’t, make terrible witnesses. 





Q. It seems to me unreasonable for 
you to raise the auto rates just when 
the increase in auto accidents has 
prompted hundreds of people to scek 
insurance. 

A. And it probably seems unreason- 
able to you for your hens to stop lay- 
ing just when you could get most for 
your eggs. 

—Federal Surety. 





NO POLICY; NO LICENSE 


When the jitney drivers of Paulsboro, 
N. J., applied for their 1928 local licenses 
they found the new administration of 
that borough was determined to enforce 
an old ordinance making it compulsory 
for them to take out liability insurance. 

The borough clerk refused to issue the 
license unless he was shown an insur- 
ance policy. The drivers decided to op- 
erate without licenses or insurance. They 
did so, and one of them was arrested. 
The magistrate imposed a fine but re- 
mitted it, with the warning that severe 
penalties would be dealt to all drivers 
who failed to comply with the law with- 
in three days. The drivers took counsel 
among themselves and decided to com- 
ply. 





If automobiles are being hired the cov- 
crage must be taken care of through 
issuance of a hired car endorsement. 
Loaned car coverage does not apply to 
automobiles owned or hired or furnished 
by an employer. 
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Can’t Understand Mutual Dividends 


New York State Insurance Men Mystified by “Official Figures” and Wonder If There Is a 
Split in Commissions; Attitude of Insurance Department 
By DON HOLBROOK 


Albany, May 3.—For the past two 
years certain automobile clubs in New 
York State have been selling motor ve- 
hicle insurance to members. They have 
put out literature with the slogan “Join 
our club and we will save you money 
on your automobile insurance.” 

The insurance is written by an officer 
of the club. The New York Insurance 
Department has censored some of the 
literature being circulated and insisted 
that the policies be written by an au- 
thorized agent or broker. New York up- 
state clubs are selling insurance in the 
cities of Sherrill, Schenectady, Bingham- 
ton, Oswego, Utica, Batavia, Syracuse, 
Watertown, Troy, Cortland and the vil- 
lages of Bolivar and Palmyra as well 
as in contiguous territory. So far, due 
to a combination of insurance interests, 
the banks and others, the Albany club 
has not embarked on this new venture. 

According to the secretary of the 
Schenectady Automobile Club the busi- 
ness is being placed through the New 
York State Automobile Alliance of Syra- 
cuse, of which Oscar J. Brown, former 
president of the New York State Auto- 
mobile Club is associated. The liability 
business is being placed with the Am- 
erican Motorists Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago, re-insured in the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of Chicago and the 
fire and theft with the Central Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Co. of Van 
Wert, Ohio. 

The New York City club is engaged 
in similar practice and according to in- 
formation from Oscar J. Brown, its busi- 
tess is being placed through the Mer- 
chants Mutual of Buffalo. 

Extravagant Dividend Claims 

Extravagant dividends, far in excess 
of the company’s statements filed with 
the superintendent of insurance, are be- 
ing claimed as returned to policyholders, 
as will be shown by the figures herein 
contained. It has been openly charged 
by insurance agents who have been seri- 
ously affected by this competition that 
not only are the clubs receiving divi- 
lends but they are also receiving a split 
in the commissions for the underwrit- 
ing of the business. : 
The up-state city, in which the situa- 
tion is the most acute is Schenectady. 
In that city insurance agents, as a re- 
sult of automobile club competition, suf- 
fered a loss of premium income of more 
than $70,000 in 1927, after the casualty 
companies had sustained a loss in the 
territory during the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926 of $141,807 in excess of 
Premiums written, 

So acute did the situation become that 
on March 15 a conference was held of 
tepresentatives of the Insurance Agents 
Club of Schenectady, the Automobile 
Governing Committee and the National 
Burcau Staff, in New York City, and a 
Teprrt was issued to justify the new 
average mean rate per car of $59.67, 
which went into effect December 12. 

_ Because of the prevailing higher rate 
i the city of Schenectady for average 
cost of private car insurance coverage, 





the automobile club plan of selling in- 
surance has met with the most success. 
True it is that a former secretary of the 
club mysteriously disappeared last fall 
and is supposed to have committed sui- 
cide (although it has been since rumored 
that he is alive in Canada) and rumors 
of various sorts have followed. 


Agent Criticizes Department 


A survey of the situation in Schenec- 
tady developed the fact that the leading 
insurance representatives are much dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the Super- 
intendent towards this bootlegging of the 
insurance business. In an_ interview 
Horace S. Van Voast of the firm of Van 
Voast & Leonard, one of the oldest es- 
tablished insurance agencies in the city 
of Schenectady, said: 


“T believe the Department ought to 
curb the activities of automobile clubs 
in the sale of insurance. They might 
say they are doing it for the good of 
the motorists but the real reason is to 
cbtain commissions without any regard 
to the policyholders’ benefit. They 
might just as well sell groceries or gaso- 
line as to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness.” 

Other agents of Schenectady are 
equally aroused. As one prominent in- 
surance man pointed out: “The super- 
intendent went out of his way to stop 
the Chrysler automobile salesmen from 
giving away insurance, which was really 
educative as a lot of people obtained in- 
surance and learned what it was and as 
a result purchased more of it, but in 
the present instance a highly trained pro- 
fession is being deprived of the business 
which it should alone handle and the 
Department is apparently making no ef- 
fort to protect the licensed agent.” 

According to information obtained 
from Oscar J. Brown, of Syracuse, the 
Schenectady Automobile Club last year 
wrote $73,000 in business, upon which 
dividends have been paid or credited in 
the amount of something over $18,000. 

This business was placed for liability 


’ through the American Motorist Insur- 


ance Co. and for fire and theft with the 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 

A few statistics may be of interest: 

The American Motorists Insurance Co. 
wrote in New York state, according to 
a report filed with the Superintendent 
of Insurance in 1927: 


Basses NG® pccvacncceivess 51,510 
N. Y. State Automobile business: 
PHOMIBING =< Gags <iecadgnexc : 
Losses on automobile in 
Nes Sleds oscdaccaa 12,456 


The Schenectady Automobile Club 
wrote in Schenectady territory the sum 
of $73,000 in premiums. It returned 
$18,000 in dividends and it had its busi- 
ness placed in these two companies above 
mentioned. 

Figuring the $73,000 of premiums on 
the basis of 221%4% for fire and theft 
we have to the 


American Motorists Insur- 

ance Co. in premiums.. $56,575.00 
To the Central Manufac- 

turers Mutual 16,425 

The average dividends (not classified), 
paid by the Central Manufacturers Co. 
were 22%, or $3,613.50 on the total of 
$16,425, while the American Motorists 
Insurance Co. must have paid the bal- 
ance or $14,386.50 in the total of $18,000 
dividends paid the Schenectady Club. 

The statement of the American Mo- 
torists Insurance Co. as filed in the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Insurance, 
shows that they paid a total of. divi- 
dends amounting to $13,271.86. 

The company also did business in the 
cities of Sherrill, Binghamton, Oswego, 
Utica, Batavia, Syracuse, Watertown, 
Troy, Cortland and certain other places. 

The question which naturally arises is 
where did the excess in dividends be- 
tween the company’s sworn statement 
and the amount claimed to have been 
returned in dividends by the New York 
State Automobile Alliance come from? 


Split in Commissions 


Has there been a split in commissions 
between the Club and the broker as the 
insurance agents believe to be the case? 
If such is the case, what is the Depart- 
ment going to do about it? 

Have the companies failed to make 
proper report to the Superintendent of 
Insurance as to business written and di- 
vidends paid? 

It is an interesting situation, the more 
so in that the Schenectady club is ac- 
credited with receiving, if the figures 
quoted from are correct, more dividends 
from the American Motorists Insurance 
Co. than that company paid out during 
the year in this state. 





Automobile Liability Gross premiums.............0sceseceeeeeeees $250,557.40 


Re-insurance in Lumbermen’s Mutual of Illinois.................. 
Return premiums to policies canceled 


Net Premiums 
Dividends to policyholders— 
From Re-insurance 
From Company 


Total Dividends 
Losses— 


From Net premiums of............ 


From Re-insurance of 


174,334.64 
37,691.19 
38,531.57 


eas Keaeviaanhees $12,423.74 
Redhicence Ounawes 848.12 
Gg d deere wewheeMadeke cease $13,271.86 
... $38,531.57 $12,948.08 
... 174,334.64 30,403.59 





$43,351.67 








The Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio, wrote 
in 1927: 


Puen. sooo uskke es $3,223,331 
Total Dividends on all busi- 
ness not classified........ 702,720 


An average dividend of 22% minus. 
N. Y. State all business: 

WUROCGL  cccacidcudsnccees $14,422,063 

Total premiums ... 130,671 


No Supervision Over Auto Clubs 

In fairness to the Superintendent it 
should be stated, however, that the De- 
partment has no supervision over auto- 
mobile clubs. It has supervision over 
insurance companies and agents. All 
that an agent has to do, if he is con- 
vinced or has reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the law is being violated in 
respect of this class of insurance being 


written is to write a letter to the In- 
surance Department and a prompt in- 
vestigation will be had of the methods 
and practices being pursued, The Insur- 
ance Department, unlike the prohibition 
bureau, or even the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Markets, has not a force 
of trained investigators going around 
looking for trouble. 

The Chrysler incident is mentioned 
only as an example of the frame of mind 
of the insurance representative. In re- 
spect of this the Superintendent of In- 
surance did his clear duty as the law 
provided. 

_As a matter of fact in Schenectady re- 
lief has not been forthcoming because 
the agents there have not properly asked 
for it. Nor has the data been forth- 
coming upon which to base an argument 
for any sort of an inquiry until the 
facts contained in this article were ad- 
duced. That the Superintendent of In- 
surance will co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent in the correction of any 
violation of the law and to protect so 
far as may be possible the rights of 
legitimate insurance agents is certain as 
that has been his record in the past, 
provided proper grounds be presented as 
to why he should assume an attitude in 
the matter. 

The statements herein contained are 
but the result of a review of a situation 
as it is locally viewed and the quoted 
remarks were taken from the sayings 
of the persons interviewed on the sub- 
ject. 

A Cheerful Wire 


Now, in order that insurance men be 
not too pessimistic relative to the auto- 
mobile club insurance situation I'll pass 
on to you a telegram I have received 
from Alfred Dodge of Buffalo: 

“No automobile clubs have voted to 
go into the insurance business during 
the past year and a number have voted 
against it. The New York State Auto- 
mobile Association is on record as not 
endorsing insurance as one of the ac- 
tivities of automobile clubs.” 





Affects 23,387 Drivers 


It has been found necessary by the 
Connecticut motor vehicle department in 
the past two years to order more than 
one-twelfth of all Connecticut car own- 
ers to give proof of financial responsi- 
bility in case of accident, or to show 
that they are able to satisfy damage 
claims arising from collisions. The total 
number required to file such proof from 
January 1, 1926, to January 1, 1928, has 
been 23,387. 
cases has been liability insurance cover- 


The proof required in most 


age, cash bonds, securities, or liens on 
real estate. Accidents resulting in death 
or injury to persons, or damage to prop- 
erty to the extent of at least $50, and 
convictions for intoxication, speeding, 
reckless driving and evading responsibil- 
ity, were the major reasons for requiring 
owners to prove financial responsibility. 

3etween 60 and 65% of the owners in 
Connecticut are now financially qualified, 
according to a department estimate. The 
majority have voluntarily established re- 
sponsibility. Since the first of this year 


minor registrations have been required 
by law to become financially qualified. 
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Official 1927 Statistics About Cars 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has issued its Facts and Fig- 
Automobile Industry, 1928 
It shows that the total motor 
car vehicle registration in the United 
States is 23,127,315. The figures of 1927 
are summarized by the chamber as 


ures of the 
edition. 


follows: 

The Industry’s Personnel 
a total cf 4,063,000 directly 
or indirectly employed in the automobile 
industry by the U. S. A. Directly em- 
ployed are 3,692,665 as follows: 


There are 


Motor vehicle factory workers. 324,665 
Parts and_ accessory - factory 

WOMENS, Guincsaxchtuseke een 300,000 
Tire factory workers............ 95,000 
Motor vehicle dealers and sales- 

PCH. Sicckcire sl aey usreeeease 363,000 
Supplies, accessories, tires and 

parts dealers and salesmen... 160,000 
Garage employees .............. 125,000 
Repair shop employees......... 300,000 
Professional chauffeurs ........ 600,000 


Professional truck drivers...... 1,300,000 
Gasoline refinery and oil work- 


BEB icuoke see ae Cee eee rescues 115,000 
Automobile financing and insur- 

PCE: ogee been webwaee ee eaw 20,000 

Total directly employed...... 3,692,665 


Cars in Fleets 

There are 272,000 motor truck fleets 
in the U. S. The leading commercial 
vehicle fleets follow: 
Associated Bell Telephone Compa- 

NS ee ne Sem en OR re eon eS 13,075 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind., 910 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill...... 8,081 
U. S. War Department, Washing- 

Co ae Eb, CRP Nei ey eet pray Enea © 8,023 
Post Office Department, 11th and 

Pennsylvania Ave., Washington- 

12: Bo dsc ce cen seem eeeka eee 6,821 
American Railway Express, 65 

3roadway, New York City (all 


DERCES) ook sep ache eonsse cones 6,541 
Ward Baking Co., 367 S. Boulevard, 

MCW MOT BONG 65 ices voseeusaisn ,308 
Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, 

Mew WO Matty. saseseceecsescoe 2,185 
Gulf Refining Co., Frick Annex 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 115 
Armour & Company, Union Stock 

Vards, Clacavo: TH. .... ests. 1,900 
Pennsylvania State Departments, 

PAOTSESUUNS: FA. osc cel bios seen 1,470 
Dept. of Street Cleaning, New 

NO ABD Sis cSdnecscouneseses= 1,300 
Shell Company of California, Mar- 

Phiee. Aca: 54 oko ares cease 1,168 
General Baking Company, 420 Lex- 

ington Avenue, New York City.. 1,007 


Electric Trucks of Big Stores 
In Greater New York 23 big stores use 
571 electric trucks. Fifty New York bak- 
ers use 1,271 electric trucks. These cor- 
porations own large electric truck fleets. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
of Newark 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. of 
Baltimore 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago 
The New York Edison Company 
United Electric Light & Power Co., 
New York 
New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Co. 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York 
All have fleets of electric trucks in ex- 
cess of fifty. 
There are 85,600 motor buses in the 
U. S. During the year buses gained in 
passengers and trolleys lost. The num- 


ber of bus passengers last year was 226,- 
079,948. 

The number of steam railroads which 
use buses is sixty-seven. 

There are 39,000 private carrier buses. 

There are 34,000 common carrier buses, 
operated by 7,100 companies and last 
year they covered 262,845 miles of route. 

There are 29,505,475 motor vehicles in 
the world of which 78% are owned in 
the United States. 

Foreign purchases of motor vehicles 
last year were 640,507. 


Number of Horses 


In 1919 the number of horse and mule 
colts foaled per 1,000 horses and mules 
on farms and ranges in the United 
States was 91. In 1927 it was 42.4. 

The number of automobile grade 
crossing fatalities is going down. The 
number of motor fatalities of all kinds 
is going. Fatigue is now a major acci- 
dent hazard. 

Fifty percent of motor car trips are 
for less than twenty miles. 





Production (United States and Canada)..............eeseeeeeeeeees 3,573,671 
MMBC) GOES. - 2 oaeev cc cin eww un Medns cows seneceteee & 3,086,018 
Naiber EES. cee ooo dds cos 8 ig Caen cenees wotaees 487,653 
DORN AES os es sere eas kee wan ce sen oeeea usenet eit 530,795 
CiSEU ears biccia fo Rare ee cars wae eae cases Ses ene 2,553,223 
Pee SCORE CLOSER... eae eke Neen ag ee eaine coos abate 83% 
Wholesale Value, Motor Vehicles and Parts...............0.000seees $4,247,800,743 
Cars 413 S. and Casi ons 0c eccnst os teenanceeuens $2,264,616,222 
‘Tracks @)..S,- anid) Gaia cise cackcemn scccneees 436,087,521 
Parts sold by motor vehicle manufacturers.......... 316,095,000 
Replacement parts, accessories and tires.........++- 1,231,000,000 
Foreign Purchases of Motor Vehicles of United States Design....... 640,507 
Number Value 
Alas, PERDOLES. Louk ine aero ee nie re a 461,124 $449,277,117* 
Canadian production. <<... s.6 sonics ensue 179,383 117,569,132 
PRED) 2 os alata a a iacarocene era ein crotermerenate 640,507 $566,846,249 
*Including parts, accessories and tires. 
Registration Cnited States) ones. ssc eb wi svcee vble ve galeparyes 23,127,315 
Gc | a PE Re EE LIS ARON E ATU Pe rN 20,230,429 
PE EUS: ose SD ctchardictar ewe wi alates Sig wb Sater a are Siete readies 2,896,886 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturing Business (U. S.) 
Capital invested (net tangible assets)........ccccccecccesseccvees $2,080,657 ,664 
Wages anid ‘SAIATIES, 6c tance Pewee ge Sie ones Tee wee eer ee $585,823,733 
Number emploved directly and indirectly...........ceeeceeeeeees 4,063,665 
Namnibber oF “NMiatae Vebiicle THSRNe Ss a. 5.555 5.6.6.5 sis s:ieigiais sicwinee.die 666 Sewiee'e 53,125 














Aetna (Fire) Ins. 
American Alliance Ins. 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. 


Boston Insurance e 


Camden Ins. 
Carolina Ins. 

City of N. Y. Ins. 
Fire Assn. of Phila. 
Firemen’s Ins. 
Franklin Fire Ins. 
Globe & Rutgers Ins. Ss 
Great American Ins. 
Halifax 

Hanover Fire Ins. 
Harmonia Fire Ins. 
Hartford Fire Ins. 


J. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 











of most leading insurance compa- 
nies have at least doubled in mar- 
ket value. 
even greater profits have been re- 


successful conduct of modern busi- 
ness. 
especially those in the insurance 
business that are in close touch 
with conditions, who buy stock in 
a sound company engaged in this 
important business and hold it for 
a period of years will receive sub- 


ciation and cash dividends. 


Analysis on request. 
our Bank and Insurance Investment 
Analysis which discusses latest de- 
velopments regarding insurance and 
bank stocks. 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


—Proven Investments 


During the past ten years stocks Home Insurance 


Homestead Fire Ins. 
In several instances Importers & Export. Ins. 


Ins. Co. of N. A. 


orded. Insurance is vital to the 


National Fire Ins. 
National Liberty Ins. 


New Brunswick Fire Ins. 


We believe that investors, 


New Hampshire Fire Ins. 
North River Ins. 
tantial profits from market appre- Phoenix Ins. 

Prov. Washington Ins. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Springfield Fire & Mar. 
U. S. Fire Ins. 
Westchester Fire Ins. 


Insurance 
Also copy of 


Exhaustive 4-year 


K. RICE, Jr. & CO. 


INSURANCE STOCK SPECIALISTS 


Tel. Rector 9030 
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Eastern Underwriter- Building 


At The Center 
Of Insurance 


Has Three Prime 
Advantages For 
Insurance Offices: 
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transportation facil- 
ities in the great in- 
surance and financial 
section of New York 


2 \ NATURAL LIGHT 
1 SPLENDID 
( VENTILATION 
ACCESSIBILITY 
i to both business and 
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4 PLUS 
} EXCLUSIVENESS 
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Each floor contains approxi- 
mately 1500 square feet of 
space capable of attractive 
and convenient treatment. 
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Desirable tenants will be 
offered long term leases at 
attractive prices. 
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tHe Eastern Underwriter Building 


110 Fulton Street, [Corner Dutch Street | 


Entrance on Dutch Street 


New York 
Beekman 2076 
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Williamson Of Jersey City 





An Insurance Agent, Unusually Successful With Auto Insurance, Who Doesn’t 
Write Standard Limits; Regards Under-Insurance as Sign of Agent’s 
Weakness and Disregard of Client’s Interests 


By LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST, Agency Assistant, Great American Indemnity 


Do you 
used 


remember Dr. Brown who 
to treat the colds, sore throats, 
boils, and what-not ailments of your 
family when you were a youngster? The 
old doctor used to drive an old bony 
horse that looked so hungry that at 
times you might suspect his desperation 
to drive him to even eat the pills which 
the “doc” carried in that worn, once 
black, once-new case—survivor of many 
a battle. 


“Doc” always knew exactly what to do. 
In those cases where he might be a little 
baffled he had a little book to which 
he could refer. “Cold—calomel, quinine, 
hot lemonade and whisky” (“Doc” cer- 
tainly would be baffled today). “Indi- 
gestion—calomel,” “Sluggish liver—calo- 
mel.” You could always tell by the worn 
appearance of the cork in the calomel 
bottle, which remedy he thought the 
most of. The strange thing about 
“Doc’s” treatment was that some of his 
patients got well in spite of it, which 
puts me in 
agents. 


A 59-Year-Old Agency 


mind of some insurance 


G. Danforth Williamson, president of 
Woodward & Williamson, (yes, general 
agents of the Great American Indemnity 
Co.) never prescribes insurance after the 
Dr. Brown fashion. This agency is fifty- 
nine years old. Mr. Williamson is more 
like the modern scientific physician who 
makes a careful diagnosis of his patient’s 
trouble, and, above all, and then pre- 
scribes accordingly. 

Mr. Williamson knows the insurance 
business in all its ramifications. And 
he knows juries—how they are swayed 
by the comparison of “the poor and hum- 
ble citizen who has been injured by the 
car of the rich highbrow whose wealth 
is the instrument used to keep worthy 
men down.” Mr. Williamson knows what 
juries have awarded in damage suits; 
he knows their prejudices; he is familiar 
with their liberal policy of dealing with 
other people’s money. In short, Mr. 
Williamson knows his verdicts. 

So I was not surprised at his telling 
me that he had not been guilty of sell- 
ing a standard-limits automobile policy 
for many years. Oh, he used to, but 
during the days when $5,000 would buy 
a good house and an automobile said 
“chug,” or didn’t. He used to sell five 
and ten limits until he realized that he was 
not carrying out his full responsibility 
as an insurance counselor—yes, and un- 
til he learned that it was just as easy 
to sell adequate limits—in fact, easier, 
for insurance implies adequate insurance, 
and under-insurance is 
enemy. 

Just a few days ago a man entered 
his Jersey City office and asked for a 
$5,000-$10,000 automobile policy. “Sorry,” 
said Mr. Williamson, “but I'll have to 


its own worst 


ask you to go elsewhere for it—I never 
sell those limits.” The would-be client 
was a bit startled. He had never before 
met a salesman—especially an insurance 
salesman—who would actually turn down 
good business. The agent explained— 
high verdicts—dissatisfaction of policy- 
holder in event of claim—small additional 
cost of proper protection. 

“How much do you carry? asked the 
prospective purchaser. 

“Hundred-hundred,” came the reply. 


“T’ll take a hundred-hundred, too,” and, 
pulling out a roll of bills, the man who 
“wanted” five and ten limits paid his 
premium ten days before he expected 











LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST 


his car to be delivered. 

I asked Mr. Williamson if he had any 
system for increasing the limits of his 
liability policies at renewal. Of course, 
he had, and he explained. First of all, 
he maintains close contact with his pol- 
icyholders. He is always ready to serve 
them in any possible manner. He knows 
a number of people who regularly ask 
his advice on insurance matters, although 
they place their business through other 
channels. “Some day I'll have that 
business,” says the agent, and he speaks 
from past experience. 


Applies Treatment in Small Doses 


Thus, as an insurance man, he wins 
the confidence of his clientele, and as 
a man, their friendship and gratitude. 
Then, with his knowledge of insurance, 
he applies his treatment in small doses. 
So-and-so’s policy is up for renewal. It 
is at present written on a ten and twen- 
ty basis. He pays a personal call. That’s 
too little—it ought to be at least twenty- 
five-fifty, he tells them. “What would 
you rather do—pay a small definite sum 
that you can count on, or run the risk 
of having to pay a large indefinite sum 
that would take all you own?” he argues, 
and his record proves the effectiveness 
of his logic. 

The following year he’ll strike for fifty 
and fifty limits; next, fifty and a hun- 
dred; and ultimately a hundred-hundred, 
which is his idea of the minimum of ade- 
quate protection in this day and genera- 


tion. “The higher you go the more you 
get for your money, and consequently, 
the easier the prospect is convinced,” he 
reasons, 

Under certain conditions, where he 
knows his client well enough, he sends 
out the renewal already written for in- 
creased limits. At the same time, he 
sends a letter of explanation, and ac- 
cording to his own words, “Ninety-nine 
per cent stick.” Just a few weeks back 
he mailed out a policy which had pre- 
viously been written for fifty-hundred 
limits. He renewed it for 100-100 and 
sent along a letter explaining that the 
premiums would be forty-one cents more. 


Fifty thousand dollars for forty-one 
cents! Who wouldn’t pay it—gladly? 
Occasionally in making a sale, he 


quotes from the experiences of some 
of his other clients. He tells of one 
case where a man wanted a five and 
ten policy, but was finally persuaded to 
take a ten-twenty. Not long thereafter 
the company paid a $6.500 claim for him. 
Sometimes a man will think $5,000 insur- 
ance is sufficient for him because his 
personal worth is no more than that. 
He entirely overlooks the fact that he 
will have to pay any excess verdict not 
insured out of his own pocket, in which 
case a judgment of $10,000 or higher 
would wipe him out. 


A Rich Woman’s Experience 


Mr. Williamson has a definite creed of 
his own, and he practices it: Know your 
business thoroughly. He tells of a very 
wealthy lady who sought to purchase 
auto liability insurance. She asked for 
limits which Mr. Williamson judged ab- 
surdly inadequate; he told her so. How- 
ever, she was not convinced, and subse- 
quently consulted her lawyer who en- 
dorsed Mr. Williamson’s attitude. Need- 
less to say, that woman now thinks Mr. 
Williamson the last word as an insur- 
ance authority. Yes, sir—know your 
business thoroughly. 

Believe in your business and practice 
what you preach. Mr. Williamson be- 
lieves $100,000-$100,000 auto liability lim- 
its are the minimum of adequate pro- 
tection for his territory. He carries 
these limits on his own car. 

Render the best service possible. His 
office is equipped to write a policy of 
any kind of insurance issued within ten 
minutes. Every claim receives his per- 
sonal attention. 


A Convincing Sales Appeal 


Give sound advice. Ofttimes a man 
will ask to buy fire and theft insurance 
on his car. “What about liability?” asks 
Williamson. 

“Can’t afford it.” 

“What's the value of your car?” asks 
the agent. 

“Thousand dollars,” is the answer. 

“Then if your car is burned or stolen, 
the most you stand to lose is $1,000 less 
allowance for depreciation,” is the come- 
back. 

Ves. 

“Suppose you should hit a man and 
have a damage suit for $25,000 brought 
against you.” 

“Better give me a liability policy, too.” 
And remember, G. Danforth Williamson 
sells no standard limits auto liability! 

Keep everlastingly on the job. Some- 
times, he will develop a new customer 
by studying his problems and obtaining 
a rate reduction in fire, compensation or 
general liability. Many of his clients 


never see their policies. He keeps them 
in his own safe and handles the re- 
newals at expiration. 

Make yourself known. Mr. William- 
son is a strong believer in advertising. 
His show windows continually attract 
a group of the curious. A bill or letter 
never leaves his office without a folder 
or some stuffer calling attention to a 
new line of insurance. Let the two-cent 
stamp do all its work, is his motto. And, 
believe me, it does. So does everyone 
else connected with the office of Wood- 
ward & Williamson—and that includes 
“the Boss.” 





Catlin Answers Query 


Robert I. Catlin, secretary of the Auto- 
mobile department of the Aetna Life, 
answers the following questions asked 
by an agent: 

“The owner of a Buick, insured by the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, last Septem- 
ber, traded his car for a new Buick on 
March 1. Should an additional premium 
be charged based on the revised rates 
which went into effect in December, or 
should the old rates which were in ef- 
fect in September, at the time the origi- 
nal policy was issued, be allowed to 
apply?” 

This is the answer: 

“It has been our rule that where cov- 
erage is transferred from one car to an- 
other and both automobiles take the 
same rate symbol, the old rates should 
be allowed to apply inasmuch as we be- 
lieve there has been no change in the 
exposure. On the other hand, if the 
assured trades in his automobile for one 
taking a higher rate symbol, for exam- 
ple, symbol “Y” in place of symbol “X,” 
then an additional premium based on the 
latest manual rates must govern. Like- 
wise, if the assured trades his automo- 
bile for one taking a lower rate symbol, 
for instance, symbol “W” in place of 
symbol “X,” then the return premium 
should be worked out on the basis of 
using the latest manual liability and 
property damage rates. Wherever there 
is a transfer of cars, the latest fire, theft 
and collision rates must apply, irrespec- 
tive of the rate symbols applicable for 
liability and property damage coverages.” 





OLDEST CAR STILL RUNNING 

The oldest automobile in the world is 
being offered for sale by Abbe Gavois, 2 
village priest of Rainneville, near 
Amiens, according to an article in Auto- 
motive Industries. The car, which is the 
sixth machine built by the Panhard & 
Levassor Co., has been in existence more 
than thirty years and was proved, in 
public competition, to be the oldest auto- 
mobile in the world having been in serv- 
ice constantly. With a twin-cylinder en- 
gine, tube ignition, tiller steering and 
wood wheels shod with steel tires, Abbe 
Gavois uses this car to visit his parish- 
ioners and is a familiar figure in the 
streets of Amiens. Just before the wat 
he refused all offers for the purchase of 
the automobile, but loaned it temporarily 
to a museum in London, and it has been 
on exhibition a number of times. 


TO REPEAL AUTO TAX 
Repeal of the automobile tax by the 
United States Government has been con- 
ceded By the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Action to replace the amount of 
revenue has been taken. 
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| Recent Auto Insurance Decisions 


Some of the most recent of the 
automobile insurance decisions have 
been digested for this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter by John Simp- 
son, leading student of such deci- 
sions. Mr. Simpson is also the au- 
thor of “The Law Relating to Auto- 
mobile Insurance,” the second edi- 
fion of which is now on the press, 
and will be distributed by The East- 
ern Underwriter. The digests follow: 





Adjuster’s Authority to Make Ad- 
justment Agreement 

In an action for $1,500 alleged to have 
been the amount of a compromise en- 
tered into between the plaintiff's assign- 
or, who held a policy of automobile theft 
insurance from the defendant insurance 
company, the proof, by concession and 
otherwise, showed that the attorney for 
the plaintiff’s assignor had entered into 
an agreement of compromise with the 
defendant’s adjuster, by which such as- 
signor was to be paid $1,500 in consid- 
eration of the delivery of a bill of sale 
to the defendant insurance company. 
The bill of sale was delivered to the 
adjuster, who forwarded it to the com- 
pany’s general agent, who retained it. 
The question involved was whether the 
adjuster had authority to make the 
agreement. It was held that the re- 
tention of the bill of sale by the com- 
pany’s general agent might justify the 
inference that the adjuster’s action in 
making the agreement with the attor- 
ney for plaintiff's assignor had either 
been authorized or ratified by the gen- 
eral agent. Bradford v. Chicago Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co.. New York Appellate 
Division, 225 N. Y. Sup. 466. 





Unconditional Ownership Warranty 


An oral agreement to sell the car to 
another, entered into by the owner prior 
to the issuance of the policy, does not 
preclude recovery on a fire policy con- 
taining an unconditional ownership 
clause. 

The fact that the original motor block 
of an automobile was removed prior to 
the issuance of the policy for the pur- 
pose of repairing the block, and another, 
bearing a different number, was substi- 
tuted, the substituted block remaining 
until the car was destroyed by fire, was 
not a bar to recovery on the policy, al- 
though the policy described the car as 
bearing the original motor number. The 
court ruled: “There was no question but 
that the truck destroyed by the fire was 
the truck which the defendant insur- 
ance company insured. The motor num- 
ber given in the policy of insurance was 
merely for the purpose of identifying 
the truck, and as the truck could be and 
was positively identified without resort 
to this number, this portion of the de- 
scription became immaterial, and any 
warranty that might be implied there- 
from was not a material warranty, a 
breach of which would void the policy 
of insurance.” Wyman v. Security Ins. 
Co., California Supreme Court, 262 Pac. 
329. 

The Washington Supreme Court holds, 
Lindstrom v. Employers’ Indemnity 
Corp., 263 Pac. 953, that an insurance 
agency which is not the accredited and 
legal agent of an automobile insurance 
company, to which an oral application 
for insurance is made by the owner or 
conditional purchaser of a car, or by 
a dealer on his behalf, is to be deemed 
the agent of the applicant. 

In the same case it is held that Wash- 
ington Rem. Comp, Stat. Sec. 7078, pro- 
viding that no representation shall be 


deemed material or defeat or avoid a 
policy unless made with intent to deceive, 
applies to a warranty or representation 
in the schedule of a collision policy that 
the car is ownedrby the insured, fully 
paid for, and *unincumbered. The de- 
fense in this case was that insured’s 
ownership was merely conditional. 

The Washington Supreme Court has 
always held that where no inquiry is 
made by the insurance company, concern- 
ing the real title to the property in- 
volved, or where inquiry is made and 
truthful answers given by the applicant, 
which were not incorporated in the ap- 
plication or the policy, the sole and 
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unconditional ownership clause of the 
policy is waived by the insurance com- 
pany. 


Appraisal 


After an appraisal of a car insured 
for $750 and totally destroyed by fire, in 
which an award of $350 was made, the 
insured sued on the policy, alleging bad 
faith of the appraisers. The jury found 
the value and damage as $750, but the 
trial court upheld the award as valid. 
This decision was affirmed by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, in Dechant v. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co., 217 N. W. 
322, which holds that the difference be- 
tween the amount of the award and the 
jury’s verdict, though substantial, was 
not sufficient, in the absence of fraud 
or want of good faith on the part of 
the appraisers, to warrant the setting 
aside of the award. 

The fact that the appraisers based 
their valuation upon a list of, or their 
own knowledge of, second-hand car val- 
ues, and considered these without the in- 
sured’s presence or knowledge, was held 
immaterial, since they were chosen as 
men known to be familiar with the hand- 
ling and selling of automobiles. Such 
arbitrators may properly use their own 
expert knowledge of the subject-matter. 
Such appraisals, the court added, are not 
to be lightly set aside. 





Descriptive Warranties—Model and 
Number 


An automobile policy declaring the de- 
scription of the car and the facts re- 
garding its purchase to be warranties, 
and that concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion of material facts would render the 
policy void, described the car insured as 
a 1919 model 88-8, Willys-Knight tour- 
ing car, with factory or serial number 
14033; motor number (blank); horse- 
power, 65; number of cylinders, 8; list 


was bought new by the plaintiff in De- 
cember, 1919, for $2,900. 

A loss occurring, the insured filed with 
the company written proof of loss de- 
scribing the burned car as a “Willys- 
Six,” factory number 777, motor number 
14033, having six cylinders, model &8-6, 
horsepower, 29.4, year model 1917, and 
cost $1,377 on February 7, 1917. 

In an action on the policy, the court 
assumed that the motor number of the 
car burned was identical with that of 
the car described in the policy. Plaintiff’s 
car was a Willys-Overland. She never 
owned a Willys-Knight, which costs 
about twice as much. She testified that 
she pointed out the car to the soliciting 
agent, who examined it, made some 
memoranda, and later handed the insured 
her policy. 

In sustaining a nonsuit as against 
plaintiff's exceptions, the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court said, Affleek v. Potomac 
Ins. Co., 140 Atl. 409, that the descrip- 
tion in the pclicy of the car and the 
facts relating to its purchase were prop- 
erly ruled to be material warranties of 
the insured, binding upon her even 
though she did not read them. Having 
accepted and kept the policy for eleven 
months without reading it, she could not 
contend that the misdescription was the 
act of the insurance company, and. not 
binding upon her; and she was not en- 
titled to recover in an action based upon 
the erroneous written policy without 
reformation. 

The plaintiff's difficulty was held to be 
that the policy plainly described a spe- 
cific car of Willys-Knight type differing 
materially from a Willys-Overland car. 
Plaintifi’s claim of identical motor num- 
bers was not sufficient in the present 
action, whatever might be its effect in 
an equitable proceeding for reformation. 
The number 14033 applied to a Willys- 
Overland motor indicates an entirely dif- 
ferent car from the same number ap- 
plied to a Willys-Knight motor. Other- 
wise, the car described in the policy was 
different in all essential respects from 
that burned. 

Another reason for sustaining the non- 
suit the court stated as follows: “The 
inaccurate statements were express war- 
ranties by plaintiff written into the pol- 
icy, accepted and retained by her, and 
which, in spite of lack of any written 
application by insured, must be taken 
against her. Presence or absence of 
good faith in making the warranties was 
immaterial. It was the falsity of the 
warranties, not fraud, which rendered the 
policy voidable. The descriptive war- 
ranties in the policy, being both material 
and erroneous, rendered it unenforce- 
able.” 





Agency—Acceptance of Application 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds, 
Royal Indemnity Co. v. May & Ball, 300 
S. W. 347, that an automobile dealer, 
who acts as the agent of a purchaser 
in procuring insurance covering a car 
sold, cannot bind the insurance company 
by statements or actions unless the com- 
pany subsequently ratifies such state- 
ments or actions, and in order for such 
ratification to be effective the company 
must have knowledge of the facts. 

The case further holds that an applica- 
tion to a regular agent for insurance 
which did not name the company to 
which it was made, nor other material 
terms of the proposed contract would 
not be binding on the company which 
subsequently issued the policy until it 
communicated its acceptance to the in- 
sured; for until that time the minds of 
the parties to the contract never met. 
So that whether the dealer mailed his 
application to a finance company, as he 
testified he thought he did, or carried 
it or delivered it in person, the legal 
rights of the insurance company and the 


price, $2,750; and stated that the carpurchaser of the car were the same, 


since no application had ever been made 
to any designated company, and no agent 
applied to accepted the application f 
the defendant company, and, if a loss 
had already occurred at that time, the 
subsequent issuance of the policy woul 
create no liability. 

Another ground of decision for the 
defendant was that the plaintiff’s policy, 
if binding in all respects, only purpcerted 
to indemnify plaintiff against the con- 
sequences of accidents for which thc 
“are liable for damages,” and, of course. 
that would not be so unless their negli- 
gence produced the accident. Plaintifi's 
pleading expressly alleged that the ac- 
cident occurred without negligence upon 
the part of the plaintiff; so that the 
plaintiff expressly pleaded the non- 
liability of the defendant under the ev- 
press terms of the policy sued on. 


Ideas for Floats 


The Boston Automobile Club and the 
American Automobile Association re- 
cently co-operated to stage a safety pa- 
rade as the climax of a state-wide safety 
campaign carried on by these two or- 
ganizations, says the “Hartford Agent.” 
Three hundred motor vehicles and floats 
were in line, and many depicted the 
results of careless driving. 

One float showed a reckless driver in 
prison stripes behind the bars. Another 
showed a little girl on a hospital cot 
with a sorrowful driver standing nearby. 
Each float that carried a wrecked motor 
car noted the cause of the accident on a 
steamer that run along each side of the 
truck. “One-arm driver’; “road hog”: 
“tried to beat a train’; “bad brakes”; 
“speeding by a cross-street”; defective 
lights”; “tried to pass a car on a hill’; 
“he was holding her hand”; these were 
some of the accident causes featured on 
large signs. 

One large automobile truck was filled 
with young children and on the banner 
that ran along the side were the words, 
“Save our children. Ten times this many 
children killed by autos in Massachu- 
setts last year.” 








AGE OF DRIVER DECISION 


In the legal notes of the Proceedings 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society Saul 
B. Ackerman of the New York Bar di- 
gests a decision about the age of car 
drivers as follows: 

This is a claim by the insurer agaitst 
the insured for damages done by a young 
boy under the minimum age limit for 
drivers named in the policy. It was 
shown that the owner of the truck had 
taken due care in employing an experi- 
enced chauffeur. The latter had left the 
truck to perform some errands leaving 
the young boy on the truck to guard 
its contents. Somebody told the boy to 
move the truck, but he being unable to 
stop it, smashed into a building along 
the street. The owner of the building 
recovered a judgment from the owner oi 
the truck, the insured under this policy. 

The Court held that the boy had no 
authority either from the driver or own- 
er of the truck to move it. Hence the 
owner is no more liable to the payment 
of damages caused by its unauthorized 
movement nor the insurance company 
any less liable than if the truck had 
been accidentally started by some other 
car bumping against it and the damace 
thereby caused. In other words, the 
truck was being operated by the driver 
within the terms of the policy and the 
carrier was therefore liable—(Acina 
Casualty & Surety Co. vs. Etoch, 2% 
S. W. Rep. 376.) 





CUTS RATES 20% 

The Western States Automobile Sevy- 
ice Assotiation, a San Francisco aulo- 
mobile club with 16,000 members, /as 
cut rates on cars 20%. 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1833 


CITY 


Insurance Company 
of Sunbury, Pa. 


Incorporated 1870 








WESTERN 


Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1851 








SOUTHERN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Durham, N. C. 
Incorporated 1923 


UNITED STATES 
Merchants & Shippers 


Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1866 

















UNION FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1874 














UNITED STATES FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1824 


CRUM & FORSTER 
MANAGERS 


110 William St. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


New York City 


Southern Dept. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Coast North Carolina Dept. 





















SAN FRANCISGO, DURHAM, 
CAL. N. C. 








NORTH RIVER 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1822 
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Many thousands of copies of a booklet, 
bearing the caption * ‘4 Wheel Fun—Mod- 
el Auto Jokes’ have been sent to imsur- 
ance agents by the Home Fire & Marine’s 
automobile division. Here are some of 
the jokes gathered by the insurance com- 
pany’s editor, together % vith the exchanges 
from which they were clipped: 

“Now,” said the insurance agent after 
he had ‘walked ten miles delivering poli- 
cies, attaching reduced rate clauses, al- 
tering forms, cancelling policies, trying 
to collect overdue accounts, had climbed 
thirty flights of stairs, walked ten miles 
in the office looking over the books, re- 
ferring to files, opening and signing mail, 
walked ten blocks home, spaded the gar- 
den, mowed the lawn, and romped two 
hours with the kids, “I’m going to take 
my reducing exercises.”—American Le- 
gion. 


Most auto accidents are caused by too 
much horse power and too little horse 
sense.—Courage. 


If a man owns an automobile it 
doesn’t prove that he has money. It 
only proves that he had money.—E] Paso 
Times. 


A motto for motorists—“Pedestrians 
should be seen and not hurt.”—Life. 


There are two ways of learning the 
value of automobile insurance: 

1. By talking to an insurance man. 

2. By bitter experience. 


You'll have to give second-hand car 
dealers credit for one thing. They are 
always trying to do others good.—Judge. 

“There are no back seat drivers in 
my family.” 

“You're lucky.” 

“Yep. She rides on the 
Judge. 


front seat.”— 


Sparks—“If you know who stole your 
car, why don't you get it back?” 

Larks—“I'm waiting for him to paint 
it.”—Life. 
Four wheel brakes and balloon tires 
stop a car pretty sudden, and now it’s 
up to some inventor to think of a way 
to keep th’ people in th’ back seat from 
going thru th’ windshield.—Selected. 


“Where did the car hit this man?” 
asked Lawyer Garner, when questioning 
the attending physician at the trial. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cer- 
vical vertebrae,” responded the doctor. 

The foreman of the jury rose in his 
seat and remarked: “I’ve lived in this 
country for upwards of fifty years and 
| know every cross-road, but I never 
heard of any such place; I believe it’s 
a made-up case.”—-Automobile Bulletin. 


Taxi Driver: “Boss, I’ve lost control 


I can’t stop her!” 


“Well, for heaven's sake 
meter !”—Life. 


Fare: 
off the 


turn 


Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still—you’re in it. 
Boston Transcript. 


Stranger: “I represent a society for 
the suppression of profanity. I want to 
take profanity entirely out of your life 
and—”" 

Jones: “Hey, mother! Heére’s a man 
who wants to buy our car.” 


Fortune smiles upon some of us. Oth- 
ers buy automobiles just before the new 
models are announced.—Life. 


Willis: “Smith had another accident ¢ 
last night.” 

Gillis: “Yes. He shouldn’t be allowed 
to drive a car. He’s too absent-minded.” 

Willis: “You're right. He took the 
man he hit to the garage to be repaired 


and then went over and put the car in 
bed at the hospital.”—Life. } 

The only way to beat the 
game is to become a used car 
—Judge. 


used car 
salesman. 





Two small boys were waiting to cross 
Euclid avenue in heavy traffic. One said: 
“Come on, let’s go across.” 

“No,” answered the other, 
for an empty space to come 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“let’s wait 
along.”— 


Traffic Cop: “Yeh, this is a one-way 
street and there ain’t 10 two ways about 
it.”—-Cincinnati Cynic. 


Judge: “You admit that you ran over 
this man, drove around the block and 
ran over him again?” 


Driver: “Yes, your honor.’ 

Judge: “What have you to say in your 
defense ?” 

Driver: “IT didn’t know I got him the 


first time.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 





FAMOUS MOTOR MORONS 

“The trains don’t wait for me, and 
I don’t know why I should wait for the 
trains. I just step on the gas and beat 
them across. Haven't been hit yet.” 

“Stop to put on chains just because 
the pavement is a little slippery? Naw 
—wastes too much time. I guess I know 
how to handle the old bus. Never had 
any accidents vet.” 

“Well, what if I do take a few drinks ? 
Booze doesn’t affect me; I could drive 
my car sound asleep.” 

“Why shouldn’t IT run my 
the garage door closed? These doctors 
give me a pain. Those boys who were 
overcome just had weak jungs, | guess. 
No sense in heating the garage, is there, 
if I'm going to leave the door wide 
open? ie 


“When 


motor with 


’'m out on the road I pass 


AUTO 
SURANCE 
UMOR 


JutRoven, 








everything. I swiped a doctor’s Red 
Cross sign a couple of years ago and that 
gets me by with the police. I always 
get nervous if I have to loaf along.”— 
Life. 





THE SPEEDER’S MERRY SONG 


Blow that horn, blow that horn, jump 

upon the gas, 

what red hot fun it is, 

to pass! 

Roaring down a concrete road, the sur- 

face sure and fine, 

Give her all that’s comin’ 
touching eighty-nine. 

Ninety-five the meter says, 
laws all are hash, 

Holy sweet patootie, 
for a crash, 

Toll, oh bells, toll, oh bells. keep tolling 

all the day, 

another sorry 

ing laid away. 


Oh, another car 


kid, we're 
the speed 
but we’re headed 
For dumb-bell’s busy be- 
—Cornell Widow. 





Little George, 
visiting his aunt. 


the garage mascot, was 
He found the cat in a 


sunny window purring cheerfully. 
“Oh, Auntie, come quick,” said little 
George, “the cat has gone to sleep and 


left his engine running.’—Annapolis Log. 


Time to Retire—“Freddie hasn’t been 
out at night or played poker for three 
weeks.” 


“Turned over a new leaf?” 

“No; turned over a new car.”—Good 
Hardware. 

Flub—What caused that collision to- 
dav? 

Dub—Two motorists after the same 


pedestrian. 





A MOTORIST’S PRAYER 

“Teach us to drive through life with- 
out skidding into other people’s business. 
Preserve our brake linings that we may 
stop before we go too far. Help us to 
hear the knocks in our own motors and 
close our ears to the clashing of other 
people’s gears. Keep alcohol in our ra- 
diators and out of our stomachs. Ab- 
solve us from the mania of trying to pass 
the other automobile on a narrow road. 
Open our eyes to the traffic signs and 
keep our feet on the brakes.”—Outlook. 





CAN’T CONFISCATE CARS 

The United States Supreme Court has 
decided that a car owner may recover 
his automobile seized for transporting 
liquor if it was so used without his per- 
mission. In many states it has been the 
custom of prohibition agents to attempt 
to confiscate cars even under such cir- 
cumstances. 


FLOOD WRECKS 73 3 CARS 
Seventy - three automobiles were 
wrecked in the recent floods in southern 
California. 


News tem says that many New York 
busines men now see airplanes as an 
auxiliary to motor travel. As we under- 
stand it, the air pilot is sent on ahead 
to scout out the necessary parking space, 
—Detroit News. 





She—Is it dangerous to drive with one 
hand? 
He—You bet. More than one fellow 


has run into a church doing it—Cornell 
Widow. 





Premium Volume 

The stock fire insurance companies had 
a premium volume last year in automo- 
bile insurance of $106,813,327; the stock 
casualty companies, $207,353 (808 ; the spe- 
cial automobile companies, $28,721, SIE: 
the mutuals, $43,363,742; the reciprocals 
and American Lloyd’s, $28,110, 332. 

The stock premiums in fire insurance 
showed a decrease over the preceding 
year of 2%. The mutuals showed a gain 
of 35%, 

The General Exchange led the stock 
companies with $8,973,162 premiums. This 
is the General Motors subsidiary. The 
National of Hartford wrote $5,099,488; 
the Home of New York, $4,816,000; the 
National Union, $4,273,588; the Fireman’s 
Fund, $4,226,414. 





Facts For Agents 
(Continued from Page 32) 


21. (a) Pro rata, (b) short rate. 

22. A fleet under one ownership on 
which a premium has been received on 
at least ten automobiles insured on a full 
time basis for a period of at least two 
years, or at least five automobiles in- 
volving an annual premium of at least 
$1,000 insured for a period of at least 
two years. 

23. The policy does not cover: 

Under any workmen’s compensation 
agreement, plan or law; 

While the automobile is being used for 
purposes other than those described in 
the policy; 

While being operated by a person un- 
der the age limit fixed by law, or under 
the age of sixteen years in any event; 

When used in any race or speed con- 
test; 

When used for towing or propelling a 
trailer, unless such privilege is specifical- 
ly endorsed on the policy. 

24. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance legislation would tend to 1n- 
crease automobile liability rates because 
the losses would increase. The increases 
in losses would be due to a tendency on 
the part of the public to make more 
claims and demand larger settlements. 
The court costs would also increase, aS 
it would be necessary to take more cases 
to court. Juries would give larger ver- 
dicts. As such a law would be primar- 


used would have to be eliminated. 
ily to protect the injured person, 
of the policy exclusions that are now 


most 


if 








